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INTRODUCTION 



THE PAGINATION OF THE GHOST 

STORY 

Aeihuk B. Reevx 

WHAT is the fascination we fed for the mystery of 
the i^MSt story? 
Is it of tlie same nature as the ^'^t^**' whidi we 
led for the mystery of the detective story? 

Of the latter fascination, the late Paul Armstrong used 
to say that it was because we are all as full of cdxne as 
Sing Sing — only we don't dare. 

Thus, may I ask, are we not fascinated by the ghost 
stcny because, no matter ^sliat may be die sdeotw or 
skeptical bent of our minds, in our inmost souls, secretly 
pcrhqiB^ we are as full of siqMrstttbii as an obeah man— > 
only we don't let it loose? 

Who shall say that he is able to fling off lightly the 
inheritance of countless ages of superstition? Is there not 
a streak of superstition in us all? We laugh at the voodoo 
worabiper— tiKn create our own boodooes, oar pet obses^ 
sbns. 

It has been said that man is incurably reh'gious» tbat 
if all religions were blotted out, man woiUd create a new 

religion. 

Man is incurably fascinated by the mysterious. If all the 
ghost stories of the ages were blotted out, man would in- 
vent new ones. 

For, do we not all stand in awe of that wbicb we can- 
not explain^ of ^t which, if it be not in our own ex- 
perience, is certainly recorded in the experience of otberSy 
of that of which we know and can know nothing? 

vii 
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Skeptical though one may be of the occult, he must neeib 
be interested in things that others believe to be objective 
that certainly are subjectively very real to them. 

The ghost story is not bom of science, nor even of 
super-science, whatever that may be. It is not of science 
at all. It is of another sphere, despite all that the psychic 
resea r digs have tried to demonstrate. 

There are in life two sorts of people wbo^ for want of 
a better classification, I may call the psychic and the no&> 
psychic. If I ask the psychic to close his eyes and I say 
to him, "Horse," he immediately visualizes a horse. The 
other, non-psydiic, does not. I rather incline to believe 
that it is the former class who see ghosts, or rather some 
of thnn. The Utftcr do not— dkNtfi ibey afaaie interest 
in them. 

The artists are of the visualizing dass and, in our more 
modem times, it is the psychic who think in motion pic» 
tures, or at least in a successicm of still pictures. 

However we explain the ghostly and supernatural, whether 
we give it objective or merely subjective reality, neither 
oplaiiatiofi praveiits the non-psychic firam being mtensi^ 
interested in die visfons of the psydak^ 

Thus I am convinced that if we weie all quite honest 
with ourselves, whether we believe in or do not believe 
in ghosts, at least we are all deeply interested in them. 
There is in this interest something that makes all the world 
akin. 

Who does not fed a suppressed start at fiie creakbg of 
fdmiture in the daA of ni^t? Woo haa not fdt a dnver 

of goose flesh, controlled only by an effort of will? Who, 
in the dait, has not had the feeling of some tking behind 
him— and, in spite of his consdous reasoning, turned to 
look? 

If there be any who has not, it may be that to him 
ghost stories have no fascmatioB. Let him at least, hoir- 
ever, be honest. 

To every human being mysteqr i^peals, be it that of 

the crime cases on which a large part of yellow journalism 
is founded, or be it in the cases of Dupin, of Le Coq, of 
Sherlock Holmes, of Arsene Lupin, of Craig Kennedy, or 
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a liost of others of our fiction mysteiy characters, Tbe 
appeal is in the mysteiy. 

The detective's case is solved at the end, however. But 
even at the end of a fjbost story, tbe imderiying mystery 
fcnuuDS. ]b tbei^tsto^y weluKvetbe veiy cpimteasence 
af mystery. 

Authors, publishers, editoK, dramatists, writers of mo- 
tion pictures tell us that ne\'er before has there been 
such an intent and wide interest in mystery stories as 
there is to-day. That in itself explains the interest in 
the super-mystery story of the ^I08t and ^lostly doings. 

Another element of mysteiy lies m sudi stories. Deeper 
and further back. Is the sopieme mysteqr of Ufe— after 
death — ^what? 

"Impossible,'* scorns the non-psychic as he listens to 
some ghost story. 

To which, doggedly replies the mind of the opposite type, 
'*Not so. I bdieve because ft Is inmossible.'' 

The uncanny, the unhealthy—^ at the master of sudi 
writing, Poe— fasdnates. Whether we will or no, tiie hop 
of the perverse lures us on. 

That is why we read with enthralled interest these 
excursions into the eerie unknown, perhaps reading on till 
the mystic hour of midnight inaeases the creepy pleas- 
ure. 

One might write a volume of analysis and apprecktion of 
this aptly talanced anthology of ghost stories assembled 
here after years of reading and study by Mr. J. L. French. 

Foremost among the impressions that a casual reader 
will derive is the interesting fact, just as in detective mys- 
tery stories, so in ghost stories, styles change. Each age, 
ea«^ period has the gjhost story peculiar to itsdf. To-day, 
there is a new style of ghost story gradually evolving. 

Once stories were of fairies, fays, trolls^ the ''litSe peo- 
ple," of poltergiest and loup garou. Through various ages 
we have progressed to the ghost story of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries until to-day, in the twentieth, we are 
seeing a modem st^e, which the new science is modifying' 
mat^afly. 

Hi^ among the stories in thb ydtmat, one most recog> 
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nize the masterful art of Algernon Blackwood's "The 
Woman's Ghost Story." 
''I iras interested in psychic thing?/' says the woman as 

she starts to tdl her story simply, with a sweep toward 
the climax that has the ring of the truth of fiction. Here 
perhaps we have the modem style of ghost stoiy at its 
best. 

Times change as well as styles. "The Man Who Went 
Too Far" is of intense Interest as an attempt to bring 
into oar own times an Interpntation ol the mabdism 
underlying Greek mjrthology, applied to En^and of some 

years ago. 

To see Pan meant death. Hence in this story there is a 
philosophy of Pan-theism — no "me," no "you," no "it" It 
is a mystical st(xy, with a storm scene in which is painted 
a picture that reminds one strongly of ''The Fall of the 
House of Uahur,"— with the franUy added words, ^On 
him were marks of hoofs of a moostious goat that had 
leaped on him," — ^uncompromising mysticism. 

Happy is the Kipling selection, "The Phantom 'Rick- 
shaw," if only for that obiter dictum of ghost-presence 
as Kjpling explains about the rift in the brain: " — and 
a little bit of the Bark World came through and pressed 
blmtodeatbr 

Tien there are the racial styles in g^ost stories. The 
volume takes us from the ''Banshees and Other Death 
Warnings" of Ireland to a strange example of Jewish 
mysticism in "The Silent Woman.'* Mr. French has been 
very wide in his choice, giving us these as well as many 
examples from the literature of England and France. Final- 
ly, he has compiled from the newspapers, as typically 
American, many ghost stories of New Ycxk and other parts 
of the coimtry. 

» Strange that one should find humor in a subject so 
weird. Yet we find it. Take, for instance, De Foe's old 
narrative, "The Apparition of Mrs. V^eal." It is a hoax, 
nothmg more. Of our own times is Ellis Parker Butler's 
«Dc7 Ahi't No Ghosts/' showing an esanple of the mod- 
'cm Negro% radal heritage; 

In oar fiteiatnre and oo the stage, tte veiy idea of a 
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Barky and a graveyard is mirth-provoking. Mr. Butler 
extracts some pithy philosophy from his Darky boy: "I 
ain't skeered ob ghosts whut am, c'ase day ain't no ghosts, 
but I jes' feel kinder oneasy 'bout de ghosts ^ut ain'tl" 

Humor Is succeeded by pathos. In ''Hie Interval'* ^ 
find a qmiMtthetic twist to the ^lost storp^-an actoal 
sirt to meet the dead. 

It is not, however, to be compared for interest to the 
story of sheer terror, as in Bulwer-Lytton's "The Haunted 
and the Haunters," with the flight of the servant in terror, 
the cowering of the dog against the wall, the death of the 
dog, its nedk actual^ bfoken by the tenor, and an that go 
to make an eiperienoe in a faannted house what it aboidd 
be. 

Thus, at last, we come to two of the stories that attempt 
to give a scientific explanation, another phase of the mod« 
em style of ghost story. 

One of these, perhaps hardly modem as far as mere years 
are oonoemed, is tliis same stoiy of Buhrar, *'The Haunted 
and the Hamitefs.'' Beddes Ming a nraing good old* 
fashioned tale of horror, it attempts a new-faflmoned sdeft* 
tific explanation. It is enough to read and re-read it. 

It is, however, the lamented Ambrose Bierce who has 
gone furthest in the science and the philosophy of the 
matter, and in a very short stoiy, too, splendidly titled 
**The Damned Hdng.** 

"Incredible!" exdshns the coroner at the inqneat. 

"That is nothing to you, sir," replies the new^mper nuuDt 
who relates the experience, and in these words expresses 
the true feeling about ghostly fiction, "that is nothing to 
you, if I also swear that it is true! " 

But furthest of all in his scientific explanation — ^not 
scientifically explainhig away, but in eiplatning the vny^ 
goes Bierce as he outlines a theory. From Sie diaiy of 
the murdered man he picks out Uie foUowiqg whidi ive 
may treasure as a gem: 

''I am not mad. There are colors that we cannot see. 
And — God hdp mel — ^the Danmed Thing is of such a 
cok>rl " 

TUs £udnation of the ^lost stoiy— have I made it dear? 
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' Al I write, nearing midnight, the bookcase bdiind me 
cracks. I start and tuni. Nothioig. There is a creak of 
a board in the hallway. 

I know it is the cool nig^ windr— the imeven contrac- 
tioii of matoials eqwided In the lieat of the day. 
> IT^el— <b I 9> into the daiknoB outside oHiorwiae Uiaa 
alert? 

It is this evolution of our sense (d ijboti teno r -a g e s 

of it — that fascinates us. 

Can we, with a few generations of modernism behind 
us^ throw it off with all our science? And, if we did, should 
we not tben succeed on^ In abojisMng the old-fasbicmed 
l^ost story and creating a nevr, adentific ghost story? 

Scientific? Yes. But more, — something that has exisled 
since the beginnings of intelligence in the human race. 

Perhaps, you critic, you say that the true ghost story 
originated in the age of shadowy candle light and pine knot 
wiUi their grotesqueries on the walls and in the impene- 
trated darkness, that the dectric bulb and the radiator 
Jhave-dlfli>elled that veiy thii^ on vAaxh^ lor ages, the fjboA 
story has been built. 

What? No ghost stories? Would you take away our 
supernatural fiction by your paltry scientific explanation? 

Still will we gather about the story teller — then lie 
awake o' nights, seeing mocking figures, arms akimbo, defy- 
ing all your sdenoe to crush the ghost atotjr. 
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THE APPARITION OF MRS. VEAIi 

By Daniel X)s Fob 
ibs pseiacb 

THIS relation is matter of fact, and attended ^th siich 
drcuznstancesy as may induce any reasonable man to 
bdim it It was sent by a gentlanan^ a Jusdoe of peace, 

at Maidstone, in Kent, and a vtsy intdUigent person, to 
his friend in London, as it is here worded; which discourse 
is attested by a very sober and imdferstanding gentlewoman, 
a kinswoman of the said gentleman's, who lives in Canter- 
buiy, within a few doors of the house in which the within^ 
named Mrs. Bargrave lives; who believes his kinswoman 
to be of ao disceniiing a spirit, as not to be put upcm by any 
UlOaeyi and who positively assured him that the niiole 
matter, as it is related and laid down, is really true; and 
what she herself had in the same words, as near as may be, 
from Mrs. Bargrave's own mouth, who, she knows, had no 
reason to invent and publish such a story, or any design 
to forge and tell a lie, being a woman of much honesty and 
virtue^ and lier ivliole life a coarse, as It were, of piety. 
The use which we ought to make of it, is to consider, that 
there is a life to come after this, and a just God, who wili 
retribute to every one according to the deeds done in the 
body; and therefore to reflect upon our past course of life 
we have led in the world; that our time is short and un- 
certain ; and that if we would escape the punishment of the 
nngodly, and receive the reward (tf the i^teous, wlddi is 
tlie laying hold of eternal life^ we ong^t, for the time to' 
oome^ to return to God by a speedy repentance, ceasing to 
do evil, and learning to do well: to seek after God early, 
if happily He may be found of us, and lead such lives for 
the future^ as may be well pleasmg in His sight 
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A KELATION OF THE APPARITION OF MSS. YEAL 

Tliis thing is so rare in all its circumstances, and on 
so good authority, that my reading and conversation has 
not given me anything h'ke it: it is fit to gratify the most 
ingenious and serious inquirer. Mrs. Bargrave is the per- 
son to ifbam Mn. Veal appeared after lier desA; she is 
my intimate fnend, and I can avoudi for her rqMitation, 
for these last fifteen or sixteen years, on my own knowl^ 
edge; and T can confirm the good character she had from 
her youth, to the time of my acquaintance. Though, since 
this relation, she is calimmiated by some people, that are 
friends to the brother of this Mrs. Veal, who appeared; 

tUnk the relation of this appearance to be a refleo- 
tinn, and cndeaivar yiibiA ihey can to blast Mis. Bargraive^ 
tepntationy and to lans^ the stoiy out of countenance. But 
by the circumstances thereof, and the cheerful disposition 
of Mrs. Bargrave, notwithstanding the ill-usage of a very 
wicked husband, there is not yet the least sign of dejec- 
tion in her face; nor did I ever hear her let fall a despond* 
ing or mimnnring expression; nay, not when actually under 
hiar husband^ bttrfaarily; imdi I have been witness to^ and 
several other persons of undoubted repotatkm. 

N(DW you must know, Mrs. Veal was a maiden gentle- 
woman of about thirty years of age, and for some years 
last past had been troubled with fits; which were perceived 
coming on her, by her going off from her discourse very 
abruptly to some impertinence. She was maintained by 
nn only brother, and kept his house in Dover. She was a 
^nsy pious woman, and her brother a very sober man to 
all appearance; but now he does all he can to nuH or quash 
the story. Mrs. Veal was intimately acquainted with Mrs. 
Bargrave from her childhood. Mrs. Veal's circumstances 
were then mean; her father did not take care of his chil- 
dren as he ought, so that they were exposed to hardships; 
and Mrs. Bar^ve, in those days, had as unknid a father, 
though she wanted neither for food nor clothing, whilst 
Mrs. Veal wanted for both; insomuch that she would often 
say, Mrs. Bargrave, you are not only the best, but the 
only friend I have in the world, and no circumstances of 
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life shall ever dissolve my friendship. They would often 
Gondole each other's advene fortunes, and read together 
Dielinoourt upon Death, and other good books; and so, 
like two Ouistiaa friends^ they oomlorted each other nnder 

their sorrow. 

Some time after, Mr. Veal's friends got him a place in 
the custom-house at Dover, which occasioned Mrs. Veal, 
by little and little, to fall off from her intimacy with Mrs. 
Baigrave, though theie was never any such thuig as a 
quarrel; but an indifferency came on by degrees, till at 
last Mrs. Baigrave had not seen her in two years and a 
half; though above a twelvemonth of the time Mrs. Bar- 
grave hath been absent from Dover, and this last half year 
has been in Canterbury about two months of the time, 
dwelling in a house of her own. 

In this house, on the 8th of Septemher, 1705, she ivas 
sitting alone in the forenoon, thinking over hu unfortn- 
nate life, and arguiqg heisdf into a due resignation to 
providence, though her condition seemed hard. And, said 
she, I have been provided for hitherto, and doubt not but 
I shall be still; and am well satisfied that my a£9ictions 
shall end when it is most fit for me: and then took up 
her aewing-wiifcy nhich she had no sooner done^ bat she 
hears a knocking at the door. She went to see yrbo was 
there^ and -this proved to be Mrs. Veal, her old fnend, 
who was ifi a nding-habit. At that moment of time the 
clock struck twelve at noon. 

Madam, says Mrs. Bargrave, I am surprised to see you, 
you have been so long a stranger; but tuld her, she was 
glad to see her, and offered to salute her; which Mrs. Vnl 
complied with, till their Hps almost toodied; and then 
Mrs. Veal drew her hand across her own eyes, and said, 
I am not very well; and so waived it. She told Mrs. Bar- 
grave, she was going a journey, and had a great mind to see 
her first. But, says Mrs. Bargrave, how came you to take 
a journey alone? I am amazed at it, because I know you 
have a food brother. Oh! says Mrs. Veal, I gave my 
brother the slip, and came away because I had so great 
a desire to see you before I took my joumqr. So Mrs. 
Baigrave went in with her, into another room within the 
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fint, and Mrs. Veal sat her down in an dbow-duur, in 
which Mrs. Baigrave was sitting when she heard Mrs. Veal 
knock. Then says Mrs. Veal, My dear friend, I am come 
to renew our old friendship again, and beg your pardon 
for my breach of it; and if you can forgive me, you are 
the best of women. O, says Mrs. Bargrave, do not mention 
such a thing; I have not had an uneasy thou^t about it; 
I can easfly foigive it What did you think of me? said 
Mrs. Veal. Says Mrs. Bargrave, I thought you were like 
the rest of the world, and that prosperity had made you 
forget yourself and me. Then Mrs. Vesd reminded Mrs* 
Bargrave of the many friendly offices she did her in former 
days, and much of the conversation they had with each 
other in the times of their adversity; what books they read, 
and what comfort in particular, they received from "DnMxt* 
court's Book of Death, which was the best, she said, on 
that subject ever written. She also mentioned Dr. Sher^ 
lock, the two Dutch bocAs which were translated, written 
upon death, and several others. But Drelincourt, she said, 
had the clearest notions of death, and of the future state, of 
any who had handled that subject. Then she asked Mrs. 
Bargrave, wbieQia: she bad Drelincourt. She said, Ye& 
Says Mrs. Veal, Fetch it And so Mrs. Bargrave goes up 
stairs and brings it down. Says Mrs. Veal, Dear Mrs. 
Baigrave, if the eyes of our faith were as open as the eyes 
of our body, we should see numbers of angels about us for 
our guard. The notions we have of heaven now, are nothing 
like what it is, as Drelincourt says; therefore be comforted 
under your afflictions, and bdBeve that the Almighty has a 
partictdar regard to you; and that your afflictions are marks 
of God's favor; and when they have dcme the business they 
are sent for, they shall be removed from you. And be- 
lieve me, my dear friend, believe what I say to you, one 
minute of future happiness will infinitely reward you for all 
yoiu: sufferings. For, I can never believe (and claps her 
hand upon her knee with great earnestness, which indeed 
ran throu^ most of her discourse), that ever God will 
suffer you to spend all your da}^ in this afflicted state; 
but be assured, that your afflictions shall leave you, or 
you them, in a short time. She sipake in that pathetical 
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and heavenly manner, that Mrs. Bargrav* WBpt flevOMl 
times, she was so deeply affected with it. 

Then Mrs. Veal mentioned Dr, Kenrick's Ascetick, at 
the eod of which he gives an account of the Uves of the 
primitne diristians. Tbdr pattern she reoommeiidfid to 
onr imitation, and said, tbdr ooovenation was not like this 
of our a^e: For now, says she, there is nothing but frothy, 
vain discourse, which is far different from theirs. Theirs 
was to edification, and to build one another up in faith; 
so that they were not as we are, nor are we as they were: 
but, says she, we ought to do as they did. There was an 
hearty friendship among them; but where is it now to ht 
Idimd? Says Mrs. Bargrave, It is liaid indeed to find a 
tme friend hi these days* Says Mrs. Veal, Mr. Norris 
has a fine copy of verses, called Friendship in Perfection, 
which I wonderfully admire. Have you seen the book? 
says Mrs. Veal. No, says Mrs. Bargrave, but I have the 
verses of my own writing out. Have you? says Mrs. Veal, 
tlien fetch them. Which she did from above stairs, ana 
offered them to Mrs. Veal to read, wlio refused, and waived 
Ihe tiling, saying, holding down her head would make it 
adie; and then desired Mrs. Bargrave to read them to her, 
which she did. As they were admiring friendship, Mrs. 
Veal said. Dear Mrs. Bargrave, I shall love you for ever. 
In these verses there is twice used the word Elysian. Ahl 
says Mrs. Veal, these poets have such names for heaven. 
She would often draw her hands across her own eyes, and 
say, Mrs. Bargrave, do not you tldnk I am mightily im- 
psdred by my fits? No, says Mrs. Bargrave, I think you 
look as well as ever I knew you. After all this discourse, 
which the apparition put in much finer words than Mrs. 
Bargrave said she could pretend to, and as much more 
than she can remember, (for it cannot be thought, that an 
hour and three qnaiters' conversation cotdd all be retained, 
though the main of it she thinks she does,) she said to Mrs. 
Bargrave, she would have her write a letter to her brother, 
and tell him, she would have him give rings to such and 
such; and that there was a purse of gold in her cabinet, 
and that she would have two broad pieces given to her 
cousin Watson. 
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Talldng at this rate, !\Irs. Bargrave thought that a fit 
was coming upon her, and so placed herself in a chair just 
before her knees, to keep her from falling to the ground, if 
her his should occasion it: for the elbow-chair, she thou^t, 
would keep her ham faOiqg on eifher side. And to divert 
Mis. Veal, as she tliottght, took bdd of her gown-sleeve 
several times, and commended it. Mrs. Veal told her, it 
was a scowered silk, and newly made up. But for all this, 
Mrs. \^eal persisted in her request, and told Mrs. Bargrave, 
she must not deny her: and she would have her tell her 
brother all their conversation, when she had opportunity. 
Bear Mrs. Veal, says Mrs. Bargrave, this seems so imperti- 
nent, that I cannot tell how to comply with it; and what a 
mortifying story will our oonvefsation be to a young gen- 
tleman? Why, says Mrs. Bargrave, it is much better, me- 
thinks, to do it yourself. No, sa5rs Mrs. Veal, though it 
seems impertinent to you now, you will see more reason for 
it hereafter. Mrs. Bargrave then, to satisfy her impor- 
tunity, was going to fetch a pen and ink; but Mrs. Veal 
said, Let it idone now, but do it when I am gone; but yon 
must be sure to do it: whkh was one of the last things she 
enjoined her at parting; and so she promised her. 

Then Mrs. Veal asked for Mrs. Bargrave's daughter; 
^e said, she was not at home: But if you have a mind to 
see her, says Mrs. Bargrave, I'll send for her. Do, says 
Mrs. Veal. On which she left her, and went to a neighbor's 
to seek for her; and the time Mrs. Bargrave was return- 
ing, Mrs. Veal was got without the door in the street, in 
the face of the beast-market, on a Saturday, whidi is mar- 
ket-day, and stood ready to part, as soon as Mrs. Bar- 
grave came to her. She asked her, why she was in such 
haste. She said she must be going, though perhaps she 
might not go her journey till Monday; and told Mrs. Bar- 
grave, she hoped she should see her again at her cousin 
Watson^ before she went whither she was going. Then 
she said, she would take her leave of her, and wafked from 
Mrs. Bargrave in her view, till a turning interrupted the 
sight of her, which was three quarters after one in the after* 
noon. 

Mrs. Veal died the 7 th of September, at twelve o'clock 
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at noon of her fits, and had not above four hours' senses 
before her death, in which" time she received the sacrament. 
The next day after Mrs. Veal's appearing, being Sunday. 
Mrs. Bargrave WBB mif^iiaty indi^Kned ira ft oold, aiMi 
a sore throat, that she ooold not 90 out that day; but on 
Monday morning she aent a peraon to O^itam Watson's^ 
to know if Mrs. Veal was there. They wtmdered at Mrs. 
Bargrave's inquiry; and sent her word, that she was not 
there, nor was expected. At this answer Mrs. Bargrave 
told the maid she had certainly mistook the name, or made 
some blunder. And tliou^ die was ill, she put on her 
hood, and wnt bersdf to Gaptein Wataon^ though she 
knew none of the famfly, to see if Mrs. Veal was there or 
not. They said, they wondered at her asking, for that she 
had not been in town; they were sure, if she had, she would 
have been there. Says Mrs. Bargrave, I am sure she was 
with me on Saturday almost two hours. They said, it was 
impossible; for they must have seen her if she had. In 
comes Q^ibun Wataon, ivhite Ibqr dispute, and aaidi 
that Mrs. Veal was oertalnly dead, and her escutdieons 
were making. This strangdy surprised Mrs. Bargrave, 
when she sent to the person immediately who had the care 
of them, and found it true. Then she related the whole 
stozy to Captain Watson's family, and what gown she had 
on, and how striped; and that Mis. Veal told her, it was 
floowered.- llien Mrs. Watson cried out. You have sea 
her indeed, for none knew, but Mrs. Vi^ and myself, that 
the gown was scowered. And Mrs. Watson owned, that she 
described the gown exactly: For, said she, I helped her to 
make it up. This Mrs. Watson blazed all about the town, 
and avoudied the demonstration of the truth of Mrs. Bar- 
giave's seeing Mrs. Veal's apparition. And Captain Wat* 
son carried two gentlemen Immediately to Mis. Baigrave^ 
house, to hear the relatiott of her own mouth. And idien 
it spread so fast, that genUemen and persons of quality, 
the judicious and skeptical part of the world, flocked in 
'upon her, it at last became such a task, that she was forced 
to go out of the way. For they were, in geieral, extremely 
satisfied of the truth of the thing, and plainly saw that 
Mis. Bargrave was no hypochondiaic; lor she always aj^ 
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pears ivitb such a cheerful air, and pleasiog mi'en, that she 
has gained the favor and esteem of all the gentry; and it is 
thought a great favor, if they can but get the relation from 
her own mouth. I should have told you before, that Mrs. 
Veal told Mrs. Bargrave, that her sister and brother-in-law 
vreie just come down irom London to see her. Says Mis. 
Baigrave, How came you to order matters so strangely? 
It could not be helped, says Mis. Veal. And her brother 
and sister did come to see her, and entered the town of 
Dover just as Mrs. Veal was expiring. Mrs. Bargrave, 
asked her, whether she would drink some tea. Says Mrs. 
Veal, I do not care if I do ; but I'll warrant you, this mad 
fdlow (meaning Mrs. Bargrave's husband) has bndbe 
all your trinkets. But, says Mis. Bargrave, I'll get some- 
thing to drink in for all that; but Mis. Veal waived it, and 
said, It is no matter, let it alone; and so it passed. 

All the time I sat with Mrs. Bargrave. which was some 
hours, she recollected fresh sayings of Mrs. Veal. And one 
material thing more she told Mrs. Bargrave, that old Mr. 
Breton aDoved Mrs. Veal ten pounds a year; irfiicfa was a 
secret, and unknown to Mrs. Baigrave, tfll Mis. Veal told 
ither. 

Mrs. Bargrave never varies in her story; which puzzles 
those who doubt of the truth, or are unwilling to believe it. 
A servant in the neighbor's yard, adjoining to Mrs. Bar- 
grave's house, heard her talking to somebody an hour of 
the time Mis. Veal was with her. Mrs^ Bargrave vent out 
to her next ndghbor's the very moment m parted with 
Mrs. Veal, and told her what ravishing conversation she 
had with an old friend, and told the whole of it. Drelin- 
court's Book of Death is, since this happened, bought up 
strangely. And it is to be observed, that notwithstanding 
all the trouble and fatigue Mrs. Bargrave has undergone 
upon this account, she never took the value ci a farthing, 
nor suffered her daughter to take anjrtlung of anybody, 
and therefore can have no interest In telling the stoiy. 

But Mr. Veal does what he can to stifle the matter, 
and said, he would see Mrs. Bargrave; but yet it is cer- 
tain matter of fact that he has been at Captain Watson's 
since the death of his sister, and yet never went near Mrs. 
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Bargrave; and some of his friends report her to be a liar, 
and that she knew of Mr. Breton's ten pounds a year. But 
the person who pretends to say so, has the reputation of a 
notorious liar, among, persons whom I know to be of un- 
doiibied cndit Now Mr. Veal Is niore of a gnifleiiuui tlian 
to aay she lies; but says, a bad bosband fas crazed her. 
But she needs only present herself, and it will effectually 
confute that pretense. Mr. Veal says, he asked his sister 
on her death-bed, whether she had a mind to dispose of 
anything? And she said, No. Now, the things which Mrs. 
Veal's apparition would have disposed of, were so trifling, 
and nothkig of justice aimed at in Adr disposal, tb&t the 
design of it appeals to me to be only in order to make Mis* 
Bargrave so to demonstrate the truth of her appearance^ 
as to satisfy the world of the reality thereof, as to what she 
had seen and heard; and to secure her reputation among the 
reasonable and understanding part of mankind. And then 
again, Mr. Veal owns, that there was a purse of gold; but • 
it was not found in her cabinet, but in a comb-boz. Hiis 
looks improbable; for that Mrs. Watson owned, that Mis. 
Veal was so very careful of the key of the caUnet, that she 
would trust nobody with it And if so, no doubt she 
would not trust her ^old out of it. And Mrs. Veal's often 
drawing her hand over her eyes, and asking Mrs. Bar- 
grave whether her fits had not impaired her, looks to me 
as if she did it on purpose to remind Mn. Bargrave of her 
fits, to prepare her not to think it strange that she shoidd 
put her upon writing to her brother to dispose ci zings 
and gold, which looked so much like a dying person's re- 
quest; and it took accordingly with Mrs. Bargrave, as the 
effects of her fits coming upon her; and was one of the 
many instances of her wonderful love to her, and care of 
her, that she shooM not be affrighted; which indeed ap- 
pears in lier whoile management, particnlarly in her oomh 
ing to her in tibe day-time, waiving the salutation, and when 
she was alone; and then the manner of her partiog, to 
prevent a second attempt to salute her. 

Now, why Mr. Veal should think this relation a reflec- 
tion, as it is plain he does, by his endeavoring to stifle it, 
I cannot imagine; because the generality b^eve her to be 
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a good spirit, her discourse was so heavenly. Her two 
great errands were to comfort Mrs. Bargrave in her af- 
flictum, and to ask her fofi^veness for the breacb of friend- 
ship, and with a pious discourse to enoonrage her. So 

that, after all, to suppose that Mrs. Bargrave could hatch 
such an invention as this from Friday noon till Saturday 
noon, supposing that she knew of Mrs. Veal's death the 
very first moment, without jumbling circumstances, and 
without any interest too; she must be more witty, fortunate, 
and ^dud too, than any indifferent peison, I dare say, 
ynSl allow. I asked Mrs. Baigrave aeveial times, if she 
was sure she felt the gown? She answered modestly, II 
my senses be to be relied on, I am sure of it. I asked her, 
if she heard a sound when she clapped her hand upon her 
knee? She said, she did not remember she did; but said 
she appeared to be as much a substance as I did, who talked 
with hier. And I may, said she, be as soon persuaded, that 
your apparition is talking to me now, as that I did not really 
see her: for I was under no manner of fear, and received hat 
as a friend, and parted with her as such. I would not, says 
she, give one farthing to make any one believe it: I have 
no interest in it; nothing but trouble is entailed upon me for 
a long time, for aught I know; and had it not come to light 
by accident, it wouM never have been made public. But 
now, sJie says, she will make her own private use of it, and 
Iceep hendf out of the way as much as she can; and so she 
has done since. She says. She had a gentleman who came 
thirty miles to her to hear the relation; and that she had 
told it to a room full of people at a time. Several particu- 
lar gentlemen have had the story from Mrs. Bargrave s own 
month. 

This thing has very mudi affected me, and I am as weU 

satisfied, as I am of Uie best-grounded matter of iKL And 

why we should dispute matter of fact, because we cannot 
solve things of which we can have no certain or demonstra- 
tive notions, seems strange to me. Mrs. Bargrave's author- 
ity and sincerity alone, would have been undoubted in any 
Other case. 
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TO THE BEADER 

Tbe origin of the foregoing cuiioiis stoiy fliens to have 
been as follows: — 

An adventurous bookseller had ventured to print a con- 
siderable edition of a work by the Reverend Charles Drelin- 
court, minister of the Calvinist church in Paris, and trans- 
lated by M. D'Assigny, under the title of ''The CSiristian's 
Defense agsinst the Fear of Death, with several directiciiis 
how to prepare ourselves to die wclL" But however certain 
the prospect of death, it is not so agreeable (unfortunatdy)" 
as to invite the eager contemplation of the public; and Dre- 
lincourt's book, being neglected, lay a dead stock on the 
hands of the publisher. In this emergency, he applied to De 
Foe to a»bt him (by dint of such means as were then, as 
wdl as now, pretty wdl understood in the lilenuy world) hi 
rescuiqg the unfortunate book from the literaiy death to 
which general neglect seemed about to consign it 

De Foe's genius and audacity devised a plan which, for 
assurance and ingenuity, defied even the powers of Mr, 
Puff in the Critic: for who but himself would have thought 
of snmrnoning up a ghost from the grave to hear witness 
hi favor ci a halting body of divinity? There is a matter- 
of-fact, business-like style in the whde account of the tran^ 
action, which bespeaks ineffable powers of self-possession. 
The narrative is drawn up "by a gentleman, a Justice of 
Peace at Maidstone, in Kent, a very intelligent person." 
And, moreover, "the discourse is attested by a veiy sober 
gentlewoman, who lives in Canterimiy, within a few doors of 
tile house in iriiidi Mrs. Bargrave Uvea." The Justice be* 
lieves his kinswoman to be of so discerning a sphit, as not 
to be put upon by any fallacy — and the kinswoman positive- 
ly assures the Justice, "that the whole matter, as it is re- 
lated and laid down, is really true, and what she herself 
heard, as near ao may be, from Mrs. Bargrave's own mouth, 
who, she knows, had no reason to invent or publish such a 
stoiy, or any design to forgt and tell a lie, behig a woman 
of so nnidi honesty and virtue, and her whole life a course, 
3s it were, of piety." Skepticism itself could not resist this 
triple court of evidence so artfully combined, the Justice 
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attesting for the disoeming spirit of the sober and under- 
standing gentlewoman bis kinswoman, and bb kinsw(»na]| 
becoming bail for the veradty of Mrs. Bargrave. And here, 

gentle reader, admire the simplicity of those days. Had 
Mrs. Veal's visit to her friend happened in our time, the 
conductors of the daily press would have given the word, ami 
seven gentlemen unto the said press belonging, would, with 
an obedient start, have made off for Kingston, for Canter- 
bury, for Dover,— lor Kamchatka if necessaiy,— to pose 
tbe Justice, cross-examine Mis. Bargrave, confront the sober 
and understanding kinswoman, and dig Mrs. Veal up from 
her grave, rather than not get to the bottom of the story. 
But in our time we doubt and scrutinize; our ancestors won- 
dered and believed. 

Before Ibe stoiy is commenced, tbe understanding gentle- 
woman (not tbe Justice of Peace), wbo h tbe rqiorter, 
takes some pains to repel the objections made against the 
story by some of the friends of Mrs. Veal's brother, "wbo 
consider the marvel as an aspersion on their family, and 
do what they can to laugh it out of countenance. 6ideed, 
it is allowed, with admirable impartiality, that Mr. Veal is 
too mudi of a gentleman to suppose Mrs. Baigrave invettted 
ibe story— scandal tts^ could scarce bave supposed (bat 
— although one notorious liar, wbo is cbastised towards tbe 
conclusion of the story, ventures to throw out such an insin- 
uation. No reasonable or respectable person, however, could 
be found to countenance the suspicion, and Mr. Veal him- 
self opined that Mrs. Bargrave had been driven crazy by 
a crod busband, and dreamed tbe lAole story of tbe appa- 
rition. Now all this is sufiBdentty artfuL To bave voucbed 
tbe fact as univeKBany known, and bdieved by every one^ 
nem, con., wouM not have been half so satisfactory to a 
skeptic as to allow fairly that the narrative had been im- 
pugned, and hint at the character of one of those skeptics, 
and the motives of another, as suf&cient to account lor their 
want of belief . Now to tbe fisct itsdf • 

Mrs. Bargrave and Mrs. Veal bad been fHends in ytnsfii, 
and bad protested their attachment ^ould last as long as 
they lived; but when Mrs. Veal*s brother obtained an 
office in tbe customs at Dover, some cessation of tbeir inti- 
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inacy eosoedy ''UiOQ^ mtliout any positi^ Mn. 

Bargrave had removed to Canterbury, and was residing bi 

a house of her own, when she was suddenly interrupted by a 
visit from Mrs. V^, as she was sitting in deep contempla- 
tion of certain distresses of her own. The visitor was in a rid- 
ing-habit, and announced herself as prepared for a distant 
journey (whidi seems to intimate tint spirits have a consid- 
erable distance to go before they arrive at their ap po in t ed 
station, and that the females at least pat on a habit for the 
occasion). The spirit, for such was the seeming Mrs. Veal, 
continued to waive the ceremony of salutation, both in going 
and coming, which will remind the reader of a ghostly lov- 
er's legly to his mistress in the fine old Scottish ballad:— 

Why should I come within thy bower? 

I am no earthly roan; 
And should I Idss thy rosy ]^ 

Thy days would not be lang; 

They then began to talk in the homely style of middle-aged 
ladies, and Mrs. Veal proses concerning the conversations 
they had formerly held, and the books they had read to- 
gether. Her very recent eiperience probably led Mrs. Veal 
to talk of dteath, and the books written on the aobject, anS 
she pronounced ex cathedrd, as a dead person was best 
entitled to do, that "Drelincourt's book on Death was the 
best book on the subject ever written." She also mentioned 
Dr. Sherlock, two Dutch books which had been translated, 
and sevesal others; but Drdincourt, she said, had the dear- 
est notions of death and the fotore state of any irbo had 
handled that subject. She then asked for the work [we mar- 
vel the edition and impress had not been mentioned] and 
lectured on it with great eloquence and affection. Dr. 
Kenrick's Ascetick was also mentioned with approbation by 
this critical specter [the Doctor's wori^ was no doubt a ten- 
ant of the sJielf in some favorite publisber's shop] ; and 
Mr. Norria^ Poem m Friendship, a work, ^di I doubt, 
tliough honored with a ghost's approbation, we may now 
seek for as vainly as Correlli tormented his memory to re- 
cover the sonata which the devil played to him in a dream. 
Presently after, from former habits we may suppose, the 
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guest desires a cap of tea; but, bethinking beradf of her 

new character, escapes from her own proposal by recol- 
lecting that Mr. Bargrave was in the habit of breaking his 
wife's china. It would have been indeed strangely out of 
character if the spirit had lunched, or breakfasted upon 
tea azid toast. Siioi a coostitninatlon would have sounded 
as ridiculous as if the statue of the commander in Don Juan 
had not only accepted of the invitation of the libertine to 
supper, but had also committed a beefsteak to his flinty 
jaws and stomach of adamant. A little more conversation 
ensued of a less serious nature, and tending to show that 
even the passage from life to death leaves the female anxiety 
about jperscm and diess somewhat alive. The gliost asked 
Mi& Baigrave whether she did not think her veiy much 
alttted, and Mrs. Bargrave of course complimented her on 
her good looks. Mrs. Bargrave also admired the gown which 
Mrs. VeaJ wore, and as a mark of her perfectly restored con- 
fidence, the spirit led her into the important secret, that it 
was a scoured silk, and lately made up. She informed her 
also of another secret, namely, that one Mr. Breton had 
alloired her ten pounds a year; and, lastly, she requested 
that Mrs. Baigrave would write to her brother, and tdl him 
how to distribute her mourning rings, and mentioned there 
was a purse of gold in her cabinet. She e^ressed some 
wish to see Mrs. Bargrave's daughter; but when that good 
lady went to the next door to seek her, she found on her 
return Uie guest leaving the house. She had got without the 
door, In the street, in the face of the beast market, on a 
Saturday, which is market day, and stood ready to part. 
She said she must be going, as she had to call upon her 
cousin Watson (this appears to be a gratis dictum on the 
part of the ghost) and, maintaining the character of mortal- 
ly to the last, she quietly turned the curuei, and walked 
out of sight. 

Then came the news of Mrs. Veal*s having died the day 
before at noon. Says Mrs. Bargrave, "I am sure she was 
with me on Saturday almost two hours." And in comes 
Captain Watson, and says Mrs. Veal was certainly dead. 
And then come all the pieces of evidence, and especially the 
striped silk guwn. Then Mrs. Watson cried out, "You hava 
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seoD her indeed, for none knew but Mrs. Veal and I tliat 

that gown was scoured"; and she cried that the gown was 
described exactly, for, said she, "I helped her to make it 
up." And next we have the silly attempts made to discredit 
the history. Even Mr. Veal, her brother, was obliged to 
aOow tluit the gold was lomid, bnt with a differenoey and 
pretended it was not found in a cabinet, but elsewhere; and, 
in short, we have all the gossip of says /, and tfmiks I, and 
says she, and thinks she, which diq[nited matters ItSltalljr 
excite in a country town. 

When we have thus turned the tale, the seam without, 
it may be thought too ridiculous to have attracted notice. 
But whoever will read it as tdd by De Foe himself, will 
agree that, could the thing have happened in rality, so 
it would have been told. The sobering the whole super- 
natural visit into the language of the middle or low life, 
gives it an air of probabUity even in its absurdity. The 
ghost of an exciseman's housekeeper, and a seamstress, were 
not to converse lii^e Brutus with his Evil Genius. And the 
drcumstanoes of scoured silks, broken tea^hhia, and such 
like, iriiile they are the natural topics of such persons' con- 
vermtion, would, one might have thought, be the last lAidk 
an inventor would have introduced into a pretended narra- 
tive betwixt the dead and living. In short, the whole is so 
distinctly circumstantial, that, were it not for the impossi- 
bility, or extreme improbability at least, of such an occur- 
rence, the evidence ctMild not but support the story. 

The effect was most wtmderful. DfMicaurt upon Deaik, 
attested by one who could speak from e^>erience, took an 
unequal ed run. The copies had hung on the bookseller's 
hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets. They now tra- 
versed the town in every direction, like the same balls dis- 
charged from a field-piece. In short, the object of I^lrs. 
Veal^ apparition was perfedh^ attained^ — [See The Miscel- 
Isneons Fkose Worics of Sir waiter Scott, Bart, toL iv. p. 
305, ed. X837.] 
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By Montague Rhodes Jaiies 

ST. BERTRAND DE COMMINGES is a decayed town 
on the spun of tbe Pyrenees, not veiy far from Ton* 
louse, and still nearer to BagD^res-de-Luchon. It was the 
site of a bishopric until the Revolution, and has a cathedral 
which is visited by a certain number of tourists. In the 
spring of 1883 an Englishman arrived at this old-world 
place — I can hardly dignify it with the name of city, for 
there are not a thousand inhabitants. He was a Cambridge 
man, ^nbo had come spedaUy from Toulouse to see St. 
Berlxand's Churdi, and had left two friends, who were less 
keen archaeologists than himself, in their hotel at Tou- 
louse, under promise to join him on the following morning. 
Half an hour at the church would satisfy them, and a3l 
three could then pursue their journey in the direction of 
Aucb. But our Englishman had come early on the day in 
question, and proposed to himself to fin a note^book and 
to use several doxens of plates in the process of describing 
and photographing every comer of the wonderful church 
that dominates the little hill of Comminges. In order to 
carry out this design satisfactorily, it was necessary to mo- 
nopolize the verger of the church for the day. The vergCT 
or sacristan (I prefer the latter appellation, inaccurate as 
it may be) was acoordln^ sent for by the somewhat 
bmsque lady "wbo keeps the inn of the Chapeau Rouge; 
and when he came, the Englishman found him an unex- 
pectedly interesting object of study. It was not in the 
personsd appearance of the little, dry, wizened old man 
that the interest lay, for he was precisely like dozens of 
Other church-guardians in France, but in a curious furtive, 
or rather hmited and o p pres s ed, air which he had. He waa 
perpetually half fencing bdiind him; the musdes of his 
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back and shoulders seemed to be hunched in a continual 
nervous contraction, as if he were expecting every moment 
to find himself in the dutch of an enemy. The English- 
man hardly kaew ivliether to put him down as a man haunt- 
ed a fixed ddusioiiy or as one oppressed by a guflty 
conscience, or as an unbearably henpe^ed husband. 
probabilities, when reckoned up, certainly pointed to the 
last idea; but, still, the impression conveyeid was that of 
a more formidable persecutor even than a termagant wife. 

However, the Englishman (let us call him Dennistoun) 
was soon too deep in his note-book and too busy with his 
eamera to give mote than an oocasiooal glance to the 
sacristan. Whenever he did look at him, he found him 
at no great distance, either huddling himself back against 
the wadl or crouching in one of the gorgeous stalls. Den- 
nistoun became rather fidgety after a time. Mingled 
suspidrais that he was keeping the old man from his 
dejeuner, that he was regarded as likely to make away 
ivith St Bertnnd'8 ivoiy ooaier, or with fbe daaty stuffed 
crocodile tbat bangs over the font, began to torment him. 

''Won't you go lionie?" lie said at last; "I'm quite wdl 
able to finish my notes alone; yon can lock me in if you 
like. I shall want at least two hours more here, and it 
must be cold for you, isn't it?" 

"Good heavens 1" said the iitlle man, whom the sugges- 
tloii seemed to thimr into a state ol imacoonntidile tenor, 
"sodi a Hiing cannot be tluraght of for a moment. Leave 
monsiear alone in the drardi? No^ no; two hours, three 
hours, all will be the same to me. T "have breakfasted, I 
am not at all cold, with many thanks to monsieur." 

"Very well, my little man," quoth Dennistoun to him- 
self: "you have been warned, and you must take the con- 
sequenoes.'* 

Before the opirstioa of the two hours, the stalls, the 

enormous dilapidated organ, the choir-screen of Bishop 

John de Mauleon, the renmants of gla?^ nnd tapestry, and 
the objects in the treasure-chamber, had been well and 
truly examined; the sacristan still keeping at Dennistoun's 
heels, and every now and then whipping round as if he had 

been stung, y/gbm one or other of the stnnge noises that 
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tionUe a large empty buflding fdl on bis ear. Qnloaa 
noises tbey ivm Bometimes. 

**Once," Dennistoun said to me, "I could have sworn 1 
heard a thin metallic voice laughing high up in the tower. 
I darted an iDquiring glance at my sacristan. He was 
v/hite to the lips. *It is he — that is — it is no one; the door 
is locked/ was all he said, and we looked at each other for 
a fidl mfnate;'' 

Anodier Htde fnddoit pnzded Deonbtoim a good deal. 
He was fflMminiiig a large dark picture that hangs behind 
the altar, one of a series illustrating the miracles of St. 
Bertrand. The composition of the picture is well-nigh in- 
deciphoable^ but there is a Latin legend below, which runs' 
thus: 

"Qualiter S. Bertrandus Uberavit hominqn' quern diabolus dia 
Tolebat strangulare." (How St Bertrand ^pivered a man whom 
the Devil long sought to strangle.) 

Dennistoun was turning to the -^acristan with a smile 
and a jocular remark of some soi#bn his lips, but he was 
confounded to see the old man c^his knees, gazing at flie 
picture villi the eye of a supnant in agony, his bands 
tightly clasped, and a rain of on his cheeks. Den- 
nistoun naturally pretended dfhave noticed nothing, but 
the question would not aw^p from him, "Why should a 
daub of this kind affect any one so strongly?" He seemed 
to himself to be getting some sort of clue to the reason 

the strange look that bad been pnadlng bim all the day: 
the man nrast be monomaniac; but irfut ms his mono- 
mania? 

It was nearly five o'clock ; the short day was drawing in, 
and the church began to fill with shadows, while the curi- 
ous noises — the muiEfled footfalls and distant talking voices 
that had been perceptible all day — seemed, no doubt be- 
cause of the jfwimg light and the consequenfiy quickened 
sense ci hearing, to beoome mote frequent and intfiiffiit. 

The sacristan began lor the first time to show signs of 
hurry and impatience. He heaved a sigh of relief when 
cameca and note-book were finally packed up and stowed 
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away, and hurriedly beckoned Dennistoun to the western 
door of the church, under the tower. It was time to ring 
the Angelus. A few pulls at the reluctant rope, and the 
great bell Bertrande, high in the tower, began to speak, 
and swung her vcnoe up among the pinea and down to 
the valleysy loud with mountain-stEeamSy calUng the dwell- 
as on those lonely hills to remember and repeat the salu- 
tation of the angel to her whom he called Blessed among 
women. With that a profoimd quiet seemed to fall for 
the first time that day upon the little town, and Dennis- 
toun and the sacristan went out of the church. 

On tbe doorstep they fdl into oonveisation. 

"Monsieur seemed to Interest himself in the old dxMr- 
books in the sacristy." 

"Undoubtedly. I was going to ask yoa if there were 
a library in the town." 

"No, monsieur; perhaps there used to be one belonging 
to the Chapter, but it is now such <i small place—" Here 
came a strange pause of inesolntiaii, as it seemed; then, 
with a sort of fdunge, he went on: ''But If monsieur is 
amatettr des vieux livres, I have at home something that 
might interest him. It is not a hundred yards." 

At once all Dennistoim's cherished dreams of finding 
priceless manuscripts in untrodden comers of France flashed 
up, to die down again the next moment. It was probably a 
sti^id missal of Planting printing, about 1580. Where 
was the likdEOiGod that a place so near Toulouse would not 
have been ransacked long ago bjr oollectors? However, it 
would be foolish not to go; he would reproach himself for 
ever after if he refused. So they set off. On the way the 
curious irresolution and sudden determination of the sacris- 
tan recurred to Dennistoun, and he wondered in a shame- 
Isoed way vAusQiet he was being decoyed into some pat* 
lieu to be made away with as a sui^[>osed rich English- 
man. He contrived, therefore, to begin talking with his 
guide, and to drag in, in a rather clumsy fashion, the fact 
that he ejcpected two friends to join 1dm early the next 
morning. To his surprise, the announcement seemed to 
relieve the sacristan at once of some of the anxiety that 
opptessed him* 
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"That is well," he said quite brightly — "that is very well. 
Monsieur will travel in company with his friends; they will 
be always near hinu It Is a good thing to tcavd tins in 
company— sometimes.'* 

The last word appeared to be added as an afterthought, 
and to briog with it a lelapse into gloom for the poor 
. little man. 

They were soon at the house, which was one rather larger 
than its neighbors, stone-built, with a shield carved over 
the door, the sbidd of Alberic de ManMon, a collateral 
descendant, Dennlstonn tells me, of Bishop John de Mau- 
Ite. This Alberic was a Canon of Comminges from 1680 
to 170T. The upper windows of the mansion were boarded 
up, and the whole place bore, as does the rest of Com- 
minges, the aspect of decaying age. 

Arrived on his doorstep, the sacristan paused a moment. 

"Perhaps,'' he saM, "perhaps, alter all, monsieur baa not 
the time?" 

"Not at all-^lots of time— nothing to do till to-mor- 
row. Let us see what it is you have got." 

The door was opened at this point, and a face looked 
out, a face far younger than the sacristan's, but bearing 
something of the same distressing look: only here it seemed 
to be the maik, not so much of fear for personal safiety as 
of acute anxiety on bebalf of another. Plainly, the owner 
of the face was the sacristan's dan^ter; and, but for the 
expression I have de?cribed, she was a handsome girl enough. 
She brightened up considerably on seeing her father accom- 
panied by an able-bodied stranger. A few remarks passed 
between father and daughter, of which Dennistoun only 
caught these words, said by the sacristan, *<He was laugh- 
ing m the church," words whidi were answered only by a 
look of terror from the girl. 

But in another minute they were in the sitting-room of 
the house, a small, high chamber with a stone floor, full of 
moving shadows cast by a wood-fire that flickered on a great 
hearth. Something of the character of an oratory was im- 
parted to it by a tall cnidfiz, wbidi readied almost to the 
ceiUng on one side; the figure was {minted of the natural 
colon, the cross was black. Under Ibis stood a chest of 
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some age and lolldityy and iibta a lan^ bad beat brought, 
and cbaiis set, the saoistan ivent to this diest, and pro- 
duced therefrom, with growing excitement and nervousness^ 

as Dennisloun thought, a large book wrapped in a white 
doth, on which cloth a cross was rudely embroidered in red 
thread. Even before the wrapping had been removed, 
DennistouiL began to be interested by the size and shape of 
the vohune. "Too laige for a miBBal/' he thought, ''and 
not the shape of an antiphoner; perhaps it may be some* 
thing good, after all." The next moment the book was 
open, and Dennistoun felt that he had at last lit upon 
something better than good. Before him lay a large folio, 
bound, perhaps, late in the seventeenth century, with the 
arms of Canon Alberic de Mauleon stamped in gold on 
the sides. There may have been a hundred and fifty leaves 
of paper in the book, and on ahnost every one of tliem waa 
fastened a leaf from an illuminated manuscript. Such a 
collection Dennistoim had hardly dreamed of in his wild* 
est moments. Here were ten leaves from a copy of Gene- 
sis, illustrated with pictures, which could not be later than 
700 A.D. Further on was a complete set of pictures from a 
psalter, of English execution, of the very finest kind that 
the thirteenth oentuiy oould produce; and, perhaps best 
of all, there were twenty leaves of imdal writing in Latin, 
which, as a few words seen here and there told him at once, 
must belong to some very early unknown patristic treatise. 
Could it possibly be a fragment of the copy of Papias "On 
the Words of Our Lord/' which was known to have existed 
as late as the twdfth century at Nimes?*^ Li any case, his 
mind was made up; that book must return to Cambridge 
with him, even if he had to draw the whole of Us balance 
from the bank and stay at St. Bertrand till the money came. 
He glanced up at the sacristan to see if his face yielded any 
hint that the book was for sale. The sacristan was pal^ and 
his lips were working. 

"If monsieur will turn on to the end," he said. 

So moo^enr turned 00, meeting new treasures at every 
rise of a leaf; and at the end of the book he came iipon 

*We now know that these leaves did contain a consideraUe 
fragment of tliat work, if not of that actual copy of it 
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two sheets of paper, of much more recent date than any- 
thing he had yet seen, which puzzled him considerably. 
They must be contemporary, he decided, with the unprin- 
cipled Canon Alberic, who had doubtless plundered the 
Chapter Kbraiy of St Bertnnd to form this priceless soap- 
book. On the first of the paper sheets was a plan, carefully 
drawn and instantly recognizable by a person who knew the 
ground, of the south aisle and cloisters of St. Bertrand's. 
There were curious signs looking like planetary symbols, 
and a few Hebrew words in the comers; and in the north- 
west angle of the cloister was a cross drawn in gold paint. 
Bdow &e plan mm some liiies of mitiqg in Latin, which 
nm thus: 

"RespODsa Dec. i6g4^ Interrogatum est: Invedamne? 

Responsum est: Invenies. Fiamne dives? Fics. Vivamne in- 
videndtts? Vives. Moriarne in lecto meo? Ita." (Answers 
of fbe I3th of December, 1694. It was asked: Sbal! 1 find it? 

Answer: Thou shalt Shall I become rich? Thou wilt Shall 
I live an object of envy? Thou wilt Shall I die in my bed? 
Thou wilt) 

"A good ^ledmen of the treasure-hunter's record — quite 
reminds one of Mr. Minor-Canon Quatremain in 'Old St. 
Paul's,' " was Dennistoun's comment, and he turned the 
leaf. 

What he then saw impressed him, as he has often told me, 
more than he could have oonceh^ any drawing or pic- 
ture capable of unpressing hun. And, though the diawhig 
he saw is no longer in existence, there h a photograph of it 

(which I possess) which fully bears out that statement. 
The picture in question was a sepia drawing at the end of 
the seventeenth century, representing, one would say at first 
sight, a Biblical scene; for the architecture (the picture 
represented an interior) and the figures had that semi- 
classical flavor about them which the artists of two hun- 
dred years ago thous^t appropriate to illustrations of the 
Bible. On the right was a king on his throne, the throne 
elevated on twelve steps, a canopy overhead, soldiers on 
either side — evidently King Solomon. He was bending 
forward with outstretched scepter, in attitude of com- 
mand; his face expressed honor and disgust, yet theie was 
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in it also the mark of imperious command and confident 
power. The left half of the picture was the strangest, how- 
ever. The interest plainly centered there. On the pave- 
ment before the throne were grouped four soldiers, suf- 
loimdiDg a croadiing figure idiich must be described in a 
moment. A fifth soldier lay dead on the pavement, his 
neck distorted, and h& cyd»Us starting from his head. 
The four surrounding guards were looking at the King. 
In their faces the sentiment of horror was intensified; they 
seemed, in fact, only restrained from flight by their implicit 
trust in their master. All this terror was plainly excited by 
the being that crouched in their midst I entirely despair 
of oonvfying by any words tlie impressioa which tiiis figure 
makes upon any one who looks at it. I recollect once show- 
ing the photograph of the drawing to a lecturer on mor- 
phology — a person of, I was going to say, abnormally sane 
and unimaginative habits of mind. He absolutely refused to 
be alone for the rest of that evening, and he told me after- 
wards that for many nights he had not dared toput oat his 
light before gohig to sleep. However, the main traits of 
the figure I can at least mdicate. At fiist you saw only a 
mass of coarse, matted black hair; presently it was seen 
that this covered a body of fearful thinness, almost a skele- 
ton, but with the muscles standing out like wires. The 
hands were of a dusky pallor, covered, like the body, with 
hmgy coarse hairs, and hideout talooed. The eyes, toiiched 
in with a bunnng yellow, had intensely black pi^nls, and 
were fixed upon the throned king with a look of beast-like 
hate. Imagine one of the awful bird-catching spiders of 
South America translated into human form, and endowed 
with intelligence just less than human, and you will have 
some faint conception of the terror inspired by the appal- 
ling effigy. One renuurk is universally made by those to 
whom I have shown the {ucture: 'It was drawn from the 
Ufa" 

As soon as the first shock of his irresistible fright had 
subsided, Dennistoun stole a look at his hosts. The sacris- 
tan's hands were pressed upon his eyes; his daughter, look- 
ing up at the cross on the wall, was telling her beads fever- 
ishly. 
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At last the question was asked, "Is this book for sale?** 

There was the same hesitation, the same plunge of de- 
termiziation, that he had noticed before, and then came the 
welcome answer, "If monsieur pleases," 

"How much do you ask for it?" 

"I will take two hundred and fifty francs." 

This was confounding. Even a collector's conscience is 
sometimes stinedi and Dennistomi's co n scicpce was tendoer 
than a oollectar's. 

"My good man!" he said again and again, "your book 
is worth far more than two hundred and Mty francs^ I 
assure you — far more." 

But the answer did not vary: "I will take two hundred 
and fifty francs, not more.** 

lliere was leally no possibility of refudng such a diance. 
The moo^ was paid, the lecapt signed, a ^ass of wine 
drunk over the transaction, and then the sacristan seemed 
to become a new man. He stood upright, he ceased to 
throw those suspicious glances behind him, he actually 
laughed or tried to laugh. Dennistoun rose to go. 

"I shall have the honor of accompanying monsieur to his 
hotd?" said the sacristan. 

''Oh no, thanks! it isn't a hmidred ysids. I know the 
way perfectly, and there is a moon." 

The offer was pnued three or four times, and refused 
as often. 

"Then, monsieur will summon me if — if he finds occa- 
sion; he will keep the middle of the road, the sides are so 
rou^" 

"Certainly, certahily," said Dennistoun, was impa- 
tient to examine bis prize by himself; and he stepped out 

Into the passage with his book under his arm. 

Here he was met by the daughter; she, it appeared, was 
anxious to do a little business on her own account; perhaps, 
like Gehazi, to "take somewhat" from the foreigner whom 
her father had q;>ared. 

"A silver crucifiz and diain for the neck; monslemr woidd 
perhaps be good enough to accept it?" 

Wdl, really, Dennistoun hadn't much use for these, 
things. What did mademoiselle want for it? 
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''Nothing — ^nothing in the world. Monsieur is more than 
nelcome to iV* 

The tone In which this and much more was said was 
mimfstakably gendiie, so that Bemiistouii was reduced 
to profuse thanks, and submitted to have the chain put 
round his neck. It really seemed as if he had rendered 
the father and daughter some service which they hardly 
knew how to repay. As be set off with his book they stood 
at the door looking after him, and they were still locking 
when he waved them a last good-ni^ from the steps cl 
Hie Chapeau Ro^ge. 

Dinner was over, and Dennistoun was in his bedroom, 
shut up alone with his acquisition. The landlady had mani- 
fested a particular interest in him since he had told her 
that he had paid a visit to the sacristan and bought an old 
book from him. He thought, too, that he had heard a hur- 
ried dialogue between her and the said sacristan In the paa- 
sage outside the salle i manger; some words to the effect 
that "Pierre and Bertrand would be 8leq»ng In the house" 
had closed the conversation. 

At this time a growing feeling of discomfort had been 
creeping over him — nervous reaction, perhaps, after the 
delist of his discovery. Whatever it was, it resulted in a 
conviction that there was some one behind him, and that 
he was far more comfortable with his back to the wall* 
All this, of course, weighed light in the balance as against 
!he obvious value of the collection he had acquired. And 
now, as I said, he was alone in his bedroom, taking stock 
of Canon Alberic's treasures, in which every moment re- 
vealed something more charming. 

''Bless Canon Albericl" said DomisCoun, who had an 
inveterate haint of talking to himself. "I. wonder ^ere 
he is now? Dear me! I wish that landlady would learn to 
laugh in a more cheering manner; it makes one feel as if 
there was some one dead in the house. Half a pipe more, 
did you say? I think perhaps you are right I wonder 
what that crucifix is that the young woman inssted on 
giving me? Last century, I suppose. Yes, probably. It 
is rather a nuisance of a thing to have round one^ neck-^ 
Just too heavy. Most likely her father had been wearing it 
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for 3reais. I think I might give it a dean up before I put it 

away." 

He had taken the crucifix off, and laid it on the table, 
when his attention was caught by an object lying on the red 
doth just by his left elbow. Two or three ideas of what 
it might be flitted through his brain with their own incal- 
culable quickness. 

"A penwiper? No, no sudh thing in the houae. A rat? 
No, too black. A large spider? I trust to goodness not— 
no. Good God! a hand like the hand in that picture 1" 

In another infinitesimal flash he had taken it in. Pale, 
dusky skin, covering nothing but bones and tendons of 
appalling strength; coarse black hairs, longer than ever 
grew on a human hand; nails rising from the ends of the 
fingeis and curving sharply dovm and forward, gray, homy 
and wrinkled. 

He flew out of his chair with deadly, inconceivable terror 
dutching at his heart. The shape, whose left hand rested on 
the table, was rising to a standing posture behind his seat, 
its right hand crooked above his scalp. There was black 
and tattered drapery about it; the coarse hair covered it 
as in the diaivii^p. Tbe lower jaw was fhhi— what can I 
call it?— shallow, like a beast's; teeth showed behind the 
UadL lips; there was no noae; the eyes, of a fiery yellow, 
against which the pupils showed black and intense, and the 
exulting hate and thirst to destroy life which shone there, 
were the most horrifying feature in the whole vision. There 
was intelligence of a kind in them — intelligence beyond that 
of a beast, bdowthat of a man. 

The fedings which this horror stirred in Dennistoun were 
the intensest physical fear and the most profound mental 
loathing. What did he do? WTiat could he do? He has 
never been quite certain what words he said, but he knows 
that he spoke, that he grasped blindly at the silver cruci- 
fix, that he was conscious of a movement towards him on 
the part of the demon, and that he screamed with the voice 
of an animal in hideous pain. 

Pierre and Bertrand, the two sturdy little serving-men, 
who rushed in, saw nothing, but felt themselves thrust aside 
by something that passed out between them, and found 
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Dennistoun in a swoon. They sat up with him that night, 
and his two friends were at St. Bertrand by nine o'clock next 
maming. He himself; though still shaken and nervous, was 
almost liliiiBdf by tbat time^ and lib stoiy found credence 
irftli them, tboufl^ not nntfl tbey lud seen the drawing and 
talked with the sacristan. 

Almost at da^vn the little man had come to the inn on 
some pretense, and had listened with the deepest interest 
to the stoiy retailed by the landlady. He showed no sur- 
prise. 

"It h he— It is het I have seen him myself,'' was bis 
only ooouneDt; and to all qoestionmgs bat one reply was 
vouchsafed: "Deux fois je Tai vu; mite fois je I'ai senti." 
He would tell them nothing of the provenance of the book, 
nor any details of his experiences. "I shall soon sleep, and 
my rest will be sweet. Why should you trouble me?" be 
said. * 

We shall never know what be or Canwi Alberic de Mau- 
Ikon soffend. At the back of that latdid dnwlog mn 
some lines of writing which may be supposed to throw li^ 
on the situation: 

''Contradictio Salomonis cum demonio nocttinux 
Albericus de Mauleone delineavit 
V. Deus in aditttorium. Ps. Qui habitat 
Sancte Bertrande, demoniorum effugator, intercede pro me 

tRisermno. 

Primum uidi nocte 12°** Dec 1694 : uidebo mox ultimum. 
Peccaui et passus sum, plura adhuc passnrus. Dec ag, 
1701," t 

*He died that summer; his daughter married, and settled at 
St PapouU She never understood the circumstances oi her 
fetfier's "ofMiession.'' 

t I.e., The Dispute of Solomon with a demon of the night 
Drawn by Alberic de Mauleon. Versicle. O Ijord, make haste 
to help me. Psalm. Whoso dwelleth (xci.). 

Saiat Bertrand, who puttest devils to Hight, pray for me noit 
unhappy. ^ I saw it first on the night of Dec. 12, 1694 : soon I 
shall see it for the last time. I have sinned and suffered, and 
have more to suffer yet Dec. 29, 1701. 

The "Gallia Christiana" gives the date of the Canon's death as 
December 31, 1701, "in bed, of a sudden seizure." Details of this 
kind are not oMnmon in the great work of the SenuoirliiuiL 
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I have never quite understood what was Dennistoun's 
view of the events I have narrated. He quoted to me once 
a text from Ecdesiasticas: ''Some spirits there be that aie 
created for vengeance, and in their fury lay on sore strokes/' 
On another occasion he said: "Isaiah was a very sensible 
man; doesn't he say something about night monsters living 
in the ruins of Babylon? These things are rather beyond 
us at present" 

Another confidence of his impressed me rather, and I 
sympathized irith it. We had been, last year, to Com- 
mioges, to see Canon Alberic's tomb. It is a great marble 
erectkm with an efSgy of the Canon in a la^e wig and 
soutane, and an elaborate eulogy of his learning below. I 
saw Dennistoun talking for some time with the Vicar of St. 
Bertrand's, and as we drove away he said to me: "I hope 
it isn L wrong: you know I am a Presbyterian — but I — ^I 
believe there vdH be 'saying of Mass aod singing of dirges' 
for Alberic de Matilto's rest." Then he added, with a 
touch of the Northern British in bis tone, "I bad no notion 
thQT came so dear," 

The book is in the Wentworth Collection at Cambridge. 
The drawing was photographed and then burnt by Dennis- 
toon on the day vrbm be left Commmges on the occasion 
of bis tot idsit 
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THE HAUNTED AND THE 

HAtnSTTERS 

THE HOUSE AND THE BRAIN 

* 

By Edwakd BuLmR-LmoN 

A FRIEND of mine, who is a man of letters and a 
philosopher, said to me one day, as if between jest 
and eaniest,— ^FaiMyl aboe ive last met, I liave discovered 
a luumted Aouse in m midst of London.'* 
"Really haunted?— and by what? ghosts?" 
"Well, I can't answer that question: all I know is this 
• — six weeks ago my wife and I were in search of a fur- 
nished apartment. Passing a quiet street, we saw on the 
window of one of the houses a bill, ^Apartments Furnished,' 
The situation suited ns; ife cntoed the lioase— liked the 
nxunft— engaged tibem by tbe wedE— and left them the third 
day. No power on earUi could have reconciled my ^e to 
stay longer; and I don't wonder at it." 
"What did you see?" 

"Excuse me — have no desire to be ridiculed as a super- 
stitious dreamer — ^nor, on the other hand, could I ask you 
to accept on my affirmation what you would hold to be 
Incredible ^thout the evidence of yonr own senses. Let 
me only say this, it was not so much what ive saw or heard 
(in which you might fairly suppose that we were the dupes 
of our own excited fancy, or the victims of imposture in 
others) that drove us away, as it was an undefinable terror 
which seized both of us whenever we passed by the door of 
a certain unfurnished room^ in which we neither saw nor 
heard aiQrthiqg. And the strsngest marvd of all was^ 
that for once in my life I agreed with my wife^ silly woman 

3X 
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though she be — and allowed, after the third night, that it 
•was impossible to stay a fourth in that house. Accordingly, 
on the fourth morning I summoned the woman who kept 
the house and attended on us, and told her that the rooms 
did not quite suit lis, and we would not stay out our week. 
She saJdy diyly, 1 know why: you have stayed loQger ^an 
any other lodger. Few ever stayed a second .niight; none 
before you a third. But I take it they have been very kind 
to you.' 

"*They — ^who?' I asked, affecting to smile. 

***Why, they who haunt the house, whoever they are. 
I don't mind them; I remember them many years ago, 
wbm 1 lived in this house^ not as a servant; but I know 
they will be the death of me some day. I don't care^ 
I'm old, and must die soon anyhow; and then I shall be 
with them, and in this house still.' The woman spoke wipi 
so dreary a calmness, that really it was a sort of awe that 
prevented my conversing with her further. I paid for my 
week, and too happy were my wife and I to get off so 
cheaply.** 

"You excite my cucibsity,'* said I; "nothing I should 
like better than to sleep in a haunted house. Fray give 
me the address of the one which you left so ignomini- 

ously." 

My friend gave me the address; and when we parted, I 
walked straight towards the house thus indicated. 

It is sitoatod on the North side of Qzfofd Street (in a dull 
bot respectable thoroughfare). I found the hovse shut up 
—no bOl at the window, and no response to my knock. As 
I was turning away, a beer-boy, collecting pewter pots at 
the neighboring areas, said to me^ ''Do you want any one 
at that house, sir?" 

"Yes, I heard it was to be let" 

*Xetl — why, the woman who kept It is dead— has beea 
dead these three weeks, and no one can be found to stay 

there, though Mr. J offered ever so much. He offered 

mother, who chars for him, £i a week just to open and shut 
the windows, and she would not." • 

"Would not!— and why?" 

"The house is haunted: and the old woman who kept it 
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was found dead in her bed, with her eyes wide open. Th^ 
say the devil strangled her." 

"Pooh! — ^you speak of Mr, J , Is he the owner of 

the house?" 

«Yes." 

"Where does he live?" 

"In G Street, No. 

"What is he? — in any business?" 

"No, sir — nothing particular; a single gentleman." 

I gave the pot-boy the gratuity earned by his liberal 

ittfomistioiiy and proceeded to Mr. J , in G Street, 

which was close fay the street that boasted the hamted 

house. I was lucky enough to find Mr. J at home— an 

elderly man, mth inteUigent oounteoanoe and prepossessing 
manners. 

I communicated my name and my business frankly. I 
said I heard the house was considered to be haunted — that 
I had a strong desire to caounine a house with so equivocal 
a rqmtation—that I should be greatly obUged if he would 
allow me to hire it, though only for a night. I was willing 
to pay for that privilege whatever he might be inclined to 

ask. "Sir," said Mr. J , with great courtesy, "the house 

is at your service, for as short or as long a time as you 
please. Rent is out of the question — the obligation will be 
on my side should you be able to discover the cause of the 
strange phenomena which at present deprive it of aH 
value. I cannot let it, for I cannot even get a serv^ant to 
keep it in order or answer the door. Unluckily the house is 
haunted, if I may use that expression, not only by night, 
but by day; though at night the disturbances are of a 
more unpleasant and sometimes of a more alarming charac- 
ter. The poor old woman yrbo died in it three weeks ago 
was a pauper whom I took out of a workhouse, for in her 
childhood she had been known to some of my family, and 
had once been in such good circumstances that she had renU 
ed that house of my imcle. She was a woman of superior 
education and strong mind, and was the only person I 
Gofdd ever induce to remain in the house. Indeed, since 
her death, whidi was sudden, and the coroner's inquest, 
whidi gave it a notoriety in the neig^iboiliood, I have so 
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despaiied of findSng aay person to take diaige of the iKme, 
mudi moie a tenant, iJiat I would wiSingJy let it icnt-ftee 

for a year to any one who would pay its rates and taxes." 
''How long is it since the iiouse acquired this sinister 

character?" 

"That I can scarcely tell you, but very many years since. 
Tlie old mnaa I spokt of saU it was haunted irbm she 
rented it between thirty and forty years ago. The lad 

is, that my life has been spent in the East Indies, and in the 
civil semce of the Company. I returned to England last 
year, on inheriting the fortune of an uncle, among whose 
possessions was the house in question. I found it shut 
np and uninhabited. I was told that it was haunted, 
that no one would mhabit it I smiled at tdmt aeemed 
to me 80 idle a story. I spent some money in repairing 
it — added to its old-fashioned furniture a few modem 
articles — advertised it, and obtained a lodger for a year. 
He was a colonel retired on half-pay. He came in with 
his family, a son and a daughter, and four or five ser- 
vants: they all left the house the next day; and, although 
eadi of them declared that he had seen soineaiing different 
ftom that lAich liad scared the others, a aomethhig still 
was equally terrible to all. I really could not in conscience 
sue, nor even hlame, the colonel for breach of agreement. 
Then I put in the old woman I have spoken of, and she was 
empowered to let the house in apartments. I never had 
one lodger who stayed more than three days. I do not tell 
you thefr stories— to no two lodgers have there been exactly 
the same phenomena repeated. It is better that yon should 
judge for yourself, than enter the house with an imaginatkm 
influenced by previous narratives; only be prepared to see 
and to hear something or other, and take-whatever precau^ 
tions you yourself please." 

"Have you never had a curiosity yourself to pass a night 
in that house?" 

^es. I passed not a nig^t, but three hours in broad day- 
light alone in that house. My curiosity is not satisfied but 
it is qupnclied. I have no desire to renew the experiment. 
You cannot complain, you see, sir, that I am not suffi- 
ciently candid; and unless your interest be exceedingly eager 
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and your nerves unusually strong, I honestly add, that I 
advise you not to pass a night in that house." 

''My interest is exceedingly keen/' said I, *'and though 
only a oowaxd ivfll boast of his nerves in situatioiis wboSy 
imfomiUar to him, yet my nerves have been seasoned in sodi 
variety of danger that I have the li^t to nfy OH them— 
even in a haunted house." 

Mr. J said very little more; he took the keys of the 

house out of his bureau, gave them to me — and, thanking 
him cordially for his frankness, and liis urbane concession 
to nor wish, I canied off my priae. 

In^tient for the experiment^ as soon as I readied hom^ 
I smnmooed my confidential servant — young man of gay 
spirits, fearless temper, and as free from sopefStitioiis pre- 
judices as any one I could think of. 

"F said I, "you remember in Germany how dis- 
appointed we were at not finding a ghost in that old castle, 
^ril^ was said to be haunted by a headless apparition? 
WcO, I have heard of a house in London whidi, I have 
reason to hope, is decidedly haunted. I mean to sleep there 
to-night. From what I hear, there is no doubt that some- 
thing will allow itself to be seen or to be heard — something, 
perhaps, excessively horrible. Do you think if I take you 
with me, I may rely on your presence of mind, whatever 
may happen?" 

"Oh, surl pray trust me," a nswered F— , grinning with 
delight. 

"Very well; then here are the keys of the house — this is 
the address. Go now — select for me any bedroom you 
please; and since the house has not been inhabited for 
weeks, make up a good fire — air the bed well — see, of course, 
that tliere are candles as wdl as fnei Take with you my 
revolver and my dagger— «o much for my weapons — 
aim yourself equally well ; and if we are not a match for 
a dozen g^ts, we shall be but a sorry couple of En^^idi- 
men." 

I was engaged for the rest of the day on business so 
urgent that I had not leisure to think much on the nocturnal 
adventure to iAkIi I had plighted my honor. I dined alone: 
and veiy late^ and iribile dfidng, raid, aa & my habit 1 
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selected one of the volumes of Macaulay's Essays. I tboug^ 
to myself that I would take the book with me; there was so 
much of the healthfulness in the style, and practical life 
in the subjects, that it would serve as an antidote against 
the influence of superstitious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half-past nine, I put the book into my 
pocket, and strolled IdSordy towiffds the haunted house. 
I took with me a favorite dog — an exceedingly sharp, bold 
and vigilant buU-temer— *a dog fond of prowling about 
strange ghostly comers and passages at nl|^t in seaidl of 
rats — a dog of dogs for a ghost. 

It was a summer night, but chilly, the sky somewhat 
gloomy and overcast Still there was a moon — faint and 
siddy, Init still a moon— and If Uie doods penniftted, after 
mid^ght it would be brighter. 

I reached the house, knocked, and my servant opened 
Ttiih a cheerful smile. 

"All right, sir, and very comfortable." 

"Oh!" said I, rather disappointed; 'liave you not seen 
nor heard anything remarkable?" 

'*Well, sir, I must own I lave Beard sometliing queer.** 

"What?— what?" 

"The sound of feet pattering bdiind me; and once at 
twice small noises like wfa&^iers dose at my ear— Clothing 

more." 

"You are not at all frightened?" 

"II not a bit of it, sir," and the man's bold look reas- 
sured me on one polnt-^viz^ that happen vdiat might, he 
would not desert me. 

We were in the ball, the street-door closed, and my at- 
tention was now drawn to my dog. He had at first nin in 
eagerly enough, but had sneaked back to the door, and was 
scratching and whining to get out. After patting him on 
the head, and encouraging him gently, the dog seemed to 
reooncfle Umsdf to the situation, ioA fcdlowed me and 

F through the house, but kee^^ng dose at my heds 

instead of fannying inquisitively in advance, which was his 
usual and normal habit in all strange places. We first vis- 
ited the subterranean apartments, the kitchen and other 
offices, and especially the cellars, in which last there were 
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two or three bottles of wine still left in a bin, covered with 
oobwdss, and evidently, by their appearance, imdisturbed 
for many years. It was clear that the ghosts were not 
wine-bibbers. For the rest we discovered nothing of in- 
terest. There was a gloomy little backyard with very high 
walls. The stones of this yard were very damp; and what 
fiidi tbe damp, and what with the dust and smoke-grime on 
the pavement our feet left a sU^ impression where we 
passed. 

And now appeared the first strange phenomenon witnessed 
by myself in this strange abode. I saw, just before me, the 
print of a foot suddenly form itself, as it were. I stopped, 
caught hold of my servant, and pointed to it In advance 
id that footprint as sudden^ dropped another. We boOi 
saw it I advanced quiddy to the place; the footprint 
kept advancing before me, a small footprint — the foot of 
a child; the impression was too faint thoroughly to dis- 
tinguish the shape, but it seemed to us both that it was 
the print of a naked foot. This phenomenon ceased when 
we arrived at the opposite wall, nor did it repeat itself on 
retuning. We remounted the stairs, and entered the rooms 
on die gnnmd floor, a dining-parlor, a small back parlor, and 
a still smaller third room that had been probably appropri- 
ated to a footman — all still as death. We then \isited the 
drawing-rooms, which seemed fresh and new. In the front 

room I seated myself in an armchair. F placed on 

** the table the candlestick with which he had lighted us. I 
told Um to shitt the door. As he tamed to do so, a diair 
opposite to me moved from the wall quickly and noilsdessly, 
• and dropped itself about a yard from my own dudr, inune> 
diately fronting it. 

"Why, chis is better than the turning tables," said I, 
with a hrif-laugh; and as I laughed, my dog put back his 
head and howled. 

F , coming back, had not cbaerved the movement ol 

the diair. He employed hhnsdf now In stilling the dog. I 
continued to gaae on the chair, and fanded I saw on^it a 
pale blue misty outline of a human figure, but an outline 
so indistinct that I could only distrust iny own vision. The 
dog now was quiet 
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<*Piit ba<^ tint diair opposite me/* said I to F ; '^t 

it back to the waD." 
F obc;yed. ''Was that you. sir?" said he, tuining 

abruptly. 

"I!— what?" 

*'Why, something struck me. I felt it sharply on the 
shouldei^ just here." 

'^o/' Sfdd I. ''But we have jugglers present, and tboq^ 
we may not discover their tridOy we shall catch ikem befoie 
they frighten us" 

We did not stay long in the drawing-rooms — in fact, 
they felt so damp and so chilly that I was glad to get to 
the fire upstairs. We locked the doors of the drawing-rooms 
— a precaution which, I should observe, we had taken with 
an the rooms we hid searched bdow. The bedroom my ser- 
vant had sdected for me was the best on the floor-— a 
huge one, with two windows fronting the street. The four- 
posted bed, which took up no inconsiderable space, was 
opposite to the fire, which burnt clear and bright; a door 
In the wall to the left, between the bed and the window, 
communicated with the room which my servant appropri- 
ated to himself. This last was a small room with a so€»- 
bed, and had no communication with the landing-place — no 
other door but that which conducted to the bedroom I was 
to occupy. On either side of my fireplace was a cupboard, 
without locks, flush with the wall and covered with the 
same dull-brown paper. We examined these cupboards — 
only books to suspend female dresses — nothing else; we 
soimded the walls — evidently solid— the outer walls of the 
building. Having finished die survey of these apartments, 
warmed myself a few moments, and lighted my cigar, I then, 

still accompanied by F , went forth to complete my 

reconnoiter. In the landing-place there was another door; 
it was closed firmly, "Sir," said my servant, in surprise, 
''I unlocked this door with all the others when I first 
came; it cannot have got locked from the inside, for 

Before he had finished his sentence, the door, which 
neither of us then was touching, opened quietly of itself. 
We looked at each other a single instant. The same thought 
seized both — some htmian agency might be detected here. I 
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rushed in first, my servant feflowed. A small blank dreaiy 
room ^tboiit furniture — ^few empty bones and hampen & 
a comer — a small window — the shutters closed — not even 
a fire-place — no other door than that by which we had en- 
tered — ^no carpet on the floor, and the floor seemed very- 
old, uneven, worm-eaten, mended here and there, as was 
shown by the whiter patches on the wood; but no living 
bebig, and no visible place in which a Uvbg being could 
have hidden. As we stood gazing round, the door by which 
we had entered dosed as quietly as it had before opened: 
we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creq> of undefinable horror. 
Not so my servant "Why, they don't think to trap us, sir; 
I could break the trumpery door with a kick of my foot" 

**Try first if it win open to your hand," said I, shaUng 
off the vague apprehension that had seized me^ 'Srtiile I 
unclose the shutters and see what is without" 

I unbarred the shutters — the window looked on the little 
back yard I have before described; there was no ledge 
without — ^nothing to break the sheer descent of the wall. 
No man getting out of that window would have found any 
footing till he had fallen on the stones bdow. 

F , meamriUley was vainly attempting to open the 

door. He now turned round to me and asked my permis- 
sion to use force. And I should here state, in justice to 
the servant, that, far from evincing any superstitious ter- 
rors, his nerve, composure, and even gayety amidst cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, compelled my admiration, and 
made me congratubte mysdf on having secured a compan- 
ion in eveiy way fitted to the occasion. I wHBhs^y gave 
Um the permission he required. But though he was a re- 
markably strong man, his force was as idle as his milder 
efforts; the door did not even shake to his stoutest kick. 
Breathless and panting, he desisted. I then tried the door 
myself, equally in vain. As I ceased from the effort, again 
ttiat creep of honor came over me; but this time it was 
more cold and stubborn. I felt as if some strange and 
(^lastly exhalation were rising up from the chinks of that 
rugged floor, and filling the atmosphere with a venomous 
influence hostile to human life. The door now very slowly 
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and quietly opened as of its own accord. We precipitated 

ourselves into the landing-place. We both saw a large pale 
light — as large as the human figure but shapeless and un- 
substantial — move before us, and ascend the stairs that led 
from the landing into the attics. I followed the light, and 
my servant fonowed me. It entered, to the right of tiie 
landing, a small garret, of which the door stood open. I 
entered in the same instant. The lig^t then collapsed into 
a small globule, exceedingly brilliant and vivid; rested a 
moment on a bed in the corner, quivered, and vanished. 

We approached the bed and examined it — a. half-tester, 
such as is commonly found in attics devoted to servants. 
On the drawers that stood near it we perceived an old faded 
sQk kerchief, with the needle still left in a rent hidf repaired. 
The kerchief was covered with dust; probably it had be- 
longed to the old woman who had last died in that house, 
and this might have been her sleeping room. I had suffi- 
cient curiosity to open the drawers: there were a few odds 
and ends of female dress, and two letters tied round with a 
narrow ribbon of faded yellow. I took the liberty to possess 
myself of the letters. We found nothuig else in the room 
worth noticing— nor did the light reappear; but we dis- 
tinctly heard, as we turned to go, a pattering footfall on the 
floor — just before us. We went through the other attics 
(in all four), the footfall still preceding us. Nothing to be 
seen — ^nothing but the footfall heard. I had the letters in 
my hand: just as I was descending the stairs I distinctly 
felt my wrist seised, and a fdnt soft effort made to draw 
the letters from my clasp. I only held them the more 
tightly, and the effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to myself, and 
I then remarked that my dog had not followed us when we 
had left it He was thrusting himself dose to the fire, and 
trembling. I was impatient to examine the letters; and 
while I read them, my servant opened a little box in whidi 
he had deposited the weapons I had ordered him to bring; 
took them out, placed them on a table close at my bed-< 
head, and then occupied himself in soothing the dog, who^ 
however, seemed to heed him very little. 

The letters were short — ^tbey were dated; the dates ez- 
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actly thirty-five years ago. They were evidently from a 
lover to his mistress, or a husband to some young wife. 
Not only the terms of expression, but a distinct reference to 
a former voyage, indicated the writer to have been a sea- 
farer. The spelling and liandifiitiiig wm those of a man 
iniperfectly educat^ bat still the laqgnage itself ^ros f oid« 
Ue. In the expressions of endearmoit there was a kind of 
rough wild love ; but here and there were dark and imintel- 
ligible hints at some secret not of love — some secret that 
seemed of crime. "We ought to love each other," was one 
of the sentences I remember, "for how every one else would 
cncrate tis if all ms known." Again: **]>Qnt let any 
one be in the same room with yon at ni^— yon talk in 
your sleep." And again: "Wkat's done can't be undone; 
and I tell you there's nothing against us unless the dead 
could come to life." Here there was underlined in a better 
handwriting (a female's), "They do!" At the end of the 
letter latest in date the same female hand had written these 
wofds: "Lostatsea(be4tliof Jone^thesaoiedayas— 

I pot down the letteis^ and began to muse over their 
contents. 

Fearing, however, that the train of thought into which I 
fell might imsteady my nerves, I fully determined to keep 
my mind in a fit state to cope with whatever of marvelous 
the advancing night might bring forth. I roused myself 
^-laid the lettcn on tiie table-wned up the fiie^ lAJch 
was still blight and cheering— and opened my vorame of 
Macaulay. I read quietly enough till about half-past deven. 
I then threvr m^'self dressed upon the bed, and told my ser- 
vant he might retire to his own room, but must keep him- 
self awake. I bade him leave open the door between the 
two rooms. Thus alone, I kept two candles burning on the 
table by my bed4iead. I placed my watdi beride the 
mspoas, and calmly resumed my Macaulay. Opposite to 
me the fire burned clear; and on the hearthrug, seemingjiy 
asleep, lay the dog. In about twenty minutes I felt an ex- 
ceedingly cold air pass by my cheek, like a sudden draught. 
I fancied the door to my right, communicating with the 
landing-place, must have got open; but no — it was dosed. 
I then turned my glance to my left, and saw the fiame of the 
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candles violently swayed as by a wind. At the same mo- 
ment the watch beside the revolver softly slid from the table 
— softly, sofdy — no visible hand — it was gone. I sprang 
iq>, seizing the revolver with the one hand, the dagger with 
oSser: I was not wDliog tbat my weapons should shm 
late of the watch. Thus anned, I looked round the floor 
—no sig^ of the watch. Three slow, loud, distinct knocks 
were now heard at the bed-head; servant caDed oat, 
"Is that you, sir?" 
"No; be on your guard." 

The dog now roused himself and sat on his haunches, his 
eais moi^ quickly badcwaids and foiwaids. He kept 
bis eyes fixed on me with a look so strange that he ooiw 

centered all my attention on himself. Slowly he rose up, 
all his hair bristling, and stood perfectly rigid, and with 
the same wild stare. I had no time, however, to examine 
the dog. Presently my serv^ant emerged from his room; 
and if ever I saw horror in the human face, it was then. I 
should not have recognized him had we met in the street, 
so altered was every lineament He passed by me quiddy, 
saying in a whisper that seemed scarcely to come from his 
lips, "Run — run I it is after me! " He gained the door to the 
landing, pulled it open, and rushed forth. I followed him 
into the landing involuntarily, calling him to stop; but, 
without heeding me, he bounded down the stairs, dinging 
to the balusteis, and taking several stqis at a time. Ihnid, 
where I stood, the street-door open— heard it again dap 
to. I was left alone in the haunted house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained undecided 
whether or not to follow my servant; pride and curiosity 
alike forbade so dastardly a flight. I re-entered my room, 
closing the door after me, and proceeded cautiously into 
the interior diamber. I encoimtaed nothing to justiify my 
servant's tenor. I again carefully ezamhied ihe walls, to 
see if there were tmy concealed door. X coidd find no trace 
of one — not even a seam in the dull-brown paper with whidh 
the room was hung. How, then, had the Thing, whatever it 
was, which had so scared him, obtained ingress except 
through my own chamber? 

I returned to my room, shut and lodced the door that 
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cpened apon the interior one, end stood on the beaitli, ex- 
pectant and prepared. I now perceived that the dog had 
slunk into an angle of the wall, and was pressing himself 
close against it, as if literally striving to force his way into 
it. I approached the animal and spoke to it; the poor brute 
was evidently beside itself with terror. It showed all its 
teeth, the slaver dropping from its jaws, and would certainly 
]iave bitten me if I bad toadied H. It did not seem to xec- 
ognize me. Whoever bas seen at the Zoologkal Gardens a 
rabbit fascinated by a serpent, cowering in a comer, may 
form some idea of the anguidi which the dog exhibited. 
Finding all efforts to soothe the animal in vain, and fearing 
that his bite might be as venomous in that state as in the 
madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone, placed my weap- 
ons on the table beside the fire, seated myself, and recom- 
menced my MacauIiQr. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear seddng credit for a comr- 
age, or rather a coolness, which the reader may conceive I 
exaggerate, I may be pardoned if I pause to indulge in one 
or two egotistical remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind, or what is called courage, to 
be precisely proportioned to familiarify with the dicam- 
stanoes that lead to it, so I ^ould say Uiat I had been long 
sufficiently familiar with all experiments that appertain to 
the Marvelous. I had witnessed many verj' extraordinary 
phenomena in various parts of the world — ^phenomena that 
would be either totally disbelieved if I stated them, or 
ascribed to supematursd agencies. Now, my theory is that 
the Supematura] is the ^possible, and that what is called 
supernatural is only a something in the laws of nature of 
which we have been hitherto ignorant. Therefore, if a ghost 
rise before me, I have not the right to say, "So, then, the 
supernatural is possible," but rather, "So, then, the appari- 
tion of a ghost is, contrary to received opinion, within the 
laws of nature — i.e., not supernatural." 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and indeed hi 
aD the wonders idiich the amatems of mystery in our age 
record as facts, a material living agency is alwaj's required. 
On the continent you will find still magicians who assert 
that they can raise spirits. Assume for the moment that 
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they assert truly, still the living material form of the magi- 
cian is present; and he is the material agency by which, 
from some constitutional peculiarities, certain strange phe- 
nomena aie rq>re5ented to your natural senses. 
- Accept, again, as truthful, the tales of spirit Manifestap 
tion in America — musical or other sounds — writings on 
paper, produced by no discernible hand — articles of furni- 
ture moved without apparent human agency — or the actual 
sight and touch of hands, to which no bodies seem to be- 
long — still there must be found the Medixjm or living being, 
wi& constitutional peculiarities capable of obtaming tbeae 
signs. In fine^ In all sudi marvels, supposing even that there 
is no Imposture, there must be a human being like oursdves 
by whom, or through whom, the effects presented to human 
beings are produced. It is so with the now familiar phe- 
nomena of mesmerism or electro-biology; the mind of the 
person operated on is affected through a material living 
agent. Nor, supposing it true that a mesmerized patient can 
respond to the will or passes ol a mesmeriser a hmidred 
miles distant, is the response less occasioned by a material 
fluid— call it Electric, call it Odic, call it what you will— 
which has the power of traversing space and passing obsta- 
cles, that the material effect is communicated from one to 
the other. Hence all that I had hitherto witnessed, or ex- 
pected to ^tness, In this strange house, I bdieved to be 
occasioned through some agency or medium as mortal as 
myself: and this idea neoasanty prevented the awe with 
which those who regard as supernatural, things that are 
not within the ordinary operations of nature, might have 
been impressed by the adventures of that memorable 
night 

As, then, it ^was my conjecture that all that fras presented, 
or would be presented to my senses, most originate in some 
human being gifted by constitution with tiie power so to 

present them, and having some motive so to do, I felt an 
interest in my theory which, in its way, was rather philo- 
sophical than superstitious. And I can sincerely say that I 
was in as tranquil a temper for observation as any practical 
experimentalist ooiild be in awaiting the effect of aome 
rare, thone^ periiaps perilous, chemical oombinatioiL Of 
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course, the more I kept my mind detached from fancy, the 
more the temper fitted for observation would be obtained; 
and I therefore riveted eye and thought on the strong day- 
light sense Jn the page of my Macanlay. 

I now became aware tbat somedung inteiposed between 
the page and the light — the page was over-sbadowed: I 
looked up, and I saw what I shall find it very difficulty 
perhaps impossible, to describe. 

It was a Darkness shaping itself forth from the air in very 
undefined outline. I cannot say it wais of a human form, 
and yet ft had mm resemblance to a human f onn, or rather 
shadow, than to anything dse. As it stood, wliolly apart 
and distinct from the air and the light around it, its 
dimensions seemed gigantic, the summit nearly touching the 
ceiling. While I gazed, a feeling of intense cold seized me. 
An iceberg before me could not more have chilled me; nor 
could the cold of an iceberg have been more purely physical. 
I fed convinced that it was not the cold caused by fear. 
As I continued to gaze, I thou^t— 4mt this I cannot say 
with precision — that I distinguijied two eyes looking down 
on me from the height. One moment I fancied that I dis- 
tinguished them clearly, the next they seemed gone; but 
still two rays of a pale-blue light frequently shot through 
the darkness, as from the height on which I half believai, 
half doubted, that I had encountered the eyes. 

I strove to speak — my voice utterly failed me; I could 
0afy think to myself, "is this fear? it is not fear!" I strove 
to rise — in vain; I felt as if weighed down by an irresistible 
force. Indeed, my impresaon was that of an immense 
and overwhelming Power opposed to any volition; — ^that 
sense of utter inadequacy to cope with a force beyond 
man's, which one may feel pkysicaUy in a storm at 
sea, in a conflagration, or when confronting somo terrible . 
wild beast, or rather, perhaps, the shadL of tibe ocean, I felt 
morally. Opposed to my will was another will, as far 
superior to its strength as storm, fire, and shark are supe- 
rior in material force to the force of man. 

And now, as this impression grew on me — now came, 
at last, horror — ^horror to a degree that no words can con- 
vey. Still I retained pride, if not courage; and hi my own 
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mind I said, '"Iliis is boiror, Imt it is not fear; mleas I 

fear I cannot be liarmed; my reason rejects this thing, it is 
an illusion — do not fear." With a violent effort I suc- 
ceeded at last in stretching out my hand towards the 
weapon on the table: as I did so, on the arm and shoulder 
I received a strange shock, and my arm fell to my side 
powerless. And now, to add to my horror, the light began 
slowly to wane from tlie candles, they were not. as it were, 
extinguished, imt their flame seemed very giadnaUy witb^ 
draw^: it was the same with the fire — the lig^t was ex- 
tracted from the fud; in a few minutes the room was in 
utter darkness. 

The dread that came over me, to be thus in the dark with 
that dark Thing, whose power was so intensely felt, brought 
a reaction of nerve. In fact, terror had reached that di- 
max, that either my senses must have deserted me, or I 
must have burst through the sptSL I did burst through it. 
I found voice, though the voice was a shriek. I remember 
that I broke forth with words like these — "I do not fear, my 
soul does not fear"; and at the same time I found the 
strength to rise. Still in that profound gloom I rushed to 
one m the windows — tore aside tlie cortam— flung open the 
dinttets; my first thought was— uonr^And when I saw 
the moon high, clear, and calm, I felt a joy that ahnost 
compensated for the previous terror. There was the moon, 
there was also the li^t from the gas-lamps in the deserted 
slumberous street. I turned to look back into the room; 
the moon penetrated its shadow very palely and partially-— 
hut stfll there was light The dark Thingf whatever it 
mi^t be^ was gone— except that I could yet see a dim 
shadow, which seemed the shadow of that shade, against 
Ihe opposite v.all. 

My eye now rested on the table, and from under the 
table (which was without cloth or cover — an old mahogany 
round table) there rose a hand, visible as far as the wrist. 
It was a hand, seemingly, as much of flesh and blood as my 
swn, hot the hand of an aged peison — lean, wrinkled, small, 
too — a woman's hand. That hand very softly closed on the 
two letters that hy on the table: hand and letters both van- 
ished. There then came the same three loud measured 
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knocks I heard at the bed-head before this extraordinaxy 
drama bad commenced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I fdt the whole xoom vi> 
hiate sensibfy; and at tiie far end there rose^ as from the 
floor, sparks or g^bules like bubbles of light, many-colored 
— green, yellow, fire-red, azure. Up and down, to and fro, 
hither, tldther, as tiny Will-o'-the-Wisps the sparks moved, 
slow or swift, each at his own caprice. A chair (as in th|. 
drawing-room below) was now advanced from the wall with- 
out apparent agency, and placed at the opposite side of the 
table. Suddenly as forth f Aim the chair, there grew a shape 
— a, woman's shape. It was distinct as a shape of lif^— 
ghastly as a shape of death. The face was that of youth, 
with a strange mournful beauty: the throat and shoulders 
were bare, the rest of the form in a loose robe of cloudy 
white. It began sleeking its long yellow hair, which fell 
over its shoulders; its eyes were not turned towards me, but 
to the door; It seemed listening, watduiig^ waiting. Hie 
shadow of the shade in the background giew daiker; and 
again I thought I behdd the eyes gleaming out from the 
summit of the shadow — eyes fixed upon that shape. 

As if from the door, though it did not open, there grew 
out another shape, equally distinct, equally ghastly — a 
man's shape — a young man's. It was in the dress of the 
last century, or rather in a likeness of such dress (for both 
the male shape and the female, though defined, were evi- 
dently unsubstantial, impalpable — simulacra — phantasms); 
and there was something incongruous, grotesque, yet fearful, 
in the contrast between the elaborate finery, the courtly pre- 
cision of that old-fashioned garb, with its ruffles and lace 
and buckles, and the corpse-like aspect and ghost-like still- 
ness of the flitting wearer. Just as the inale shape ap- 
proached the female, the dark shadow started from the wall, 
all three for a moment wrapped in darkness. When the pale 
light rettimed, the two phantoms were as in the grasp of the 
shadow that towered between them; and there was a blood- 
stain on the breast of the female; and the phantom male 
was leaning on its phantom sword, and blood seemed trick- 
ling fast from the ruffles, from the lace; and the dailmess of 
the intermediate Shadow swallowed them up— they were 
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gone. And again the biibUes of fi^t shot, and safled, and 
imdulated, growing tbicker and l^idser and more vildly 

confused in their movements. 

The closet door to the right of the fire-place now opened, 
and from the aperture there came the form of an aged 
woman. In her hand she held letters, — the very letters 
over which I had seen the Hand close; and behind her I 
beard a footstep. She tumed round as if to listen, and then 
she opened the letters and seemed to read; and over her 
shoulder I saw a livid face, the face as of a man long 
drowned — bloated, bleached, seaweed tangled in its dripping 
hair; and at her feet lay a form as of a corpse, and beside 
the corpse there cowered a child, a miserable squalid child, 
with famine in its cheeks and fear in its eyes. And as I 
looked in the old woman's face, the wrinkles and lines van- 
ished and it became a face of youth— hard-esred, stony, but 
still youth; and the Shadow darted forth, and darkened over 
these phantoms as it had darkened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the Shadow, and on that my 
eyes were intently fixed, till again eyes grew out of the 
Shadow — ^malignant, serpent eyes. And the bubbles of light 
again rose and feU, and in mr disorder, irregular, turbu- 
lent maze, mingled with the wan moonlight And now from 
these s^bules themselves, as from the shell of an egg, mon- 
strous things burst out; the air grew filled with them; lar- 
vae so bloodless and so hideous that I can in no way de- 
scribe them except to remind the reader of the swarming 
life which the solar microscope brings before his eyes in a 
drop of water — ^things transparent, supple, agile, chasing 
each other, devouring each other— forms Ifte nought ever 
behdd by the naked eye. As the shapes were without 
symmetry, so their movements were without order. In 
their very vagrancies there was no sport; they came round 
me and round, thicker and faster and swifter, swarming 
over my head, crawling over my right arm, which was out- 
stretched in involuntary conunand against all evil beings. 
Sometimes I f<dt myself touched, but not by them; invisible 
hands touched me. Once I felt the clutch as of cold soft 
fingers at my throat. I was still equally conscious that if 
I gave way to fear I should be in bodily peril; and I con- 
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centratcd all my faculties in the single focus of resisting, 
stubborn will. And I turned my sight from the Shadow — • 
above all, from those strange serpent eyes — eyes that had 
now become distinctly visible. For there, though in nought 
else round me, I was aware that there was a WILL, and a 
wUl of Intense^ creative, wcnking evfl, yMcSi might cnnh 
down my own. 

The pale atmosphere In the loom b^gan now to redden as 
if in the air of some near conflagration. The larx'ae grew 
lurid as things that live in fire. Again the rwm vibrated; 
again were heard the three measured knocks ; and again all 
things were swallowed up in the darkness of the dark 
Shadow, as If oat of that daikneaa all had oome, into that 
darimessaU returned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow was whoUy gone. 
Slowly as it had been withdrawn, the flame grew again into 
the candles on the table, again into the fuel in the grate. 
The whole room came once more calmly, healthfully into 
sight 

The two doors were stfll dosed, the door comnmniraftng 
with the servant's room still lodced. In the comer of the 
wall into which he had so convulsively niched himself, lay 

the dog. I called to him — no movement; I approached— 
the animal was dead; his eyes protruded; his tongue out of 
his mouth ; the froth gathered round his jaws. I took him 
in my arms; I brought him to the fire, I felt acute grief for 
the loss of my poor favorite— «cute sdf-reproadi; I accused 
myself of his death; I Imagbed he had died of fng^t But 
what was my surprise on finding that his neck was actually 
broken. Had this been done in the dark? — ^must it not 
have been by a hand human as mine? — must there not have 
been a human agency all the while in that room? Good 
cause to suspect it. I cannot tell. I cannot do more than 
State the fact feirly; the reader may draw his own Infer- 

Another surprising circimistance — my watdi was restored 
to the table from which it had been so mysteriously with- 
drawn; but it had stopped at the very moment it was so 
withdrawn; nor, despite all the skill of the watchmaker, 
has it ever gone since — that is, it will go in a strange erratic 
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my for a few haan, and then come to a dead stop— it ^ 

•worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest of the night. Nor, ir 
deed, had I long to wait before the dawn broke. Nor till .' 
was broad daylight did I quit the haunted house. Befoi 
I did 80^ I revisited the litde blind room in whidi my sei 
vant and myself had been for a time imprisoned. I had 
Strong impression — for which I could not account — the 
from that room had originated the mechanism of the phc 
nomena — if I may use the term — ^which had been experi 
enced in my chamber. And though I entered it now in th« 
dear day, with the sun peering through the filmy window 
I still fdtf as I stood on its fkxNr, the creep of the hoirdi 
which I had first there eiperienoed the night before, and 
\riiich had been so aggravated by what had passed in my 
own chamber. I could not, indeed, bear to stay more than 
half a minute wilhin those walls. I descended the stairs, 
and again I heard the footfall before me; and when I 
opened the street door, I thought I could distinguish a very 
low Uu]g(b. I gained my own home, expecting to find my 
runaway servant there. But he had not presented him- 
self; nor did I hear more of him for three days, when I re- 
ceived a letter from him, dated from Liveipool to this ef«* 
feet:— 

"Honored Sir, — I htonbly entreat your pardon, though I ca. 
scarcely hope that you will think I deserve it, unless — whic 
Heaven forbid — ^you saw what I did. I feci that it will be yea; 
before I can recover myself: and as to beiiiff fit for service, it i: 
out of the question. I am therefore going to my brother-in-law 
at Melbourne. The ship sails to-morrow. Perhaps the long 
voyage may set me tip. I do nothing now bat start and tremble* 
and fancy it is behind mt. I humbly beg you, honored sir, to- 
order my clothes, and whatever wages are due to me. to be sent 
to my mo^ta^B, at Walworth.— John knowt her address." 

The letter ended with additional apdhgteSf somewhat in* 
coherent, and explanatoiy details as to effects that had been 

under the writer's charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a suspicion that the man 
wished to go to Australia, and had been somehow or other 
fraudulently mixed up with the events of the night I say 
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lOtbing in refutation of that conjecture; rather, I sug- 
Tfist it as one that would seem to many persons the most 
probable solution of improbable occurrences. My belief 
tp. my ovm theory remahied unshaken. I returned in the 
vveniog to tibe house, to bring away in a hack cab the tUngs 
<f had left there, mih my poor dog's body. In this task I 
jfas not disturbed, nor did any incident worth note befall 
ne, except that still, on ascending and descending the stairs, 
K heard the same footfall in advance. On leaving the house, 
i went to Mr. J.'s. He was at home. I returned him the 
j^eys, told him that my curiosity was sufiidently grati- 
fied, and was about to relate quickly what had passed, 
^jthm he stopped me, and said, though with mudi polite- 
iiess, that he had no longer any interest in a mysteiy which 
vione had ever solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two letters I 
lad read, as well as of the extraordinary manner in which 
hey had disappeared, and I then inquired if he tiiou^t 
dicy had been addressed to the woman who had died in the 
hoise, and if there were anything in her early history which 
could possibly confirm the dark suspicions to which the 

letters gave rise. Mr. J seemed startled, and, after 

musing a few moments, answered, "I am but little ac- 
quainted with the woman's earlier history, except, as I 
before told yoa, that her family were known to mine. But 
yoa revive some vague reminisoences to her prejudice. I 
win make inquiries, and inform you of their result Still, 
even if we could admit the popular superstition that a per- 
son who had been either the perpetrator or the victim of 
dark crimes in life could revisit, as a restless spirit, the scene 
in which those crimes had be^ committed, I should ob- 
serve that the house was infested by strange sights and 
sounds before the old woman died— you smile— lAat would 
yon say?'' 

"I would say this, that I am convinced, if we could get 
to the bottom of these mysteries, we should find a living 
human agency.'' 

''What] you believe it is all an imposture? for what 
object?'* 

. *'Not an imposture In the ordhiaiy sense of the word. If 
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suddenly I were to sink Into a deep sleep, from which you 
could not awake me, but in that sleep could answer ques- 
tions with an accuracy which I could not pretend to wh^ 
awake— tdl you what money you had ia your pocket-— 
describe your veiy thougbts-^t b not neceaaarily a& im- 
posture, any more than it is necessarily supernatural. I 
should be, unconsciously to myself, under a mesmeric in- 
fluence, conveyed to me from a distance by a human beix^ 
who had acquired jwwer over me by previous rapport** 

"But if a meamerizer could so affect another livu^f bei]i|y 
can you suppose that a mesmerizer could also affect inani- 
mate objects: move diairs — open and shut doors?" 

"Or impress our senses with the belief in such effects — ^we 
never having been en rapport with the person acting on us? 
No. WTiat is commonly called mesmerism could not do this; 
but there may be a power akin to mesmerism, and superior 
to it — the power tluit in the old day^ was called Magic, 
lliat suck a power may extend to afi inanfanate objects of 
matter I do not say; but if so, it would not be against 
nature — it would be only a rare power in nature which 
might be given to constitutions with certain peculiarities, 
and cultivated by practice to an extraordinary degree. That 
such a power might extend over the dead — that is, over 
certain thoughts and memories that the dead may still re- 
tain— and compel, not that which ought properly to be 
oiled the Soul^ and which is far beyond human reach, but 
rather a phantom of what has been most earth-stained on 
earth, to make itself apparent to our senses — is a very an- 
'"scient though obsolete theory, upon which I will hazard 
no opinion. But I do not conceive the power would be 
supernatural. Let me illustrate what I mean from an 
experiment whlck Paracelsus describes as not difficult, and 
which the author of the CyHosiHes of LUeraHire dtes as 
credible: — flower perishes; you bum it Whatever were 
the elements of that flower while it lived are gone, dispersed, 
you know not whither; you can never discover nor re-collect 
them. But you can, by chemistry, out of the burnt dust 
of that flower, raise a spectrum of the flower, just as it 
seemed m life. It may be the same with the kumaa bdng. 
Tbt soul has as muck escaped yon as tke essence or de- 
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marts of the flower. StiU yon may make a spectnim of H. 

"And this phantom, though in the popular supeistitioii 
it is held to be the soul of the departed, must not be con- 
founded with the true soul; it is but eidolon of the dead 
form. Hence, like the best attested stories of ghosts or spir- 
its, the thing that most strikes us is the absence of what we 
hold to be soul; that is, of superior emancipated iDteDi> 
gence. These appantions come for little or no object— 
they seldom speak when they do come; if tbey speak, they 
utter no ideas above those of an ordinary person on earth. 
American spirit-seers have published volumes of communi- 
cations in prose and verse, which they assert to be given 
in the names of the most illustrious dead — Shakespeare, 
BaooD— beavoi knom fdwm. Those conmnmicatioDB, tak- 
ing the best, are certaualy not a whit of higher oider tiiaa 
would be commimlcatiQiis fiom living persons of fair talent 
and education; they are wondrously inferior to what Ba- 
con, Shakespeare, and Plato said and wrote when on earth. 
Nor, what is more noticeable, do they ever contain an 
idea that was not on the earth before. Wonderful, there* 
fore, as soch phenomena may be (granting them to be trutb- 
fd), I see mudi that philosophy may question, notUng 
that it is incumbent on philosophy to deny, viz., notldng 
supernatural. They are but ideas conveyed somehow or 
other (we have not yet discovered the means) from one mor- 
tal brain to another. \Miether, in so doing, tables walk of 
their own accord, or fiend-like shapes appear in a magic 
cirde^ or bodj^ess bands liK and remove material objects, 
or a Thing of Daikness, sudi as presented itself to me, 
htm our blood— still am I persuaded that these are but 
agencies conveyed, as if by electric wires, to my own brain 
from the brain of another. In some constitutions there is 
a natural chemistr^^ and these constitutions may produce 
chemic wonders — in others a natural fluid, call it electricity, 
and dwse may produce dectilc wonders. 

^But the wonders differ from Normal Sdenoe in thi»-* 
they are alike objectless, purposeless, puerile, frivolous. 
The}^ lead on to no grand results; and therefore the world 
do«s net heed, and true sages have not cultivated them. 
But sure I am, that of all I saw or heard, a man, hu- 
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man as myself, was the remote originator; and I believe 
unconsciously to himself as to tbe cnct effects producedL 
lor this reason: no tivo peisoDSy you 8ay» have ever told 
ym that they eiperienced exactly the same thing. Well, 
observe, no two persons ever experience exactly the same 
dream. If this were an ordinary imposture, the machinery 
would be arranged for results that would but little vary; 
if it were a supernatural agency permitted by the Almighty, 
It would surely be for some definite end. These phenomena 
belong to neither daas; niy persuasion is, that they origi- 
nate in some brain now fur distant; that that brain had no 
distinct volition in anything that occurred; that what does 
occur reflects but its devious, motley, ever-shifting, half- 
formed thoughts; in short, that it has been but the dreams 
of such a brain put into action and invested with a semi- 
substance. That this brain is of immense power, that it 
can set matter faito movement, that it is malignant and de- 
structive^ I believe; some material force must have killed 
my dog; the same force might, for aught I know, have suf- 
ficed to kill myself, had I been as subjugated by terror 
as the dog — ^had my intellect or my spirit given me no 
countervailing resistance in my will." 

'*It killed your dog! that is fearful I indeed it is strange 
that no animal can be induced to stay in that bouse; not 
even a cat. Rats and mice are never found in it." 

"The instincts of the brute creation detect influences 
deadly to their existence. Man's reason has a sense less 
subtle, because it has a resisting power more supreme. 
But enough; do you comprehend my theory?" 

''Yes, though imperfectly — and I accept any crotchet 
'(paidoo the word), however odd» lafher flian embrace at 
once the notion of ghosts and hob-goblins we imbibed in our 
nturseries. Still, to my unfortunate house the evil is the 
same. What on earth can I do with the house?" 

"I will tell you what I would do. I am convinced from 
my own interna] feelings that the small imfumished room 
at right angles to the door of the bedroom which I occupied, 
forms a starting-point or receptacle for the influences <vdiich 
haunt the house; and I strawy advise you to have the 
walls opened, the floor removed— nay, the whole room 
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pulled down. I observe that it is detached from the body of 
the liottte^ bulU over tbe small badc-yard, and could be xe- 
moved witbout injiny to tbe rest of tbe boflduig.'* 
"And you tbbik, if I did that " 

"You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try it. I am fo 
persuaded that I am right, that I will pay half the ezpeose 
if you will allow idc to direct the operations.'* 

''Nay, I am well able to afford the cost; for tbe lest, 
allow me to write to you.'* 

About ten days afterwards I received a letter from Mr. 

J , telling me that he had visited the bouse since I had 

seen him; that he had found the two letters I had described 
replaced in the drawer from which I had taken them; that 
he had read them with misgivings like my own; that he had 
instituted a cautious inquiry about the woman to whom I 
rightly conjectured tbey bad been written. It seemed UtaX 
tUrtyHsiz years ago (a year before tbe date of tbe letters) 
abe had married, against the wish of her relations, an Ameri* 
can of very suspicious character, in fact, he was generally 
believed to have been a pirate. She herself was the daughter 
of very respectable tradespeople, and had ser\'ed in the ca- 
pacity of nursery governess before her marriage. She had a 
brotfwr, a widower, wbo was considered wealtby, and lAo 
bad one cblM of about six years old. A montfi after fbe 
marriage, the body of this biotber was found in the Thames^ 
near London Bridge; there seemed some marks of violenco 
about his throat, but they were not deemed sufficient to war- 
rant the inquest in any other verdict than that of "found 
drowned." 

The American and his wife took cbarne of tbe little 
boy, tbe deceased brotber baving by bis wul left bis sister 

the guardian of his only child — and in the event of the 
child's death, the sister inherited. The child died about 
six months afterwards — it was supposed to have been neg- 
lected and ill-treated. The nei^bors deposed to have 
beard it shriek at night. The surgeon who had examined 
It after death said that it was emaciated as if from want 
of noorishmenty and tbe body was covered witb livid 
bruises. It seoned tbat one winter night the child had 
sought to escape— crept out Into tbe backpyard— tried to 
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scale tlie wan — fallen back eihansted, and been found at 
moming on the sUmes in a d|ying state. But though there 
was some evidence of cruelty, there was none of murder; 
and the aunt and her husband had sought to palliate 
cruelty by alleging the exceeding stubbornness and per- 
versity of the child, who was declared to be half-witted. 
Be that is it may, at the orphan's death the aunt inherited 
Iier brodier's fortune. Before the first wedded year was 
out tbe American quitted England abruptly, and never 
returned to it He obtained a cruising vessel, which was 
lost in the Atlantic two years afterwards. The widow was 
left in affluence; but reverses of various kinds had befallen 
her; a bank broke — an investment failed — she went into 
a small business and became insolvent — then she entered 
into service, sinking lower and lower, from hoasAecper 
down to maid-of-all work— never long retaining a place, 
tluMigh nothing decided against her character was ever 
alleged. She was considered sober, honest, and peculiarly 
quiet in her ways; still nothing prospered with her. And 
so she had dropped into the workhouse, from which Mr. 
J— had taken her, to be placed in charge of the very 
bouse wbidi sbe had rented as mistress In the first year A 
her wedded life. 

Mr. J added that he had passed an hour alone hi 

the unfurnished room which I had urged him to destroy, 
and that his impressions of dread while there were so great, 
though he had neither heard nor seen anything, that he was 
eager to have the walls bared and the floors removed as I 
bad suggested. He had engaged persons for tbe work, and 
would commence any day I would name. 

The day was accordingly fixed. I repaired to tbe haunted 
house— he went into the blind dreary room, took up tbe 
skirting, and then the floors. Under the rafters, covered 
with rubbish, was found a trap-door, quite large enough 
to admit a man. It was closely nailed down, with clam^^ 
and rivets of iron. On removing. these we descended into 
a room bdow, tiie existence of which had never been sus- 
pected. In this room there had been a window and a flue^ 
but they had been bricked over, evidently for many years. 
By the help of candles we mmined this place; it stiU 
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tained some mouldering furniture — three chairs^ an oak' 
settle, a table — all of the fashion of about eighty years ago. 
There was a chest of drawers against the wall, in which we 
found, half-rotted away, old-fashioned articles of a man's 
dress, such as might have been worn eighty or a hundred 
years ago by a gentleman of fiome nudb— oosdy sted 
buckles and buttons, like those yet worn in court-dresses, 
a handsome court sword — ^in a waistcoat which had once 
been rich with gold-lace, but which was now blackened and 
foul with damp, we found five guineas, a few silver coins, 
and an ivory ticket, probably for some place of entertain- 
ment long since passed away. But our main discovery was 
in a kind of iron safe fixed to the wall, the lock of wbidi 
it cost ns nmch trouble to get picked. 

In this safe were three shetves, and two small drawers. 
Ranged on the shelves were several small bottles of crystal, 
hermetically stopped. They contained colorless volatile 
essences, of the nature of which I shall only say that they 
were not poisons — ^phosphor and anunonia entered into some 
of fhem. There were also some very curious glass tnbes^ 
and a small pointed rod of iron, with a large himp of rock- 
oystali and another of anibep--«]so a loadstone of great 
power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature portrait set 
in gold, and retaining the freshness of its colors most re- 
markably, considering the length of time it had probably 
been thoe. The portrait was that ot a man iribo mgixt 
be somewhat advanced in middle life, perhaps forty-seven 
or forty-els^t 

It was a remarkable face — a most impressive face. If 
you could fancy some mighty serpent transformed into a 
man, preserving in the human lineaments the old serpent 
type, you would have a better idea of that countenance 
than long descriptioos can convey: the width and flatness 
of frcmtal — ^the tapering elegance of contour disguishig the 
strength ni the deadly jaw— the long, large, terrible eyt^ 
glittering and green as the emerald — and withal a certain 
ruthless calm, as if from the consciousness of an immense 
power. 

Mechanically I turned round the miniature to examine 
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the back of it, and an the back was engraved a pentacle; 
in the middle of the pentacle a ladder, and the third step of 
the ladder was formed by the date 1765. Examining still 
moie miniitelyy I detected a spring; this, 00 being pressed, 
opeiMd tiie back of the miniature as a lid. Withinside the 
lid were engraved, "Marianna to thee — be faithful in life 

and in deafrh to Here follows a name that I will not 

mention, but it was not unfamiliar to me. I had heard it 
spoken of by old men in my childhood as the name borne 
by a dazzling charlatan who had made a great sensation in 
London for a year or so, and had fled tlK country on the 
charge of a double murder within his own bouse — ^that of 
his mistress and bis rival. I said nothing of this to Mr. 

J , to whom reluctantly I resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first drawer 
within the iron safe; we found great difficulty in opening 
the second: it was not locked, but it resisted all efforts, till 
we mserted in the dinks the edge of a chisd. When we 
had thus drawn it forth we found a very singular apparatus 
in the nicest order. Upon a small thin book, or rather 
tablet, was placed a saucer of crystal: this saucer was filled 
with a clear liquid — on that liquid floated a kind of com- 
pass, with a needle shifting rapidly roimd; but instead of 
the usual x>oints of a compass were seven strange characters, 
not very unlike those med by astrologers to denote the 
planets. 

A peculiar, but not strong nor displeasing odor came 
from this drawer, which was lined with a wood that we 
afterwards discovered to be hazel. Whatever the cause of 
this odor, it produced a material effect on the nen-es. We 
all felt it, even the two workmen who were in the room— 
a creq>ing tingling sensation from the tips of the fingers to 
the roots of the hair. Impatient to examine the twblet, I 
leoKyved the saucer. As I did so the needle of the compass 
went round and round with exceeding swiftness, and I 
felt a shock that ran through my whole frame, so that I 
dropped the saucer on the floor. The liquid was spilt — the 
saucer was broken — the compass rolled to the end of the 
room— and at that faistant the walls shook to and fro, as if 
a giant had . swayed and rocked than. 
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The two workmen were so frightened that they ran up 
the ladder by which we had descended from the trap-door; 
but seeing tiiat nothing more happened, they were easily 
induced to ictuiiL 

Meanwhile I had opened the tablet: it was bound in 
plain red leather, with a silver clasp; it contained but one 
sheet of thick vellum, and on that sheet were inscribed 
within a double pentaclCj words in old monkish Latin, which 
are literally to be translated thus: "On ail that it can 
reach witUn fbese ivalb— sentient or inanftnafe, liv^ or 
deadr-^ moves the needle, so work my niD! Aocnned be 
the house, and restleas be the dwellers therein." 

We foimd no more. Mr. J burnt the tablet and its 

anathema. He razed to the foundations the part of the 
building containing the secret room with the chamber over 
it. He had then the courage to inhabit the house himself 
lor a montlL and a qidetery better-oonditioDed house cooid 
not be frand is all Loodan. Snbaequentty he let it to ad- 
vantage and Us tenant has made no rmipatntSi 
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By LiX)POLD KOMPERT 

THE tqmmrioiis meniment of a ipedding-feast bunt 
forth into the ni^t from a bzjll&uit^ lighted house 
in the "gasse" (narrow street). It was one of those nights 
touched with the warmth of spring, but daik and full of 
soft mist. Most fitting it was for a celebration of the 
union of two yearning hearts to share the same lot, a lot 
that may possibly dawn in sunny brightness, but also be- 
come clouded and suUen— for a long, long timel But how 
merry and joyous they were over there, those people of 
the happy olden timesl They, like us, had their troubles 
and trials, and when misfortune visited them it came not 
to them with soft cushions and tender pressures of the hand. 
Rough and hard, with clinched fist, it laid hold upon them. 
But when they gave vent to their happy feelings and 
sought to enjoy tlioiisdveSi they ivm like svhmam ii cool* 
ing mJtm, They struck out into the stream ivith fredi- 
nes8 and courage, suffered themselves to be borne along by 
the current whithersoever it took its course. This was the 
cause of such a jubilee, such a thoughtlessly noisy outburst 
9f all kinds of soul-possessing gayety from this house of 
nuptials. 

''And if I had known," the bride's father, the rich Ruben 
Klattaner, had just said, "that it would take the last golden 

in my podcet, then out it would have come." 

In fact, it did appear as if the last groschen had really 
taken fli^t, and was fluttering about in the form of plat- 
ters heaped up with geese and pastry-tarts. Since two 
o'clock — ^that is, since the marriage ceremony had been 
performed out in the open street — ^until nearly midnight, 
the wedding-feast had been progressing, and even yet tlie 
sarvers, or waiten, were hunying hm room to zoom. It 

* Gopgrr^H t^ ^ Huper Broi. 
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ffu 88 If a tmtM Uosing had descended upon all this 
abnndanoe of food and diiaky for, in the fint plaoe^ tfaqr 
did not seem to diminish; secondly, they ever found a new 

place for disposal. To be sure, this appetite was sharpened 
by the presence of a little dwarf-like, unimportant-looking 
man. He was esteemed, however, none the less highly by 
every one. They had speciaUy written to engage the ceie- 
hrated Tcb Narr," of Prague. And when was ever & 
mood 80 out of sortSy a heart so hnhittered as not to thaw 
out and lang^ if Leb Narr played one of his pranks. Ah, 
thou art now dead, good fool! Thy lips, once alwa3rs ready 
with a witty reply, are closed. Thy mouth, then never still, 
now speaks no more! But when the hearty peals of laugh- 
ter once rang forth at thy command, intercessors, as it were, 
in thy behalf befm the very throne of God, thou hadst 
nothing to fear. And the joy of ^t **odMr^ worid was 
thine, that joy that has ever belonged to the most pious 
of countiy nUnsl 

In the mean time the young people had assembled in 
one of the rooms to dance. It was strange how the sound 
of violins and trumpets accorded with the drolleries of the 
wit from Prague. In one part the outbursts of merriment 
were so boisterous that the very candles on the little table 
seemed to fiidccr with terror; in another an ordinaiy ooo* 
veisatioa was in progress, which now and then only ran 
over hito a loud tittering, when some old lady slii^>ed into 
the drcle and tried her skill at a redowa, then altogether 
unknown to the young people. In the very midst of the 
tangle of dancers was to be seen the bride in a heavy silk 
wedding-gown. The point of her golden hood hung far 
down over her She danced continuously. Shedimcefl 
with evay one that a^ed her. Had one, however, ol>» 
served the actions of the young woman, they would cer- 
tainly have seemed to him hurried, agitated, almost wild. 
She looked no one in the eye, not even her own bridegroom. 
He stood for the most part in the door-way, and evidently 
took more pleasure in the witticisms of the fool than in 
the dance or the lady dancers. But who ever thought for 
a moment why the young woman's hand bunied, why he^ 
hieaA was 8Q hot whea one came near to her lips?, ynui 
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should have DOticed so strange a thing? A low whispering 
already passed through the company, a stealthy smile stole 
across many a lip. A bevy of ladies was seen to enter the 
room suddaily. The music dashed off into one of its loud- 
est pieces, and, as if by enchantment, the newly made bride 
disappeared bdiind the ladies. The bridegroom, mih bis 
stupid, smiling mien, was still left standing on the tbresbold. 
But it was not long before he too vanished. One could 
hardly say how it happened. But people understand such 
skillful movements by experience, and will continue to un- 
derstand them as long as there are brides and grooms in 
the world. 

• ' lliis disappearance of the chief personages, little as it 
seemed to be noticed, gave, bowevefy tbe signal for genend 
leave-taking. Tbe dandng became drowsy; it stopped all 
at once, as if by ^pointment. That noisy confusion now 
beg^ which alwa3rs attends so merry a weding-party. Half- 
drunken voices could be heard still intermingled with a 
last, hearty laugh over a joke of the fool from Prague 
echoing across the table. Here and there some one, not 
quite sore of bis balance iTas fumbling for tbe ann of bis 
cbair or tbe edge of the table. Tbis resulted in his over- 
turning a dish that had been fotgotten, or in spilling a beeP- 
gla5?. While this, in turn, set up a new hubbub, some one 
else, in his eagerness to betake himself from the scene, fell 
flat into the very debris. But all this tumult was really 
hushed the moment they all pressed to the door, for at that 
very instant shrieks, cries of pain, were heard issuing from 
tbe entrance below. In an instant ibe entire outpouring 
cnmd intb all possible force pusbed ba^ into tbe room, 
but it was a long time before the stream was pressed back 
again. Meanwhile, painful cries were again heard from 
below, so painful, indeed, that they restored even the most 
drunken to a state of consciousness. 
I "By the living Godl" they cried to each other, "what is 
tbe matter down there? Is tbe bouse on fire?'' 
( ''Sbe is gone! she is gonel*' sbridced a woman'b voice 
from the entry below* 

! "Who? who?" groaned the wedding-guests, seiaedy as it 
were» with an icy horror* 
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"Gone! gone!" cried the woman from the entry, and 
hurrying up the stairs came Selde Eiattaner, the mother of 
the hditf pale as death, her eyes dilated with moat awful 
frig^ convulsively grasping a candle m her hand. "For 
God's sake^ what has happened?" was heard on evoy side 

of her. 

The sight of so many people about her, and the con- 
fusion of voices, seemed to release the poor woman from 
a kind of stupor. She glanced shyly about her then, as if 
overcome with a sense d shame stronger than her tenor, 
and sad, hi a suppressed tone: 

"Nothing, nothing good people. Lt God's name, I ask, 
what was there to happen?** 

Dissimulation, however, was too evident to suffice to de- 
ceive them. 

*'WTiy, then, did you shriek so, Selde," called out one 
of the guests to her, "if nothing happened?" 

"Yes, she has gone," Sdde now moaned in heart-rending 
tones, "and she Ioa certainly done heraetf some harmt" 

The cause of this atnnge scene was now first discovered. 
The bride has disappeared from the wedding-feast Soon 
after that she had vanished in such a mysterious way, the 
bridegroom went below to the dimly-lighted room to find 
her, but in vain. At first thought this seemed to him to 
be a sort of bashful jest; but not finding her here, a mys- 
terious foreboding seised hfan. He called to the mother of 
Uie bride: 

'^oe to me! This woman has gonel" 

Presently this p^rty, that had so admirably controlled it- 
self, was again thrown into commotion. "There was noth- 
ing to do," was said on all sides, "but to ransack every nook 
and comer. Remarkable instances of such disappearances 
of brides had been known. Evfl ^lirits were wont to hnk 
abfwt sndi nights and to Inflict mankind with aU sorts of 
aoiceries." Strange as this ezplanatloii may seem, there 
were many who believed it at this very moment, and, most 
of ail, Selde Klattaner herself. But it was only for a mo- 
ment, for she at once exclaimed: 

"No, no, my good people, she is gQoe; I know she is 
gonel** 
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Now for the first time many of tbem, espcdaOy tbe 
mothers, felt particularly uneasy, and anzioiisly oiled theit 

daughters to them. Only a few showed courage, and urged 
that they must search and search, even if they had to 
turn aside the river Iser a hundred times. They urgently 
pressed on, called for torches and lanterns, and started 
forth. The cowardly ran after them up and down the 
stairs. Before any one perceived it the room was entirely 
forsaken. 

Ruben Klattaner stood in the hall entry bdow, and let 

the pec^le hurry past him without exchanging a word 
with any. Bitter disappointment and fear had almost 
crazed him. One of the last to stay in the room above 
with Selde was, strange to say, Leb Narr, of Prague. After 
an had dmrted, he approached the mlsoaUe mother, and, 
in a tone least becoming his general manner, fnquired: 

"Tel! me, now, Mis. Sdde^ did she not wish to have 
'him'?" 

"Whom? whom?" cried Selde, with renewed alarm, when 
she found herself alone with the fool. 

"I mean,'* said Leb, in a most s3Tnpathetic manner, ap- 
proaching still nearer to Selde, "that maybe you had to 
make your daughter many hnn." 

''Make? And have we, then, made her?" moaned Sdd^ 
staring at the fool with a look of uncertainty. 

"Then nobody needs to search for her" replied the fool, 
with a s>nnpathetic laugh, at the same time retreating. *'It*s 
better to leave her where she is." 

Without saying thanks or good-night, he was gone. 

Meanwhile the cause of all this &tuibance luid arrived 
at the end of her flight 

Close the synagpgne was situated the house off the 
rabbi. It was built in an angle of a very narrow street, 
set in a framework of tall shade-trees. Even by daylight it 
was dismal enough. At night it was almost impossible for 
a timid person to approach it, for people declared that the 
low supplications of the dead could be heard in the dingy 
house of God when at nig^t they took the rolls oi the law 
from the ark to summon thdr members by name. 

Throu^ this retired street passed, or rather lan, at tins 
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hour a shy form. Arrhdng at the dwdling of the rabbi, 

she glanced backward to see -whether any one was following 
her. But all was silent and gloomy enough about her. A 
pale b'ght issued from one of the windows of the synagogue; 
it came from the "eternal lamp" hanging in front of the 
ark of the covenant But at this moment it seemed to her 
as a sapanatinal eye was gazing upon licr. Thoroughly 
aiEris^ted, abe adzed the little iron knocker of the door 
and struck it gently. But the throb of her beating heart 
was even louder, more violent, than this blow. After a 
pause, footst^ were heard passing slowly alopg the hall- 
way. • 

The rabbi had not occupied this lonely house a long time. 
His predecessor, almost a centenarian in years, had been 
laid to rest a few months before. The new rabbi had 
been called from a distant part of the countiy. He was 
mmarried, and m the prime of life. No one had known 
him before his coming. But his personal nobility and the 
profundity of his scholarship made up for his deficiency in 
years. An aged mother had accompanied him from their 
distant home, and she took the place of wife and child. 

c^Wbo Is tbere?*' asked the rabbi, who had been haty 
at his desk even at tUs late hour and thus had not missed 
hearing the knocker. 

"It is I," the figure without responded, almost inaudibly. 

"Speak louder, if you wish me to hear you/' replied the 
labbi. ; 

"It is I, Ruben Klattaner*s daughter," she repeated. 

The name seemed to sound strange to the rabbi. He 
as yet knew too few of his ocmgregation to imderstand 
that this very day he performed the marriage ceremony of 
the person who had just repeated her name. Therefm 
he called out, after a moment's pause, "What do you wish so 
late at night?" 

"Open the door, rabbi/' she answered, pleadingly, "or I 
shall die at oncel" 

The bolt was pushed back. Something gleaming, rust- 
ling, glided past the rabbi into the dusky hall. The lig^t 
of the candle in his hand was not sufficient to allow him tO 
desoyit. Before he had time to address her, she had van- 
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ished past him and had disappeared through the open door 
into the loom. Shakixig his head, the labbi again bolted 
the door. 

On reentering the room he saw a woman's form sitting 
in the chair which he usually occupied. She had her back 
turned to lum. Her bead was bait low over ber breast 
Her goUten wedding-hood, witb its shadbg btoe^ was pulled 
down over her forehead. Courageous and pious as the zabbt 
was, he could not rid himself of a feeling of terror. 

"Who are you?" he demanded, in a loud tone, as if its 
sound alone would banish the presence of this being that 
seemed to him at this moment to be the production of all 
the enchantments of evil spirits. 

She raised berself , and cried in a yoke tbat seemed to 
come from tbe agony of a bnman bdng: 

'*Do you not know me — me, whom 3^u married a few 
hours since under the cJmppe (maniage-canopy) to a bus- 
band?" 

On hearing this familiar voice the rabbi stood speech- 
less. He gazed at the young woman. Now, indeed, he 

most r^iud ber as one botft of icasoDi ntber iban as a 

ipecter. 

"Wdly If you are she,'* he stanmiered out, after a panae^ 
for it was with difficulty that he foimd words to answer, 
"why are you here and not in the place where you belong?*' 

"I know no other place to which I belong more than 
here where I now ami" she answered, severely. 

These words puzzled the rabbi still more. Is it really 
an insane woman before bim? He must have tbou|^ so, 
for be now addressed her in a gentle tone of voice, as we 
do those suffering from this kind of sickness, in order not 
to excite her, and said: 

"The place where you belong, my daughter, is in the 
house of your parents, and, since you have to-day been 
made a wife, your place is in your husband's house." 

Tbe young woman muttered something which failed to 
reach (be rabbi's ear. Yet be only oontfaraed to tbbik tbat 
be saw before bim some poor unfortunate whose mind was 
deranged. After a pause, he added, in a still gentler tooe: 
"What is your name^ thca, my child?" 
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"God; god," she moaned, in the greatest anguish, '*he 
does not even yet know my namel** 

"How should I know you/' he continued, apologetfeaOyy 
"tot I am a stnnger in tibis place?** 

This tender lemark seemed to have prodnoed the dcsMl 
effect upon her excited mind. 

"My name is Veile," she said, quietly, after a pause. 

The rabbi quickly perceived that he had adopted the 
light tone towards his mysterious guest 

"Veile," he said, approacking nearer her, "what da you 
idsh ol Hone?" 

"Rabbi, I have a great sb lesliiig Iwavfljr iipcm my 
heart," she refdied despondently. do not knoir tdiat 

to do.'* 

"What can you have done," inquired the rabbi, with 
a tender lode, "that cannot be discussed at any other 
time than just now? Will you let me advise you, 

Veile?" 

^o, no,** die died agaui, violently, "I wOI not be ad- 
vised. I see^ I blow iHiat oppresses me. Yes, I can grup 
it by the hand, it lies so near before me; Is that lAat you 

call to be advised?" 

"Very well," returned the rabbi, seeing that this was 
the very way to get the jroung woman to talk — "very wdl, 
I say, you are not imagining anything. I believe that you 
have greatly sinned. Have you come here then to confess 
fUs Sn? I>o your perents or your bnsband know aay- 
tiiing about it?" 

"Who is my husband?'' she intenrnpled him, impetn- 
oosly. 

Thoughts welled up in the rabbi's heart like a tumultuous 
sea in which opposing conjectures cross and recross each 
other's course. Should he speak with her as mth an ordi- 
•naiy sinner? 

''Were you, perhaps, fotced to be manied?" he Inqdred, 
as quietly as possible, after a pause. 

A suppressed sob, a strong inward struggle, manifesting 
itself in the whde trembling lx)dy, was the only answer 
to this question. 

"Tell me, my child," said the rabbi, encouragingly. 
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Id sndi tones as the rabbi bad never befote beaid, 80 
strange, so smpassing any btnuui sounds, the yoimg woman 

b^gan: 

"Yes, rabbi, I will speak, even though I know that I 
shall never go from this place alive, which would be the 
very best thing for mel No, rabbi, I was not forced to be 
llianM. My parents bave never once said to me 'you 
nmsty' but my own will, my own deaiie, latber, bas always 
been iopreme. My husband is the son of a ridi man in 
the community. To enter his family was to be made the 
first lady in the gasse, to sit buried in gold and silver. And 
that very thing, nothing else, was what infatuated me with 
him. It was for that that I forced myself, my heart and 
will, to be married to him, hard as it was for me. But in 
my imiennost beart I detested Mol The more be loved 
me, the more I bated him. But tbe gold and silver bad 
an influence over me. More and more tbty cried to 
^*You be the first hdy in the gasseT " 

"Continue," said the rabbi, when she ceased, almost 
exhausted by these words. 

"What more shall I tell you, rabbi?" she began again. 
"I was never a liar, when a child, or older, and yet during 
my iriiole engagement it bas seemed to me as if a big, 
gigantic lie had followed me step by step. I have seen it 
on every side of me. But to-day, when I stood under the 
chuppe, rabbi, and he took the ring from his finger and put 
it on mine, and when I had to dance at my own wedding 
with him, whom I now recognized, now for the first time, 
as the lie, and — when Lhey led me away—" 
t Tbis sincere confession escaping from tbe lips of tlie 
young woman, she sobbed aloud and bowed her bead still 
deeper over her breast Tbe labbi gazed upon her in 
silence. No insane woman ever spoke like that! Only a 
soul conscious of its own sin, but captivated by a mysterious 
power, could suffer like this! 

It was not sympathy which he fdt with her; it was mudi 
more a livmg over tbe sufferings of the woman. In spite 
of tbe confused stoiy, it was all dear to the rabbi. Tbe 
cause of the fli^ from tbe father's bouse at Ibis tma 
also required no eqilanatknt "I know wbat you mean^" 
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he longed to say, but he could only find words to say: 
«Speak further, VeileP* 

The young woman turned towards hhn. He had not 
yet seen her face. The golden hood with the shading lace 
hung deeply over it 

^'Have I not told yon emything?'' she saidy with a flush 
of scorn. 

"Ever>' thing?'* repeated the rabbi, inquiringly. He only 
said this^ moreover, through embarrassment. 

you tcQ me now/' she orfedy at once passloDatdy 
and mildty, 'Srhat am I to do?" 

'^eile]" exclaimed the labbi, entertaining now, for the 
first time, a leeling ol xcpqgnanoe for this confidential in- 
terview. 

"Tell me nowl" she pleaded; and before the rabbi could 
prevent it the young woman threw herself down at his 
leet and clasped his knees in her arms. This hasty act 
lud tooiaied the golden wedding-hood firam her head, and 
itm apoaed her face to view, a face of remarkable heaxtty. 

So overcome was the young rabbi by the sight of it mt 
he had to shade his eyes with his hand% as if before a 
sudden flash of lightning . 

"Tell me now, what shall I do?" she cried again. "Do 
you think that I have come from my parents' home merely 
to retnm again without hdp? Yon alone in the wodd 
must tdl me. Look at mel I have kq)t all my haSr just 
as God gave it me. It has never been toadied by the 
shears. Should I, then, do an5^ng to please my husband? 
I am no wife. I will not be a wifel Tell me^ tdl me^ yhat 
am I to do?" 

"Arise, arise," bade the rabbi; but his voice quivered, 
soimded ahnost painful. 
"Ten me first," she gasped; '*I wiU not lise till tbcal** 

"How can I tell you?" he moaned, ahnost hmndiUy. 

''Naphtali!" shrieked the kneeling woman. 

But the rabbi staggered backward. The room seemed 
ablaze before him, like a bright fire. A sharp ciy rang 
from his breast, as if one suffering from some painfid 
wound had been seized by a rough hand. In his hurried 
attempt to free himsdf fnm the embrace of the ywag 
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woman, who still chmg to his knees, it chanced that ber 
liead s^nck beavily agaoist the floor. 

"Naphtalil" she czkd once again. 

"Silence, silence/' groaned the labhi, pressbg both hands 

against his head. 

And still again she called out this name, but not with 
that agonizing cry. It sounded rather like a commingling 
of exultation and lamentation. 

And again he demanded, "Silence I silence!" but this time 
80 imperiously, so forcibly, that fhe young mman lay on 
the floor as if conjured^ not daring to utter a single irord. 

The labbi paced almost wildly up and down the room. 
There must have been a bard, terrible struggle in his breast. 
It seemed to the one lying on the floor that she heard him 
sigh from the depths of his soul. Then his pacing became 
calmer; but it did not last long. The fierce conflict again 
assailed him. His step grew Irarried; it echoed loudly 
through the awful stillness of the room. Suddenly he 
neared the young woman, who seemed to lie thero scarcely 
breathing. He stopped in front of her. Had any one seen 
the face of the rabbi at tliis moment the expression on it 
would liave filled him with terror. There was a marvelous 
tranquillity overlying it, the tranquillity of a struggle for 
life or death. 

«Listeniome VeHoi'' he began, slowly. will taflL 
with you," 
"I listen^ rabbi," she iriuspered* 

"But do you hear me wdl?'* 
"Only speak," she returned. 

"But will you do what I advise you? Will you not op- 
pose it? For I am going to say something that will terrify 
you.** 

"I will do anyfhhig that you say. Onj^r tell m^'' she 

moaned. 

"Will you swear?" 
**I will," she groaned. 

"No, do not swear yet, until you have heard m^" he 
cried. "I will not force you." 
This time came no answer. 

^Hear me* then^ dau^ter of Ruben Klattaner^** he be* 
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gjUi, after a pause, ^ou have i twofold sin upon your 
flouL and each is so great, so criminal, that it can only be 
forgiven by severe punishment. First you permitted your- 
self to be infatuated by the gold and silver, and then you 
forced your heart to lie. With the lie you sought to deceive 
^ num, even though he had introsted you ivith his all 
irbm he made yon his ivife. A lie Is tndy a great shil 
Streams of water cannot drown them. They make men 
false and hateful to themseh'es. The wor^t that has been 
committed in the world was led in by a lie. Xbat is the 
one sin.** 

<<I know, I know,'' sobbed the young woman. 
'^ow hear me nirther," beg^ the rabbi again, with 
a waverbg voice, after a short pause, ^oo have com* 

mitted a still greater sin than ue fiist You have not 
only deceived your husband, hot yon have also destroyed 
the happiness of another person. You could have spoken, 
and you did not. For life you have robbed him of his 
happiness, his light, his joy, but you did not speak. What 
can he now do, when he knows what has been lost to 

^aphtsHl'^ died the young ^raman. 

''Silence! silence I do not let that name pass your lips 
again," he demanded, violently. "The more you repeat it 
the greater becomes your sin. Why did you not speak when 
you could have spoken? God can never easily forgive you 
that. To be silent, to keep secret in one's breast what 
would have made another man happier than the mightiest 
monardil Therd>y yon have made him more thui mi- 
happy. He will nevermore have the desire to be hafipy. 
Veile, God in heaven cannot forgive you for that'* 

"Silence! silence!" groaned the wretched Tvoman. 

"No, Veile," he continued, with a stronger voice, "let me 
talk now. You are certainly willing to hear me speak? 
Listen to me. You must do severe penance for this sin, 
the twofold sm whidi rests upon your head. God is long^ 
suffering and merciful. He will pediaps look down upon 
your misery, and will blot out your guilt from Ihe great 
book of transgressions. But yoa must become penitent. 
Hear, now, what it. shall be." 
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The rabbi paused. He was on the point ol sajmg the 
severest thing that hed ever passed his lips. 

"You were silent, Veile," then he cried, "when you 
should have spoken. Be silent now forever to all mea 
and to yourself. Fnm the moment you lesve tbis bouse, 
vntil I grant it, you must be dumb^you dm not let a 
loud word peas from your moutb. WDl you vodagQ tUs 
penance?'' 

"I will do all you say," moaned the young woman. 

"Will you have strength to do it?" he adted, gently. 

"I shall be as silent as death," she replied. 

"And one thing more I have to say to you," he continued, 
'HTou are the wie of your busband. Return borne and be 
a Jewish wife." 

"I understand you^** stie sobbed in reply. 

"Go to 3'^our home now, and bring peace to your par- 
ents and husband. The time will come when you may 
speak, when your sin will be forgiven you. Till then bear 
what has been laid upon you." 

"May I say one thing more?'' she cried, lifting up her 
bead. 

"Speak," he said. 

"Naphtali!" 

The rabbi covered his eyes with one hand, with the 
other motioned her to be silent. But she grasped his handy 
drew it to her lips. Hot tears fell upon it. 

"Go now," he sobbed, completely broken down. 

She let go the band. The labn bad seised the candle, 
but she had already passed him, and glided through the 
dark halL The door was left open. The xabbi lodced it 
agabi. 

....... 

Veile returned to her home, as she had escaped, un- 
noticed. The narrow street was deserted, as desolate as 
death. The searchers were to be found everywhere excq>t 
tbeie where they ou^t first to have sought fbr the missing 
one. Her mother, Selde, still sat on the same chair on 
which she had sunk down an hour ago. The fright had left 
her like one paralyzed, and she was unable to rise. What 
a wonderful contrast this wedding-room, vtith the mother 
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sitting alone in it, presented to the hilarity reigning here 
shortly before 1 On Veile's entrance her mother did not 
ciy out She liad no strength to do so. She meieljr said: 
^So yott liave come at last, my daugbtor?" as if VeSe 
had asSy retuned from a iralk somewhat too long. But 
the young woman did not answer to this and similar ques- 
tions. Finally she signified by gesticulations that she could 
not speak. Fright seized the wretched mother a second 
time, and the entire house was filled with her lamentations. 

Ruben Klattaner and Veile's husband having now re- 
turned from their fruitless seardiy wot horrified on per* 
ceiving the diange ^*ch Veile had uode^goDb Beit^men, 
they did not ymp. With staring eyes they gazed upon the 
silent young woman, and beheld in her an apparition which 
had been dealt with by God's visitation in a mysterious 
manner. 

From this hour began the terrible penance of the young 

WOKOBB, 

The impression which Vefle^ woful oooditioQ made upon 
the people of the gasse was wonderfuL Those iriio had 

danced with her that evening on the wedding now first 
recalled her excited state. Her wild actions were now first 
remembered by many. It must have been an "evil eye," 
they concluded — a jealous, evil eye, to which her beauty 
was hateful. This alone could have possessed her with a 
demon of unrest She was drivm by tlds evil power into 
fbe daik ni^t, a spott of these malicious potencies which 
pursue men step by 8tq>, especially on such occasions. The 
living God alone knows what she must have seen that night 
Nothing good, else one would not become dumb. Old leg- 
ends and tales were revived, each more horrible than the 
other. Hundreds of instances were given to prove that this 
was nothing new in the gasse. Despite this explanation, it h 
zcmaifcable that the people did not beKeve that the young 
woman was dumb* The most thought that her powa: of 
speech had been paralyzed by some awful fright, but that 
with time it would be restored. Under tliis supposition th^ 
called her "Veile the Silent." 

There is a kind of human eloquence more telling, more 
forcible than the loudest words, than the choicest diction — 
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the snence of vomant Oftthnes ibsy cannot endme fbo 

slightest vexatioD, liut some great, heart-breakmg sorrow, 
some pain from constant renunciation, self-sacrifice, they 
suffer with sealed lips — as if, in very truth, they me hound 
with bars of iron. ' 

It would be difficult to fully describe that long "silent" 
life of the young woman. It is almost impossible to dte 
more than one Incident. VeOe aocompaniai her Imsboad 
to bis home, that house resplendent with that gold and fair 
ver which had infatuated her. She was, to be sure, the 
"first" woman in the gasse; she had even'thing in abun- 
dance. Indeed, the world supposed that she had but little 
cause for complaint, "^^ust one have everything?" was 
sometimes queried in the gasse. "One has one thing- an- 
other, another.*' And, accoatUqg to all appeaianoeS| Ihft 
people were rl^t VeOe continued to be the beautiful, 
blooming woman. Her penance of aOence did hot deprive 
her of a single charm. She was so very happy, indeed, that 
she did not seem to feel even the pain of her punishment. 
Veile could laugh and rejoice, but never did she forget to 
be silent. The seemingly happy days, however, were only 
qualified to bring about the proper time of trials and temp- 
talionB. The beginning was easy enough for ber, the mid- 
dle and end were times of real paiii. The first years of 
their wedded life were childless. "It is well," the people in 
the gasse said, "that she has no children, and God has 
righUy ordained it to be so. A mother who cannot talk to 
her child, that would be something awful 1" Unexpectedly 
to all, she rejoiced one day in the birth of a daughter. And 
when that affectionate young creature, her own offiqiring. 
was laid upon her breast, and die first sounds were vtteced 
by its lips — that namdeas, doquent utterance ol an fafant 
— she forgot herself not; she was dlentl 

She was silent also when from day to day that child 
blossomed before her eyes into fuller beauty. Nor had she 
any words for it when, in effusions of tenderness, it stretched 
forth its tiny arms, when in burning fever it sought for the 
mother^ lund. For days— yes, weeksF— together die 
watched at its bedside. Sleep never visited her cyea. But 
she ever remembered her penance* 
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Years fled by. In her arms ahe canifid another diQcL 

It was a boy. The father's joy was great The child in- 
herited its mother's beauty. Like its sister, it grew in 
health and strength. The noblest, richest mother, they 
said, might be proud of such children! And Veile was 
proud, no doubt, but this never passed her lips. She re- 
maloed sflent aboat things which mothen hi thdr joy often 
cannot find words enough to express. And althot^ her 
Uuot many times lighted up with beaming smileSi yet she 
never renounced the habitual silence imposed upon her. 

The idea that the slightest dereliction of her penance 
would be accompanied with a curse upon her children may 
have impressed itself upon her mind. Mothers will under- 
stand better than other pezsons ivhat this mother sitfensd 
ton her penalty of sflcnoe; 

Thus a part of those years sped away which we are 
iroot to call the best She still flonrished in her wonderful 
beauty. Her maiden daughter was beside her, like the bud 
beside the full-blown rose. Suitors were already present 
from far and near, who passed in review before the beau- 
tiful girl. The most of them were excellent young men, 
and any mother m^t have been proud hi havhig her own 
dauj^ter sought by such. Even then VeOe did not undo 
her penance. Tbxke hosy times of intercourse which kec^ 
mothers engaged in presenting the superiorities of their 
daughters in the best light were not allowed her. The 
choice of one of the most favored suitors was made. Never 
before did any couple in the gasse equal this in beauty and 
grace. A few weeks before the appointed time for the wed- 
dmf a malignant disease stole on, ^reading somnr and 
anxiety over the greater part of the land. Young girls 
were princqially its victims. It seemed to pass scornfully 
over She aged and infirm. Veile's daughter was also laid 
hold upon by it. Before three days had passed there was 
a corpse in Ae house — the bride I 

Even then Veile did not forget her penance. When they 
bote away the corpse to the "good place," she did utter 
a cry of angmsh which long after echoed hk the ears of the 
peo^; she did wring her hands in despair, but no one 
heara a word of con^ilaint Her lips seemed dumb lor- 
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ever. It was tlieii^ when she was seated on the loir stool 

in the seven days of mourning, that the rabbi came to her, 
to bring to her the usual consolation for the dead. But 
he did not speak -with her. He addressed words only to her 
husband. She herself dared not look up. Only when 
he tnmed to go did she Kit her eyes. They, in tuniy 
met the eyes of the labbiy but he dqnrted without a fare- 
well. 

After her daughter's death Veile was completely broken 
down. Even that which at hrr tiTne of life is still called 
beauty had faded avray within a few days. Her cheeks 
had become hollow, her hair gray. Visitors wondered how 
she could endure such a shock, how body and spirit could 
hold together, lliey did not hnow that diat silence was an 
Iron fetter firmly imprlsonhig the shunbering spirits. Sie 
had a son, moreover, to whom, as to aomcSitng last and 
dearest, her whole being still clung. 

The boy was thirteen years old. His learning in the 
Holy Scriptures was already celebrated for miles around. 
He was the pupil of the rabbi, who had treated him with 
a love and tenderness becoming his own father. He said 
that he was a ranarkable chOd, emiowed with rate talents. 
The boy was to be sent to Hungaiy, to one of the most 
cdd^rated teachers of the times, in order to lay the founda- 
tion for his sacred studies under this instructor's guidance 
and wisdom. Years might perhaps pass before she would 
see him again. But Veile let her boy go from her embrace. 
She did not say a blessing over him when he went; only 
her lips twitdied with the pain of silence. 

Long years e9q>hred before the boy vetumed from the 
strange land, a full-grown, noble youth. When Vdle had 
her son with her again a smile played about her mouth, 
and for a moment it seemed as if her former beauty had 
enjoyed a second spring. The extraordinary ability of her 
son already made him famous. "^Tieresoever he went people 
were delisted with his beauty, and admired the modesty 
of his manner, despite such great sdiolaish^i. 
I The next Sabbath the young diadple A the Tahnod, 
scared^ twenty years of age^ jm to demomtiata the fint 
nua^ of this great Icamingi 
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Tlie people oowded slkmlder to shoulder in this great 
synagogue. Curious glances were cast through the lattice* 
work of the women^ gallery above upon the dense throng. 

Veile occupied one of the foremost seats. She could see 
eveiything that took place below. Her face was extremely 
pale. All eyes were turned towards her — the mother, who 
was permitted to see such a day for her son! But Veile did 
not appear to notice what was happening before her. A 
weariness^ such as ^ had never fdt before^ even In her 
greatest soffermg, crept Ofver her IhnbSb It was as if she 
nmst sleep during her son's address. He had hardly 
mounted the stairs before the ark of the laws — bardly ut- 
tered his first words — ^when k remarkable change crossed 
her face. Her cheeks burned. She arose. All her vital 
energy seemed aroused. Her son meanwhile was speaking 
down below. She could not have told what he was saying. 
She did not hear him— she only heard the mnimiir of ap- 
pobaticm, sometimes low, sometimes kmd, udddi came to 
her ears from the quarters ol the men. The people were 
astonished at the noble bearing of the speaker, his melodious 
speech, and his powerful energy. When he stopped at cer- 
tain times to rest it seemed as if one were in a wood swept 
by a storm. She could now and then hear a few voices de- 
datiqg that such a one had never before been listened ta 
The women at her «de wept; she alone coidd not A diok- 
ing pain pressed from her breast to her %s. Foices were 
astir in her heart which struggled for expression. The 
whole synagogue echoed with buzzing voices, but to her it 
seemed as if she must speak louder than these. At the very 
moment her son had ended she cried out unconsciously, 
\dolently throwing herself against the lattice-work: 

"God! livmg God! shaU I not now speak?" A dead 
sflenoe followed this outciy. Nearly all had recognized this 
voice as that of the ^'sOent woman.'' A muade had taken 
place! 

"Speak! speakl" resounded the answer of the rabbi from 
the men's seats below. "You may now speak!** 

But no reply came. Veile had fallen back into her seat, 
pressing both hands against her breast When tiie women 
aittu^ beside her loosed at her they were terrified to find 
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that the ^'sHent woman" bad fainted. She was deadt The 

unsealing of her lips was her last moment. 

Long years afterwards the rabbi died. On his death-bed 
he told those standing about him this wonderful penance of 
Vefle. 

Every girl in the gasse knew the story of the "silent 
mnaiL'' 
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OF an Irish ghosts, fairies, or bogl^ the Banshee (flome- 
times called tocaUy the <'Boheentha" or ''BankSen- 

tha") is the best known to the general public: indeed, cross- 
Channel visitors would class her with pigs, potatoes, and 
Other fauna and flora of Ireland, and would expect her to 
make manifest her presence to them as being one of the 
sights of the country. She is a spirit with a lengthy pedi- 
gree— 4iow lengthy no man can say, as its roots go back 
into die dim, mysterioos past The most Ismous Banshee 
of ancient times was that attached to the kingly house of 
O'Brien, Aibhill, who haunted the rock of Craglea above 
Killaloe, near the old palace of Kincora. In a.d. 10x4 
was fought the battle of Clontarf, from which the aged 
king, Brian Boru, knew that he would never come away 
alive, for the previous night Aibhill had appeared to him 
to tell hbn of Us intending fate. The Banshee^ method 
of foretelling death in olden tunes differed from that adopt- 
ed by her at the present day: now she wails and wrings 
her hands, as a general rule, but in the old Irish tales she 
is to be found washing human heads and limbs, or blood- 
stained clothes, till the water is all dyed with human blood 
^this would take place before a battle. So it would seem 
that in the coarse of centuries her attributes and chaxao* 
teristics have changed somewhat 

Very different descf^tions are given of her personal 
l^ipearance. Sometimes she is young and beautiful, some- 
tunes old and of a fearsome appearance. One writer de- 
scribes her as "a tall, thin woman with uncovered head, 
and long hair that floated round her shoulders, attired in 
something which seemed either a loose white cloak, or a 
sheet thrown hastily aramid her, uttering piercing cries." 
Another person, a coachman, saw her one evening sitting 
on'a stile in the yard; she seemed to be a veiy small woman, 

*From ''True Irish Ghost Stories." 
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with blue eyes, long light hair, and wearing a red cloak, 
Other descriptions will be found in this chapter. By the 
way, it does not seem to be true that the Banshee ex- 
clusively follows families of Irish descent, for the last inci- 
dent had reference to the death of a member of a Co. 
Gahray family English by name and origin. 

One of the oldest and best-known Banshee stories is that 
related in the Memoirs of Lady Fanshaw.* In 1642 her 
husband. Sir Richard, and she chanced to visit a friend, the 
head of an Irish sept, who resided in his ancient baronial 
castle, surrounded with a moat. At midnight she was 
awakened by a ghastly and supernatural scream, and look- 
ing out of bed, beheld in the moonlight a female face and 
part of the form hovering at the window. The distance 
from the ground, as weU as die circumstance of the moat, 
excluded the possibility that what she beheld was of this 
world. The face was that of a young and rather hand- 
some woman, but pale, and the hair, which was reddish, 
was loose and disheveled. The dress, which Lady Fan- 
shaw's terror did not prevent her remarking accurately, was 
that of the andent Ixkh. This apparition oonthiaed to ex- 
hibit itself for some time, and then vanished with two 
shrieks similar fo that which had first excited Lady Fan- 
shaw's attention. In the morning, with infinite terror, she 
communicated to her host what she had witnessed, and 
found him prepared not only to credit, but to account for 
the superstition. "A near relation of my family," said he, 
"e]^red last night in this castle. We disguised our cer- 
tain eq»ectation of the event from you, lest it should throw 
a doud over the cheerful reception which was your due. 
Now, before such an event happens in this family or castle, 
the female specter whom you have seen is alwaj^s \nsible. 
She is believed to be the spirit of a woman of inferior 
rank, whom one of my ancestors degraded himself by marry- 
ing, and whom afterwards, to expiate the dishonor done to 
his family, h^ caused to be drowned in the moat.'* in 
strictness this woman could hard^ be termed a Banshee. 
The motive for the haunting is aidn to that in the tale of 

*Scotf8 Lady of Lake, notes to Canto HI (edition of 
1811). 
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the Sootdi 'Drummer of Gortacby/' irtieie the spirit of the 
mordered man haunts the family mit of tevengey and ap- 
pears before a death. 

Mr. T. J. Westropp, M. A., has furnished the following 
story: "My maternal grandmother heard the following 
tradition from her mother, one of the Miss Ross-Lewins, 
■who witnessed the occurrence. Their father, Mr. Harrison 
Ross^Lewin, ivas away in Dublin on law business, and in 
his absaice the young people went off to spend the eve- 
tdag with a friend who lived some miles away. The ni^t 
was fine and lightsome as they were retoimng, save at one 
point where the road ran between trees or high hedges 
not far to the west of the old church of Kilchrist. 'Hie 
latter, like many similar ruins, was a simple oblong build- 
ing, with long side-walls and high gables, and at that time 
it and its graveyard were nncndosed, anid lay in (he opm 
fidds. As ^ party passed down the kog daifc lane Uuy 
floddenly heard in the distance loud keening and d^pmg <2 
hajids, as the country-people were accustomed to do when 
lamenting the dead. The Ross-Lewins hurried on, and came 
in sight of the church, on the side wall of which a little 
gray-haired old woman, clad in a dark cloak, was running 
to and fro, chanting and wailing, and throwing up her arms. 
The gills were very frightened^ but the young men na . 
forward and surrounded the nun, and two of them went 
hito the church, the apparition vanishing from the wall as 
they did so. They searched every nook, and found no one, 
nor did any one pass out. All were now well scared, and 
got home as fast as possible. On reaching their home their 
mother opened the door, and at once told them tiiat she 
was in tenor about thehr father, for, as she sat looking 
out the window in the moonlight, a huge raven wiUi fieiy 
eyes lit on the sill, and tapped three times on ihe gjass. 
They told her their stor\', which only added to their anxiety, 
and as they stood talking, taps came to the nearest win- 
dow, and they saw the bird again. A few days later news 
reached them that Mr. Ross-Lewin had died suddenly in 
Dnblm. Thb occurred about 1776." 

Mr. Westropp also writes that the sister of a former 
Roman GathoUc Bishop told his sisteis that when she was 
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a littlie girl she went out one evening with some other ddl*- 
dien for a walk. Going down the road, they passed the 
gate of the principal demesne near the town. There waa 
a rock, or large stone, beside the road, on which they saw 
sometl^ng. Going nearer, they perceived it to be a little 
dark, old woman, who began crying and clapping her hands. 
Some of them attempted to speak to her, but got fright- 
ened, and all finally ran home as quickly as they could. 
Neit day the news came that the gentleman near whose 
gate the Banshee had cried^ was dead, and it was fomd 
on Inqdry that he had died at the veiy hour at whidi the 
children had seen the specter. 

A lady who is a relation of one of the compilers, and a 
member of a Co. Cork family of English descent, sends 
the two following experiences of a Banshee in her family. 
*'My mother, when a young girl, was standing looking out 
of &e window in their house at Blaciat>ck, near Onk. She 
suddenly saw a white figure standing on a bridge which 
was easily visible from the house. The figure waved her 
arms toTrards the house, and my mother heard the bitter 
wailing of the Banshee. It lasted some seconds, and then 
the figure disappeared. Next morning my grandfather was 
walking as usual into the city of Cork. He accidentally 
fdl, hit his head against the curbstone, and never reoovend 
consciousness. 

''In March, 1900, my mother was veiy HI, and one eve- 
ning the nurse and I were with her arranging her bed. We 
suddenly heard the most extraordinary wailing, which 
seemed to come in waves round and under her bed. We 
naturally looked everywhere to try and find the cause, 
but in vain. The nurse and I locked at one another, but 
made no nmaA, as my mother did not seem to bear it. 
My sister was downstairs sittmg with my father. She heard 
it, and thought some terrible thing had happened to her 
.little boy, who was in bed upstairs. She rushed up, and 
foimd him sleeping quietly. My father did not hear it. In 
the house next door they heard it, and ran downstairs, 
thinkmg something had happened to the servant; but the 
latter at once said to them, *Did you bear die Bandiee? 
Mrs. P must be dying.' " 
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A few years ago (i.e. before 1894) a curious incident oc- 
curred in a public school in connection mth the belief in 
the Banshee. One of the boys, happening to become ill, 
\^as at once placed in a room by himself, where he used to 
sit all day. On one occasion, as he was being visited by the 
doctor, be suddenly started up from his seat, and affirmed 
that lie heard somebody crying. The doctor, of course, 
who could hear or see nothing, came to the conclusion that 
the illness had slightly affected his brain. However, the 
boy, who appeared quite sensible, still persisted that he 
heard some one crying, and furthermore said, "It is the 
Banshee, as I have heard it before." The following mom- 
iqg the head-master received a tdmm saying uat the 
boy^ brother had been accidentally moi dead.* 

That the Banshee is not confined within the geogr^jU- 
cal limits of Ireland, but that she can follow the fortunes 
of a family abroad, and there foretell their death, is clearly 
shown by the following story. A party of visitors were 
gathered together on the deck of a private yacht on one 
of the Italian lakes, and during a lull in the conversation 
one of them, a Colonel, said to Ihe ovvner, "Count, lAo's 
tbat queer-looking woman you have on board?" The Count 
replied that there was nobody except the ladies present, 
and the stewardess, but the speaker protested that he was 
correct, and suddenly, with a scream of horror, he placed 
his hands before his eyes, and exclaimed, "Oh, my God, 
what a face!" For some time he was overcome with terror, 
and at lengft reiocCantly looked up, and cMi 

"Thank Heavens, it's goneP 
What was it?" asked the Cbunt. 

"Nothing human," replied the Colonel — ^"nothing belong- 
ing to this world. It was a woman of no earthly type, with 
a queer-shaped, gleaming face, a mass of red hair, and eyes 
that would have been beautiful but for their expression, 
which was hellish. She had on a green hood, after the fash* 
ion of an Ush peasant 

An American lady present suggested that the desciip* 
tlon tallied with that of the Banshe^ upon whidi the Count 
said: 

*A. G. Bradkj, Noiu o» mm Irish SupeniUiatu, pu 91 
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"I am an O'Neill — at least I am descended from one. 
My family name is, as you know, NeUsini, which, little 
more than a century ago, was O'Ndll. My great-grand- 
fatha: sarved in the Ir&h Brigade, and on its dlsaolutian 
at fhe time of the French Revolution had the good fortune 
to escape the general massacre of officers, and in company 
with an O'Brien and a Maguire fled across the frontier 
and settled in Italy. On his death his son, who had been 
bom in Italy, and was far more Italian than Irish, changed 
his name to Neilsini, by which name the family has been 
known ever suice. But for all that we are Irish.'' 

''Tlie Banshee was yours^ then!" ejacolated the Colood. 
**What eiactly does it mean?" 

"It means," the Count replied solemnly, "the death of 
some one very nearly associated with me. Pray Heaven it 
is not my wife or daughter." 

On that score, however, his anxiety was q>eedily re- 
moved, for withhi two hours he was sdied witii a violent at- 
tadk oi angina pectoris^ and died before mormng."^ 

Mr. Elliott ODonnell, to whose article on "Banshees" 
we are indebted for the above, adds: "The Banshee never 
manifests itself to the person whose death it is prognosti- 
cating. Other people may see or hear it, but the fated one 
never, so that when every one present is aware of it but 
one, the fate of that one may be regarded as pretty well 
«tahi." 

* OceuU RtvUm ioi September, igtS. 
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THE MAN WHO WENT TOO FAR 

By E. F. Benson 

THE little village of St. Faith's nestles in a hollow of 
wooded UU up on the nortb bank of the river Fawn 
in the county of Hampshire, huddling dose round its gray 
Nonnan church as if f<M: ^iritual protection against the 
fays and fairies, the trolls and "little people/' who might 
be supposed still to linger in the vast empty spaces of the 
New Forest, and to come after dusk and do their doubtful 
businesses. Once outside the hamlet you may walk in 
any direction (so lung as you avoid the high road which 
leads to Biodwnhuist) for the length of a summer afttf- 
noon without sedng sign of human habitatioii» or possibily 
even catching sight of another human being. Sha^ wild 
ponies may stop their feeding for a moment as you pass, 
the white scuts of rabbits will \ anish into theu- burrows, 
a brown viper perhaps will glide from your path into a 
clump of heather, and unseen birds will chuckle in the 
bushes, but it may easily happen that for a long day you 
viD see nothing liuman. But you will not fed in the least 
kmcfy; in summer, at any rate, the sunlight will be gay 
with butterflies, and the air thick with aU those woodland 
soimds which like instruments in an orchestra combine to 
play the great symphony of the yearly festival of June. 
Winds whisper in the birches, and sigh among the firs; bees 
are busy with their redolent labor among the heather, a 
myriad birds chirp in the green temples of the forest trees, 
anid the voice of the river prntUh^ over stony places, bub- 
bling into poolsy draddhig and gul^NE nrand ootners, ^vcs 
you the sense that many p reacn c e s and companions aie near 
at hand. 

Yet, oddly enough, though one would have thought that 
these benign and cheerful influences of wholesome air and 
spaciousness of forest were very healthful comrades for a 

H 
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man, in so far as nature can really influence this wonderful 
human genus -which has in these centuries learned to defy 
her most violent storms in its well-established houses, to 
bridle her torrents and make them light its streets, to tunnel 
lier moimtains and plow her seas, fbe iiduUtants of St 
Faith's will not willingly venture into Uie forest after dark. 
For in spite of the silence and loneliness of the hooded 
night it seems that a man is not sure in what company he 
may suddenly find himself, and though it is difficult to get 
from these villagers any very clear story of occult appear- 
ances, the feeling is widespread. One story indeed I have 
heard with some definiteness, (he tale of a monstrous goat 
that has been seen to skip with hdliab glee about the woods 
and shady places, and this perhaps is connected with the 
story which I have here attempted to piece together. It too 
is well-known to them; for all remember the young artist 
who died here not long ago, a young man, or so he struck 
the beholder, of great personal beauty, with something about 
him that made men's faces to smile and brighten when they 
looJted on him. His ghost they will tell you ''walks" con- 
stantly by the stream and tlm>ugh the woods which he 
loved so, and in eq>edal it haunts a certain house, the last 
of the village, where he lived, and its garden in which he 
was done to death. For my part I am inclined to think 
that the terror of the Forest dates chiefly from that day. 
So, such as the story is, I have set it forth in connected 
form. It is based partly on the accounts of the viDagers, 
but mainly on that of Barcy, a friend of mine and a friend 
of the man with whom these events were chiefly oonoemed. 

The day had been one of untarnished midsummer splen- 
dor, and as the sun drew near to its setting, the glory of 
the evening grew every moment more crystalline, more 
miraculous. Westward from St. Faith's the beechwood 
which stretched for some miles toward the heathery upland 
beyond abeady cast its vefl of dear shadow over the red 
roofs of the village, but the spire of the gray church, over- 
topping all, still pointed a flaming orange finger into the 
sky. The river Fawn, which runs below, lay in sheets of 
sky-reflected blue, and wound its dreamy devious course 
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round the edge of this wood, where a rough two-planked 
bridge crossed from the bottom of the garden of the last 
house in Liie village, and communicated by means of a lit- 
tle iricker gate ivitli the wood itself. Then once out id 
the shadow of the wood the stream lay in flaming pools of 
the molten crimson of the snnset^ and lost itself in the ha» 
of woodland distances. 

This house at the end of the village stood outside the 
shadow, and the lawn which sloped down to the river was 
still flecked with sunlight. Garden-beds of dazzling color 
lined its gravel walks, and down the middle of it ran a brick 
pergola, half-hidden in dnstefs of ramUer-rose and purple 
with starry clematis. At the bottom end of it, between two 
of its pillars^ was dnqg a hammock oontahiing a shirt* 
sleeved figure. 

The house itself lay somewhat remote from the rest of 
the village, and a footpath leading across two fields, now 
tall and fragrant with hay, was its only communication 
with the high road. It was low-built, only two stories in 
height, and like the garden, its walls were a mass of flow* 
eiing roses. A nainiw stone terrace tan along the garden 
front, over which was stretched an awning, and on the ter- 
race a young silent-footed man-servant was busied with 
the la3ring of the table for dinner. He was neat-handed and 
quick with his job, and having finished it he went back into 
the house, and reappeared again with a large rou£^ bath- 
towd on his arm. With this he went to the hammodc in the 
pergola. 

"Nearly eight, sir/» he said. 

"Has Mr. Darcy oome yet?" asked a voice from the 

hammock. 
"No, sir.*' 

"If I'm not back when he comes, tell him that I'm 
just having a bathe before dinner." 

The servant went back to the house, and after a mo- 
ment or two Frank Halton struggled to a sitting posture, 

and slipped out on to the grass. He was of medium height 
and rather slender in build, but the supple ease and grace 
of his movements gave the impression of great physical 
Strength; even his descent from the hammodL was not an 
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awkward performance. His face and hands were of very 
dark complexion, either from constant exposure to wind and 
sun, or, as his black hair and dark eyes tended to show, 
from some straia of aoufbeni blood. His head yms small, 
lib face of an eniuisite beauty of modding^ whOe the 
smoofbness of its contour would have led you to bdieve that 
he was a beardless lad still in his teens. But something^ 
some look which living and experience alone can give, 
seemed to contradict that, and finding yourself completely 
puzzled as to his age, you would next moment probably 
cease to think about that, and only look at this glorious 
spedmen of young manhood ivith raidering satfaftiction* 

He was dressed as became the season and the heat, and 
wot only a shirt open at the ne^ and a pair of flannel 
trousers. His head, covered very thickly with a some* 
what rebellious crop of short curly hair, was bare as he 
strolled across the lawn to the bathing-place that lay be- 
low. Then for a moment there was silence, then the sound 
of splashed and divided waters, and presently after, a great 
shout of ecstatic joy, as he swam up-stream with the foamed 
water standing in a frill round his neck. Then after some 
five minutes of limb-stretching struggle with the flood, he 
turned over on his back, and with arms thrown wide, floated 
down-stream, ripple-cradled and inert. His eyes were shut, 
and between half-parted lips he talked gently to himself. 

'^I am one with it,'* he said to himself, ''the river and I, 
I and the liver. The ooobMSS and spladi of it is I, and the 
water-herbs that wave in it are I abo. And my strength 
and my limbs are not mine but the river^ It is all on^ 
all one, dear Fawn." 

A quarter of an hour later he appeared again at the 
bottom of the lawn, dressed as before, his wet hair already 
drying into its crisp short curls again. There he paused 
a moment, looking bade at the stream with tiie smile with 
which men look on the face of a friend, then turned towards 
the house. Simultaneously his servant came to the door 
leading on to the terrace, followed by a man who appeared 
to be some half-wa}'- through the fourth decade of his years. 
Frank and he saw each other across the bushes and garden- 
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beds, and each quickening his step, they met suddenly face 
to face round an angle of the garden walk, in the fragnmce 
of syringa. 

"My dear Darqr," cried fWinky ''I am diazmed to aee 
yoo." 

But the other stared at him in amazement. 

"Frank!" he exclaimed. 

"Yes, that is my name/' he said laughing, "what is the 
matter?" 
Darcy took his hand. 

<*Wliat Iiave you done to yomBCtf?" he as&ed. ^oo 
are a boy again." 

"Ah, I have a lot to tell you," said Frank. **Loti that 
jrou will hardi}' believe, but I shall convince yo u " 

He broke off suddenly, and held up his hand. 

"Hush, there is my nightingale," he said. 

The smile of recognition and welcome with which he had 
greeted his friend faded from his face, and a look of lapt 
wonder took its place, as of a lover listening to the voice 
of his beloved. His mouth parted slightly, showing the 
white line of teeth, and his eyes looked out and out till 
they seemed to Darcy to be focused on things beyond the 
vision of man. Then something pediaps staitled the bird, 
for the song ceased. 

"Yes, lots to tell you," he said. "Really I am delisted 
to see yon. But you look rather white and pulled down; no 
wonder after that fever. And Haat is to be no nonaeose 
about this visit. It is June now, you stop here till yoD are 
fit to begin work again. Two months at least." 

"Ah, I can't trespass quite to that extent." 

Frank took his arm and walked him down the grass. 

"Trespass? Who talks of trespass? I shall tdl you 
quite openly when I am tired of you, but you know when 
we had the studio together, we used not to bore each 
other. However, it Is iU taHong d going away on the mo- 
ment of your arrival. Just a stroQ to the river, and then it 
will be dinner-time." 

Darcy took out his cigarette case, and offered it to the 
other. 

Frank laughed. 
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"So, Dot for me. Dear mt, I wapp^ I wd to aHk» 

once. How very oddl" 
"GK-en it up?^ 

"I don't know. I suppose I must have. Ao^ how I dcm't 
do it DOW. Itioidd asmnlUidkof eatiog meaL" 
''AoodNr vkttm cn fbe Hiinfcing altir of melaiiiii- 

''Victim?'' asked Frank. ''Do I strike yoa as sach?'' 

He paused on the margio of the stream and whistled 
softly. Next moment a moor-hen made its splashing flight 
across the river, and ran up the bank. Frank took it 
very gently ia his hands and stroked its head, as the crea- 
tore lay against liis ahirt. 

^And is the boose among the mds still secure?" he half- 
crooned to it ''.\nd is the missus quite ndl, and are the 
neighbors flourishing? Thttn, dear, home nith yoa^** and 
he flung it into the air. 

"That bird's very tame," said Darcy, slightly bewildered. 

"It is latho^," said Frank, ioUowing its flight. 

Dnniig dinner F^ank dtiefiy occiQ)ied ^^^t^M in bring- 
ing himself up-to-date in the movemaits and adnevfmaits 
of this old friend idioiii he had not seen for six years. 

Those six years, it now appeared^ had been full of incident 
and success for Darcy; he had made a name for himself 
as a portrait painter which bade fair to outlast the vogue 
of a couple of seasons, and his leisure time had been brief. 
Then some four months previously he had been tittough a 
aeveie attadk ol typhoid, the resolt ot lASdk as ooncems 
this story ivas that lie liad come down to this sequestered 
l^ce to recruit. 

"Yes, you've got on," said Frank at the end. "I always 
knew you would. A.R.A. with more in prospect. Mon^? 
You roll in it, I suppose,- and, O Darcy, how much happi- 
ness have you had all these years? That is the only im- 
peittbable possession. And how much have yon leaned? 
Ok, I don't mean in Art Even I coold have done hcH in 
that" 

Darcy laughed. 

'^Done weU? My dear fellow, all I have leaned in tiiese 
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six yeais you knew, so to speak, in your cradle. Your old 
pictures fetch luige prices. Bo yoa never paint afnT?." 
Frank shook bis bead. 

"No, I'm too busy," he said. 

"Doing ^vhat? Please tell me. That is lAat eveiy m 

is for ever asking me." 

"Doing? I suppose you would say I do nothing." 

Darcy glanced up at the brilliant young face opposite 
him. 

"It seems to soit you, that ifky of being busy,'' he said, 
**Now, it% yoar tum. Do you read? Do you st«^? I 
lemenaber you saying that it would do us all — all ns artirts, 

I mean — a great deal of good if y^e would study any one 
human face carefully for a year, without lecoidiog a line. 
Have you been doing that?" 
Frank shook his head again. 

«l mean exactly "wfaat I say," he said, "I have been doing 
nothing; And I have never been so occupied. Look at me; 
have I not done something to myself to begin with?" 

"You are two years younger than I," said Darcy, "at 
least you used to be. You therefore are thirty-five. But 
had I never seen you before I should say you were just 
twenty. But was it worth while to spend six years of 
greatly-occupied life in order to look twenty? Seems rather 
like a noman of foddon." 

Ftank langjied boisterously. 

"First time I've ever been compared to iSbttt particular 

bird of pre}'," he said. "No, that has not been my occupa- 
tion — in fact I am only very rarely conscious that one effect 
of my occupation has been that. Of course, it must have 
been if one comes to think of it. It is not very important. 
Quite true my body has become young. But that is very 
little; I have become j^oung." 

Darcy pushed back his diair-and sat ^deways to th« 
table looking at the other. 

"Has that been yotir occupation then?" he asked. 

"Yes, that anyhow is one aspect of it. Think what 
youth means! It is the capacity for growth, mind, body, 
spirit, aU grow, all get stronger, all have a fuller, firmer 
iftie every day. That is something, coDsidering that every 
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day that passes after the ordinary man reaches the fun- 
blown flower of his strength, weakens his hold on life. A 
man reaches his prime, and remains, we say, in his prime, 
for ten years, or perhaps twenty. But after his primest 
prime is reached^ he slowly, insensibly weakens. These 
are the signs of age In you, in your body, in your art prob- 
ably, in your mind. You are less electnc than you were. 
But I, when I teadi my pdme— I am nearbg it— ab, yoo 
shall see." 

The stars had begun to appear in the blue velvet of the 
sky, and to the east the horizon seen above the black sil- 
houette of the village was growing dove-colored with the 
approach of moon-rise. White moths hovered dimly over 
the garden-beds, and tiie footsteps of night tip-toed tfarou^ 
the bushes. Suddenly Frank rose. 

"Ah, it is the supreme moment," he said softly. "Now 
more than at any other time the current of life, the eternal 
imperishable current runs so close to me that I am almost 
enveloped in it. Be silent a minute." 

He advanced to the edge of the terrace and looked out 
standing stretdied ivith arms out^iMcad. Dsicy beanl Hbl 
diaw a long breath into his lungs, and after many seconds 
expel it again. Six or ta^t times he did this^ then turned 
back into the lamplight. 

"It will sound to you quite mad, I expect," he said, "but 
if you want to hear the soberest truth I have ever spoken 
and shall ever speak, I will tell you about myself. But 
come into the garden if it is not too damp for you. I 
have never tM watf one yet, but t shall like to tdl you. 
It is long, in fact, smce I have even tiied to da^fy vmat I 
have leanied." 

They wandered into the fragrant dimncas of the pefgoSa, 
and sat down. Then Frank began: 

"Years ago, do you remember," he said, "we used often 
to talk about the decay of joy in the world. Many im- 
pobes^ ite settled^ had oooti&mted to this decay, some of 
^ch were good m themsdves, others that were quite com* 
pletdy bad. Among the good things, I put what we may 
call certain Christian virtues, renunciation, resignation, sym- 
pathy with suffering, and the desire to lelieve suffereca. 
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But out of those things spring very bad ones, useless re- 
Bimdatioosy ascetidsin for its own sake, mortificatioii of fbe 
flesh with nothing to follow, no oorrespooding gam that is, 
and that awful and tenible disease which devastated Eng- 
land some centuries ago, and from which by heredity of 
^irit we suffer now, Puritanism. That was a dreadful 
plague, the brutes held and taught that joy and laughter 
and meniment were evil: it was a doctrine the most profane 
and wicked. Why, what is the commonest crime one sees? 
A snDen face, liat is the truth of the matter. 

"Now all my life I have believed that we are intended 
to be happy, that joy is of all gifts the most divine. And 
when I left London, abandoned my career, such as it was.. 
I did so because I intended to devote my life to the cultiva- 
tion of joy, and, by continuous and unsparing effort, to be 
happy. Among people, and in constant intercourse with 
otibers, I M not find it possible; there were too many diS* 
tractions in towns and work-rooms, and also too much sof • 
fei^ig. So I took one step backwards or forwards, as you 
may choose to put it, and went straight to Nature, to 
trees, birds, animals, to all those things which quite clearly 
pursue one aim only, which blindly follow the great native 
instinct to be happy without any care at all for morality, 
or human law or divine law. I wanted, you understand, 
to get all Joy first-liand and nnadiiltentcd, and I tUidL It 
scarcely aists among men; it is obsolete.'' 

Darcy turned in his chair. 

"Ah, but what makes birds and fliT'!nfllff liappy?" he 
asked. "Food, food and mating." 
Frank laughed gently in the stillness. 
"Do not think 1 became a sensualist," he said. "I did 
not make that mistake. For the sensualist carries his 
miseries pick-a-badt, and round bis feet Is wound the 
shroud that shall soon enwrap him. I may be mad, it is 
true, but I am not so stupid anyhow as to have tried that. 
No, what is it that makes puppies play with their own 
tails, that sends cats on their prowling ecstatic errands at 
night?". 



He paused a moment 
^ I went to-Katue," be laid. <^ sat down ben in 
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this New Forest, sat down fair and square, and looked. 
That was my first difificulty, to sit here quiet without being 
bored, to wait without being impatient, to be receptive and 
very alert, though for a long time nothing particular hap- 
pened. The change in fact was dow in those early stages." 

"Nothing happened?" asked Darcy rather impatiently, 
with the sturdy xevolt against any new idea which to the 
English mind is synonymous with nonsense. "Why, what 
in the world should happen?" 

Now Frank as he had known him was the most generous 
but most quick-tempered of mortal men; in other words his 
anger wovild flare to a prodigioiis beacon, under al- 
most no provocation, only to be quenched again under a 
gust of no less in^nilsive kindliness. Thus the moment 
Darcy had spoken, an apology for his hasty question was 
half-way up his tongue. But there was no need for it to 
have traveled even so far, for Frank laughed agahi with 
kindly, genuine mirth. 

"Oh, how I should have resented that a few years ago,'' 
be said. 'Hiank goodness that resentment is one of the 
things I have got rid of. I certainly wish that you should 
believe my story — ^in fact, you are goi^g to— but that you 
at this moment should imply that you do not» does not 
.concern me." 

"Ah, your solitary sojoumings have made you inhu- 
man," said Darcy, still very English. 

"No, human/' said Frank. "Rather more human, at 
least rather less of an ape." 

''WeU, tba: was my first quest," he continued, after a 
moment, ''the deliberate and unswerving pursuit of }(iy, 
and my method, the eager contemplation of Nature. As far 
as motive went, I daresay it was purely selfish, but as far 
as effect goes, it seems to me about the best thing one can 
do for one's fellow-creatures, for happiness is more infec- 
tions than small-poz. So, as I said, I sat down and waited; 
I looked at happy tilings, zealously avoided the sight of 
an>lhing unhappy, and by degrees a little trickle of the 
happiness of this blissful world began to filter into me. 
The trickle grew more abundant, and now, my dear fel- 
low, if I could for a moment divert from me into you one 
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lialf d the torraiit of joy that poins fhrongh me day and 

night, you would throw the world, art, everything aside^ 
and just live, exist. When a man's body dies, it passes into 
trees and flowers. Well, that is what I have been tiyhig to 
do with my soul before death." 

The ser\'ant had brought into the pergola a table with 
syphons and spirits, and had set a lamp upon it. As Frank 
spoke he leaned forward tomuds the other, and Darcy for 
all his matterof-lact coaunon-flense coidd have sworn that 
his companion^ hot shone, was luminoos in itself. His 
dark brown eyes glowed from within, the unconscious smile 
of a child irradiated and transformed his face. Darcy fdt 
suddenly excited, exhilarated. 

"Go on," he said. "Go on. I can feel you are some- 
how telling me sober truth. I daresay you are mad; but 
I don't see dut matters." 

Frank laog^ again. 



"Mad?" he said. ^Tes^ certah^jr, if yon wish. But 



I prefer to call it sane. However, nothing matters less than 
what anybody chooses to call things. God never labels his 
gifts; He just puts them into our hands; just as he put 
animals in the garden of Eden, for Adam to name if he 
felt disposed." 

''So hy the oonthraal observance and stu^ of thiqgB that 
were happy," continued he, "I got happiness, I got Jpy. 
But seeking it, as I did, from Nature, I got mudi more 
which I did not ?eek, but stumbled upon origiiuUy ao> 
cident. It is difficult to explain, but I will try. 

"About three years ago I was sitting one mommg in a 
place I will show you to-morrow. It is down by the river 



river passes there through some little dumps of reeds. 

WeD, as I sat there, doing nothmg, but just looking and 
listening, I heard the sound quite distinctly of some flute- 
like instrument plajnng a strange unending melody. I 
thought at first it was some musical 5'^okel on the highway 
and did not pay much attention. But before long the 
strangeness and indescribable beauty of the tune struck 
me. It never repeated itsdf , but it never came to an end, 
phrase after phrase ran its sweet course, it worked gradually 




dappled with shade and sun, and the 
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and inevitably up to a climar^ and Bavmg attained it, it 
went on; another climax was reached and another and 
another. Then with a sudden gasp of wonder I localized 
where it came from. It came from the reeds and from 
the and fxtnn the trees. It was eveiywhere, it yras 
the flound of life. It was, my dear Daicy, as the Greds 
would have said, it ms Pan playing on his p^peSy the 
voice of Natuei It ivas tbe llfe^ndody, the wodd> 
melody." 

Darcy was far too interested to interrupt, though there 
was a question he would have liked to ask, and Frank 
ivent on: 

"Well^ for the moment I was terrified, terrified ivith 
HiB mpi/teaat homar of nightmare, and I stopped my eais 
and Just ran from the place and got back to the house 
panting, trembling, literally in a panic. Unknowingly, for 
at that time I only pursued joy, I had begun, since I drew 
my joy from Nature, to get in touch with Natiu*e. Natiure, 
force, God, call it what you will, had drawn across my face 
a little gossamer web of essential life. I saw that when I 
emerged from my terror, and I mot very bmnbly back 
to where I had heard the Pan-pipes. But 6 vas nearly ^ 
months before I heard them again.*' 

"Why was that?" asked Darcy. 

"Surely because I had revolted, rebelled, and worst of 
all been frightened. For I believe that just as there is 
nothing in the world which so injures one's body as fear, 
so there is nothing that so much shuts up the soul. I 
^ras afraid, you see, of tbe one Hbang in fbe wondd wbidi 
bas real eiistenoe. No wmder its mimif estation was ivifh- 
drawn." 

"And after six months?" 

"After six months one blessed morning I heard the pip- 
ing again. I wasn't afraid that time. And since then it 
has grown louder, it has become more constant. I now 
bear it often, and I can put mysdf into sodi an atdtnde 
tomrds Nature tbat tiie pipes wOl almost certainly sound. 
And never yet bave fbey played the same tune, it is al- 
ways something new, sometbing fuller, xicber, more com* 
plete than before." 
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''What do you mean by 'such an attitude towards Na- 
ture'?" asked Darcy. 

*1 can't explain fhat; Intt by Hanfilatiiig it into a bodily 
attitude it is tlds.'' 

Frank sat up for a moment qdte atra^t in his chair, 
then slowly sunk back irith arms outqiread and head 
dnx^ied. 

"That/* he said, *'an effortless Attitude, but open, rest- 
ing, receptive. It is just that which you must do with 
your soul.'' 

Ttai he sat up again. 

"One word more," be aaid, ^and I will bore you no fuiv 
ther. Nor unless you ask me questions shall 1 1^ about 
it again. You will find me, in fact, quite sane in my mode 
of life. Birds and beasts you will see behaving somewhat 
intimately to me, like that moor-hen, but that is all. I will 
walk with you, ride widi you, play golf with you, and talk 
ivitb yon on ai^ subject you like. But I ivanted you m ihe 
tlucabold to now wliat bas liappened to me. And one 
tiling more itOl happen.** 

He panaed agaiiiy and a sUs^t look of fear cnsaed bis 

"There will be a final revelation," he said, " a complete 
and blinding strdte which will throw open to me, once and 
for all, the full knowledge, the full realization and com- 
pidiension tbat I am one, just as yon are^ with life. Jn 
reality there is no *me,* no *you,' no *it.* Everything is 
part of the one and only thing which is life. I biow that 
that is so. but the realization of it is not yet mine. But 
it will be, and on that day, so I take it, I shall see Pan. 
It may mean death, the death of my body, that is, but I 
don't care. It may mean immortal, eternal life lived here 
and now and for ever. Tben having gained that, ah, my 
dear Darcy, I shall preadi such a gospel of joy, sbowiiag 
myself as die h'ving proof of the truth, that Puritanism, 
the dismal religion of sour faces, shall vanish like a breath 
of smoke, and be dispersed and disappear in the sunlit ail* 
But first the full knowledge must be mine.*' 

Darcy watched his face narrowly. 

"You are afraid of that moment," he said. 
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Frank smOed at bim. 

''Quite true; you are quick to have seen that But 

when it comes I hope I shall not be afraid." 

For some little time there was silence; then Darcy rose. 

"You have bewitched me, you extraordinary boy," he 
said. "You have been telling me a fairy-story, and I find 
myself saying, Tromise me it is true.* ** 

"I pnxnlse you that,'' said the other. 

"And I know I shan't sleep," added Darcy. 

Frank looked at him ivith a sort of mild wonder as if he 
scarcely understood. 

"Well, what does that matter?" he said. 

"I assure you it does. I am wretched unless I sleep." 

**0f course 1 can make you sleep if I want," said Frank 
111 a rather bored vdoe. 

^Wdl, do." 

"Veiy good: go to bed. Ill oome upstairs In ten niln> 

utes." 

Frank busied himself for a little after the other had 
gone, moving the table back under the awning of the veran- 
da and quenching the lamp. Then he went with his quick 
silent tread upstairs and into Darcy's room. The latter 
was already In bed, but very wide-Q^ and wakeful, and 
Frank with an amised smOe of indulgence^ as lor a fwtkl 
child, sat down on the edge of the bed. 

"Look at me," he said, and Darcy looked, 

"The birds are sleeping in the brake," said Frank softly, 
"and the winds are asleep. The sea sleeps, and the tides 
are but the heaving of its breast. The stars swing slow, 
rocked tn the great cradle of the Heavois, an d " 

He stopped suddenly, gently blew out Darqr's candl^ 
and left him sleeping. 

Morning brought to Darcy a flood of hard commonsense, 
as clear and crisp as the sunshine that filled his room. 
Slowly as he woke he gathered together the broken threads 
of the memories of the evening which had ended, so he 
told himself, in a trick of conmion hypnotism. That ac- 
counted for it all ; the whole strange talk he had had was 
under a speSi of suggestion from the eatiaoidinaiy vivid 
bq^ who had once been a man; aU his own excitement, his 
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acceptance of the incredible had been merdy fbe effect of 
a stronger, mofe potent ivill imposed on Ms own. How 
strong that wiU was, be guessed from his own instantane- 
ous obedience to Frank's suggestion of sleep. And armed 
with impenetrable commonsense he came down to breakfast 
Frank had already begun, and was consuming a large plate- 
ful of porridge and milk with the most prosaic and healthy 
appetite. 
'*Slept ivdl?'' he asked. 

"Yes, of coarse. Where did you learn hypnotism?" 
"By the side of the river." 

"You talked an amazing quantity of nonsense last nis^t," 
remarked Darcy, in a voice prickly with reason. 

"Rather. I felt quite giddy. Look, I remembered to 
order a dreadful daily paper for you. You can read about 
money markets or poli&s or cricket matches.'' 

Darcy looked at him dosely. In the momhig lig^t 
Frank looked even fresher, younger, more vital than he had 
done the m'gbt before, and the sig^t of htm somehow dinted . 
Darc>''s armor of commonsense. 

"You are the most extraordinary fellow I ever saw," he 
said. "I want to ask you some more questions." 

"Ask away," said Frank. 

For the next day or two Darcy plied his friend with 
many questions, objections and criticisms on the theory of 
life and gradually got out of him a coherent and complete 
account of his experience. In brief then, Frank believed that 
"by lying naked," as he put it, to the force which controls 
the passage of the stars, the breaking of a wave, the bud- 
ding of a tree, the love of ft youth and maiden, he bad 
socoeeded in a way hitherto undreamed of in possessing 
himself of the essential principle of life. Day by day, so 
he thought, he was getting nearer to, and in closer union 
with the great power itself which caused all life to be, the 
spirit of nature, of force, or the spirit of God. For him- 
self, he confessed to what others would call paganism; it 
was sufficient for him that there existed a principle of Hfe. 
He did not worship it, be did not pray to it, he did not 
praise it. Some of it eristed m all human beu^, just as it 
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existed in trees and animpb; to realize and make living to 
himself the fact that it mi aU c»e, was bis sole aim and 

object. 

Here perhaps Darcy would put in a word of warning. 
"Take care," he said. "To see Pan meant death, did it 
not?" 

Frank's eyebrows would rise at tiiis. 

"What does that matter?" he said. "True, the Greeks 
were alwa3rs right, and they said so, but there is another 
possibility. For the nearer I get to it, the more living, the 
more vital and young I become." 

"Wliat then do you espect the final revelation will do 
for you?" 

"I have told you," said he. '*It will make me immortal.'' 

But it was not so mudi from speech and argument that 
Dargr grew to grasp his friend's conception, as from the 
ordinary conduct of his life. They were passing, for in- 
stance, one morning down the village street, when an old 
woman, very bent and decrepit, but with an extraordinary 
cheerfulness of face, hobbled out from her cottage. Frank 
instantly stopped when he saw her. 

"You old darlingi How goes it aD?" he said. 

But she did not answer, her (fim old eyes were riveted on 
his face; she seemed to drink in like a thirsty creature the 
beautiful radiance which shone there. Suddenly she put her 
two withered old hands on his shoulders. 

'*You're just the sunshine itself," she said, and he kissed 
her and passed on. 

But souxely a hundred yards further a strange contradic- 
tion of such tenderness oooirred. A child runnmg along the 
path towards them fell on its face, and set up a dismal cry 
of fright and pain. A look of horror came into Frank's 
eyes, and, putting his fingers in his ears, he fled at full 
speed down the street, and did not pause till he was out of 
hearing. Darcy, having ascertained that the child was not 
really hurt, followed him in bewilderment 

"Are you without pity then?" he asked. 

Frank shook his held impatiently. 

''Can't you see?" he aaked. "Qtn't you understand that 
that sort of thing, pain, anger, anything unlovely throws me 
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back, reUzdi ibe oomiqg of the great hourl Beriiaps 
wben it oonies I flhaH be able to piece that side of life od to 
the other, on to the true reS^^ of Joy. At preseot I cant" 

"But the old woman. Was she not ugly?" 

Frank's radiance gradually returned. 

"Ah, no. She was like me. She longed for joy, and 
knew it when she saw it, the old darling." 

Another question suggested itself. 

'*I1ien iHiat about Christianity?" asked Daicy. 

"I can't accept it. I can't believe in any creed of which 
the central doctrine is that God who Is Joy should have 
had to suffer. Perhaps it was so; in some inscrutable way 
I believe it may have been so, but I don't understand how 
it was possible. So I leave it alone; my affair is joy." 

They had come to the weir above the village, and the 
Grander of riotous oool water was heavy in tfie air. Trees 
^pped bkto the transiuoent stream with slender trsilimr 
btanches. and the meadow where they stood was starred 
with midsummer blossomings. Larks shot up caroling into 
the crystal dome of blue, and a thousand voices of June 
sang round them. Frank, bare-headed as was his wont, 
with his coat slung over his arm and his shirt sleeves rolled 
up above the elbow, stood there like some beautiful wild 
anLnal with eyes h^-shut and mouth half-open, drinking 
in the scented warmth of the air. Then suddenly he flung 
himself faoe downwards on the grass at the edge of the 
stream, burying his face in the daisies and cowslips, and lay 
stretched there in wide-armed ecstasy, with his long fingers 
pressing and stroking the dewy herbs of the field. Never 
before had Darcy seen him thus fully possessed by his idea; 
his CBxeasing fingers, his half-buried face pressed dose to 
the grass, even the clothed lines of his figure were instinct 
with a vitality that somehow was different from that of 
other men. And some faint glow from it reached Darcy, 
some thrill, some vibration from that charged recumbent 
body passed to him, and for a moment he understood as he 
had not understood before, despite his persistent questions 
and the candid answers they received, how real, and how 
realind by IVank, his idea was. 

Then suddenly the muscles in Frank's neck became stiff 
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and alert, and be half-raised his bead, whispering, '"Ibe 
Pan-p^s, the Pan-pipes. Close, oh, ao dose." 

Very slowly, as if a sudden movement might interrupt 
the melody, he raised himself and leaned on the elbow of 
his bent arm. His eyes opened wider, the lower lids drooped 
as if he focused his eyes on something very far away, and 
the smile on his face broadeDtd and quivered like sunlight 
on still ^er, tfll the exultance of its happiness was scarcely 
buman. So be remained motionless and rapt for aome 
minutes, then the look of listening died from bis ftace, and 
be bowed his head satisfied. 

"Ah, that was good," he said. "How is it possible you 
did not hear? Oi^ you poor fellowl Did you really hear 
nothing?" 

A week of this outdoor and stimulating life did wonders 
bi restoring to Daicy the vigor and bealu wbicb bis weds 
of fever bad filcbed from him, and as his nonnal activity and 
higher presBiue of vitality returned, he seemed to bimself 

to fall even more under the spell which the miracle of 
Frank's youth cast over him. Twenty times a day he found 
himself saying to himself suddenly at the end of some ten 
minutes' silent resistance to the absurdity of Frank's idea: 
"But it isn't possible; it cant be possible,'* and from the 
fact of bis having to assure bimself so frequently of fhb, be 
knew that he was struggling and arguing with a conclusion 
which already had taken root in his mind. For in any 
case a visible living miracle confronted him, since it was 
equally impossible that this youth, this boy, trembling 
on the verge of manhood, was thirty-five. Yet such was the 
fact. 

July was ushered bi by a couple of days of blustering 
and fretful rain, and Darcy, unwilling to risk a dhUl, kept 
to the house. But to Frank this weepmg change of weather 

seemed to have no bearing on the behavior of man, and he 
spent his days exactly as he did under the suns of June, 
lying in his hammock, stretched on the dripping grass, or 
making huge rambling excursions into the forest, the birds 
hoppmg from tree to tree after him, to return in the eve* 
ning, difenched and soaked, but witb the same unquendiable 
flame of jay buniing withk him. 
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"Catdi ht would tak, Tvt forgotten liow to do it, 
IthidL Isiqipofieitinatooiie^bodb^iiioiesettibleali^^ 
to sleq> out-of-dooia. People who live indoors ahrays re- 
mind me of something peeled and skinles?." 

"Do you mean to say you slept out-of-doors last night in 
that deluge?" asked Darcy. ".Ajad wherCj may I ask?" 

Frank thought a moment. 

"I slept ill the hammock till nearly dawn," he said. "For 
I lemember tlie lig^t blinked in the east when I awoke. 
Then I went — where did I go? — oh, yes, to the meadow 
where the Pan-pipes sounded so close a wedL ago. You 
were with me, do you remember? But I always have a rug 
if it is wet." 

And he went whistling upstairs. 

Somehow chat little touch, his obvious effort to recall 
where he had slept, brou^t strangely bone to Dawy the 
wonderful romance ci whidi he was the stfll balf-inoedu- 
loos beholder. Sleep till close on dawn in a bammoc^ 

then the tramp — or probably scamper — ^underneath the 
windy and weeping heavens to the remote and lonely meadow 
by the weir I The picture of other such nights rose before 
him; Frank sleeping perhaps by the bathing-place under 
the filtered twilight of the stars, or the white blaze of moon- 
ahme, a stir and awakening at some dead hour, perhaps a 
Mtpaot of silent wide-eyed thought, and then a wandering 
through the hushed woods to some other dormitory, alone 
with his happiness, alone with the Joy and the life that 
suffused and enveloped him, without other thought or de- 
sire or aim except the hourly and never-ceasing communion 
with the joy of nature. 

Tbcy were in tbe middle of dinner that night, talking on 
indiffeicnt subjects, when Darcy sudden^ broke off in the 
middle of a sentence. 

"I've got it," he said. "At last I've got it." 

"Congratulate you," said Frank. "But what?" 

"The radical unsoundness of your idea. It is this: All 
nature from highest to lowest is full, crammed full of suf- 
fering; every living organinn in nature preys on another, 
yet in your aim to get dose to, to be one with nature, you 
kave suffering altogether out; you ran. away from it, you 
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refuse to recognize it. And you axe waiting, you say, for 
file final levdatioii." 

Frank'k htow dsNxtod sl^Hy. 

"Well?" he asked, rather wearily. 

"Cannot you guess then when the final revelation will be? 
In joy you are supreme, I grant you that; I did not know 
a man could be so master of it. You have learned perhaps 
practically all that nature can teach. And if, as you think, 
the final revelation is coming to you, it will be the revela- 
tion of horror, saffering, dea&, pain in all its hideous fonns. 
Suffering does exist: you hate It and fear it.** 

Frank held up his hand. 

"Stop ; let me think," he said. 

There was silence for a long minute. 

"That never struck me," he said at length. "It is pos- 
sible that what you suggest is true. Does the sight of Pan 
mean that, do you think? Is it that nature, ti&e it alto- 
gether, suffeis horribly, suffers to a hideous inc o nori v able 
ertent? Shall I be shown all the suffering?" 

He got up and came round to where Darcy sat. 

"If it is so, so be it," he said. "Because, my dear fellow, 
I am near, so splendidly near to the final revelation. To- 
day the pipes have sounded almost without pause. I have 
even heard the rustle in the bushes, I believe, of Pan's com* 
ing. I have seen, yes, I saw to-day, the bushes pushed aside 
as if by a hand, and piece of a face, not human, peered 
through. But I was not fri^tened, at least I did not run 
away this time." 

He took a turn up to the window and back again, 

"Yes, there is suffering all through," he said, "and I have 
left it ail out of my search. Perhaps, as you say, the revela- 
tion wOI be that And hi that case^ it win be good-bye. I 
have gone on one line. I shall have gone too fir along one 
road, without having explored the other. But I can't go 
back now. I wouldn't if I could; not a step would I re- 
trace! In any case, whatever the revelation is, it will be 
God. Tm sure of that." 

Hie rainy weather soon passed, and with the return of 
the sun Darcy again jafawd Ftank in long nunhling days. 
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It grew extraordinarily hotter, and with the fresh bursting 
of life, after the rain, Frank's vitality seemed to blaze 
higher and higher. Then, as is the habit of the English 
weather, one evening clouds began to bank themselves up ia 
the nest, the flan went down in a j^aie of coppery tlmnder- 
nxk, and fbe whoU earth broiling imder an unspeakable 
oppression and sultriness paused and panted for the storm. 
After sunset the remote fires of lightning began to wink 
and flicker on the horizon, but when bed-time came the 
storm seemed to have moved no nearer, though a very low 
imceasing noise of thunder was audible. Weary and op- 
pressed by the stress of the day, Darcy fell at once into a 
heavy vncomforting sleep. 

He woke suddenly into full consciousness^ wtfh the din of 
some appalling explosion of thunder in his ears, and sat Xp 
in bed with racing heart. Then for a moment, as he recov- 
ered himself from the panic-land which lies between sleep- 
ing and waking, there was silence, except for the steady hiss- 
ing of rain on the shrubs outside his window. But suddenly 
that dknce tns shattered and shredded into fragments 
a soeam from somewhere dose at hand outside In the Uack 
garden, a scream of supreme and despairing terror. Again 
and once again it shrilled up, and then a babble of awful 
words was interjected. A quivering sobbing voice that he 
knew, said: 

*«My God, oh, my God; oh, Christ!" 

And then followed a little mocking bleating lau^. Then 
iras sileooe again; only the lain hissed on tte dirubs. 

All this was but the affair of a moment, and without pause 
either to put on clothes or light a candle, Darcy was already 
fumbling at his door-handle. Even as he opened it he 
met a terror-stricken face outside^ that of the man-servant 
who carried a light. »• 

"Hid you hear?" he asked. 

The man's face was bleached to a dull shining whiteness. 
'Tes, sir/' he said. '*It was ^ master's voice." 

Together they hurried down the stairs, and through the 
dining-room where an orderly table for breakfast had al- 
ready been laid, and out on to the terrace. The rain for 
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the moment had been utterly stayed, as if the tap of the 
heavens had been turned off, and under the lowering black 
sky, not quite dark, since the moon rode somewhere serene 
bdbind the ooD^omerated thundeF-douds, Barcy stumbled 
into the gaiden, followed by the servant mtb the candle. 
Tbe monstrous leaping shadow of himself was cast before 
him on the lawn; lost and wandering odors of rose and lily 
and damp earth were thick about him, but more pungent 
was some sharp and acrid smell that suddenly reminded him 
of a certain dialet in which he had once taken refuge in 
the Alps. In the blackness of the hazy light from the sky, 
and the vague tossing of tbe candle beUnd hhn, he saw that 
the hammock in which Frank so often lay was tenanted. 
A gleam of white shirt was there, as if a man sitting up in 
it, but across that there was an obscure dark shadow, and as 
he approached the acrid odor grew more intense. 

He was now only some few yards away, when suddenly 
the black shadow seemed to jump into the air, then came 
down with tappings of hard hooh on the brick path that 
ran down the peiiola, and with frolicsome skippings gal- 
loped off into the bushes. When that was gone Darcy could 
see quite dearly that a shirted figure sat up in the ham- 
mock. For one moment, from sheer terror of the unseen, 
he hung on his step, and the servant joining him they 
walked together to the hammock. 

It was Frank. He was in shirt and trousers only, and he 
sat up with braced arms. For one balf-seoond be stared 
at them, bis face a mask of horrible contented terror. Hb 
upper Hp was drawn back so that the girnis of the teeth ap- 
peared, and his eyes were focused not on the two who 
approached him but on something quite close to him; his 
nostrils were widely expanded, as if he panted for breath, 
and terror incarnate and repulsion and deathly anguish 
ruled dreadful lines on his smooth cheeks and forehead. 
Then even as they looked the body sank backwards, and 
the ropes of tbe hammock wheezed and' strained. 

Darcy lifted him out and carried him indoors. Once he 
thought there was a faint convulsive stir of the limbs that 
lay with so dead a weight in his arms, but when they got 
inside, there was no trace of life. But the look of supreme 
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tenor and agony of fear had from his face, a boy tired 
inth play but still smiling in his sleq> was the burden he laid 
on the floor. His eyes had dosed, and the beautiful mouth 
lay in smiling cunTs, even as when a few mornings ago, in 
the meadow by the weir, it had quivered to the music of the 
unheard melody of Pan's pipes. Then they looked further. 
; Fkmk liad oome haxk from Us baon dimwr tlwt 
nl^t in his nsiial costume of shirt and tronsen only. He 
had not dressed, and during dinner, so Darcy remembered, 
he had rolled up the sleeves of his shirt to above the elbow. 
Later, as they sat and talked after dinner on the close sul- 
triness of the evening, he had imbuttoned the front of his 
shirt to let what little breath of wind there was play on his 
skin. The sleeves were rolled up now, the front of the shirt 
ms imbuttooed, and on his arms and on the brown skin 
of his chest were strange discolorations which grew moment- 
ly more dear and defined, till they saw that the narks were 
pointed prints, as if caused by the hoofs of some monstrous 
goat that had leaped and stamped upon him. 
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THE WOMAN'S GHOST STORY* 
By Algernon Blackwood 

YES," she said, from her seat in the dark comer, "IH 
tell you an experience if you care lo listen. And, what's 
more, I'll tdl it briefly, without trimniiiig^— 1 mean with- 
out unessentials. That's a thing stoiy-tdleis never do, you 
know," she laughed. ''They drag in all the uneasentials 
and leave their listeners to disentangle; but III give you 
just the essentials, and you can make of it what you please. 
But on one condition: that at the end you ask no ques- 
tions, because I can t explain it and have no wish to.'* 

We agreed. We were all serious. After Usteniiig to a 
dozen prdiz stories from people who mmSy wished to *'ta]k" 
but had nothing to tell, we wanted "essentials." 

"In those days," she began, feeling from the quality of 
our silence that we were with her, "in those days I was in- 
terested in psychic things, and had arranged to sit up alone 
in a haunted house in the middle of London. It was a 
cheap and dingy lodging-house in a mean street, imfur- 
nished. I had already nrade a preliminary eiaminatioD in 
daylight that afternoon, and the keys from the caremher, 
who lived next door, were in my pocket. The stOQr was 
a good one — satisfied me, at any rate, that it was worth 
investigating; and I won't weary you with details as to 
the woman's murder and all the tiresome elaboration as to 
why the place was dive. Enough that it was. 

'1 was a good deal bond, tberefon, to see a man, whom 
I took to be the talkative old caretaker, waiting for me on 
the steps when I went in at ii p.m., for I had suffidentiy 
eiplained that I wished to be there ak»e lor the ni^ 

* Taken by pennissioo from "Tht Listener and Other Stories," 
^E. P. Dntloo ft CO. 
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^ 'I wished to shcnr 3m tke mm,' he mumbled, and of 
oouise I coitldnt eiactly refuse, having Upptd him for the 

temporan'- loan of a chair and table. 

" 'Come in, then, and let's be quick/ I said. 

**We went in, he shuffling after me through the unlighted 
hall up to the hrst Boor where the murder had taken place, 
and I prepared myself to hear his Inevitable account befoie 
turning him out with the half-crown his persistence had 
earned. After lighting the gas I sat dovin in the arm-chair 
he had provided — a. faded, brown plush ann-chair — ^and 
turned for the first time to face him and get through with 
the performance as quickly as possible. And it was in that 
instant I got my first shock. The man was not the care- 
taker. It was not the old fool, Carey, I had interviewed 
earlidr in the day and made my plans widi. Myhttutgave 
a horrid jnmpb 

'Now who are you, pray?' I said. Tou'to not Careys 
the man I arranged with this afternoon. Who are you?* 

"I felt imcomfortable, as you may imagine. I was a 
'psychical researcher/ and a young woman of new tenden- 
cies, and proud of my liberty, but I did not care to find 
myself in an empty house with a stranger. Something of mv 
oonfidenoe left me, Confidenoe with women, yon know, tt 
an humbug after a certain point Or perhaps yon don't 
know, for most of you are men. But anyhow my pluck 
ebbed in a quidc ru^, and I felt afraid. 

" *Who are you?* I repeated quickly and nervously. The 
fellow was well dressed, youngish and good-looking, but 
with a face of great sadness. I myself was barely thirty. 
I am giving you csaiaitlalSj or I woidd not mcntioD it Out 
of quite i^dhiaiy tilings comes this stoiy. I think tfaat^ 
why it has value. 

" 'No/ he said; *I'm the man who was frightened to 
death.' 

"His voice and his words ran through me like a knife, 
and I felt ready to drop. In my pocket was the book I had 
bought to make notes in. I fdt the pencil sticking in the 
socket I fdt, too, the extra warm tmngs I had put on to 
sit up in, as no bed or sofa was available — ^a hundred tidngs 
dashed through my mind, foolishly and without sequence or 
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meanf My as 'i3be my fa yrbm cue fa really frightenieia. Vn> 
wwfnHaiii leaped up and puziled me, and I thought ol wbat 
the papen might say if it came out, and what my 'smart* 
brother-in-law would think, and whether it would be 
told that I had cigarettes in xny pocket, and ivas a free- 
thinker. 

'The man who was frightened to death 1 ' I repeated 
ai^iasL 

« <Tbat% mt/ lie said stnpidly. 

"I stared at him just as yon mild have done — any one 
of you men now listening to me — and felt my life ebbing and 
flowing like a sort of hot fluid. You needn't laugh! 'Hiatus 
how I felt. Small things, you know, touch the mind with 
great earnestness when terror is there — real terror. But I 
might have been at a middle-class tea-party, for all the ideas 
I had: ihey me so ofdinaiyl 

** 'But I tbonght you were the caretaker I tipped this 
aftemooii to let me sleep berel'I gasped. 'Did— did Carqr 
send you to meet me?* 

** *No,* he replied in a voice that touched my boots some- 
how. 'I am the man who was frightened to death. And 
what is more, I am frightened twwl* 

" *So am II* I managed to utter, spealung insdnctively. 
*rm sbqply terrified.' 

'Yes,' he replied in that same odd voice that seemed to 
sound within me. 'But yon are still in the flesh, and I — 
am notr 

"I felt the need for vigorous self-assertion. I stood up 
in that empty, unfurnished room, dicing the nails into my 
pahns and clenching my teeth. I was determined to assert 
my individuality^ and my courage as a new woman and a free 
soul. 

" 'You mean to say you are not in the fleahr I gasped. 
*What in the world are you talking about?' 

"The silence of the night swallowed up my voice. For 
the first time I realized that darkness was over the dty; 
that dust lay upon the stairs; that the floor above was un- 
tenanted and the floor below empty. I was alone in an un- 
ooaqiied and haunted house, unprotected, and a woman. I 
chilled. I heard the wind round the house^ and knew the 
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stais woe hiddoL My thoughts rushed to policemen and 

onmibuses, and everything that was useful and comforting. 
I suddenly realized what a fool I was to come to such a 
house alone. I was icily afraid. I thought the end of my 
life had come. I was an utter fool to go in for psychical 
leseaich 'vtbm I liad not the neoessaiy ntxvt, 

^ 'Good Godr I gasped. ^ yooTe sot Csxqr^ the man 
I arranged with, who are you?' 

"I was really stiff with terror. The man moved slowly 
towards me across the empty room. I held out my arm to 
stop him, getting up out of my chair at the same moment, 
and he came to halt just opposite to me^ a smile on his 
^om, sad face. 

^ 'I tdd yon who I am,' he repeated quietly with a sigh, 
looking at me with the saddest eyes I have ever seen, 'and 
I am fri^tened still* 

"By this time I was convinced that I was entertaining 
either a rogue or a madman, and I cursed my stupidity 
in bringing the man in without having seen his face. My 
mind was quickly made up, and I knew what to do. 
Ghosts and psychic phenomena ilew to the winds. If I an- 
gered the oeatore my life might pay the price. I must 
humor him till I got to the door, and then race for the 
street I stood bolt upright and faced him. We were about 
of a height, and I was a strong, athletic woman who played 
hockey in winter and climbed Alps in summer. My hand 
itched for a stick, but I had none. 

" *Now, of course, I remember,' I said with a sort of stiff 
smile that was very hard to force. 'Now I remember your 
case and the wonderfdl way you bdiaved. • • 

"The man stared at me stupidly, turning hb head to watd^ 
me as T backed more and more quickly to the door. But 
when his face broke into a smile I could control mj'self no 
longer. I reached the door in a run, and shot out on to the 
landing. Like a fool, I turned the wrong way, and stum- 
bled over the stairs leading to the next stoiy. But it Was 
too late to chaage. The man was after me, I was sure, 
though no sound of footsteps came; and I dashed up the 
next i^fjtit, tearing my skirt and banging my libs in the 
darkness^ and rushed headlong into the fist room I came 
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to. Luckily the door stood ajar, and, still more fortunate, 
tliae was a kqr la tlie kdu In a second I liad slammed 
the door, fbmg my whole vni^t against it» and tnnied the 
key. 

"T was safe, but my heart was beating like a drum. A 
second later it seemed to stop altogether, for I saw that 
there was some one else in the room besides myself. A 
man's figure stood between me and the windows, where the 
Street lamps gave just enou£^ light to outline bis sbape 
against the sjass. Vm a plucky woman, yon know, wt 
even then I didn't give up hope, but I may tell you that I 
have never felt so vilely frightened in aU my bom days. I 
had locked myself in with him I 

"The man leaned against the window, watching me where 
I lay in a collapsed heap upon the floor. So there were 
two men in the house with me, I reflected. Perhaps other 
sooms were occupied tool What codd it aS mean? But» 
as I stared something changed In the room, or in me — hard 
to say which — and I realized my mistake, so that my fear, 
which had so far been physical, at once altered its charac- 
ter and became psychical. I became afraid in my soul 
instead of in my heart, and I knew immediately who this 
man was. 

^ 'How in the world did you get up here?' I stammered 
to him across the empty room, amaxement momentarily 
stemming my fear. 

"*Now, let me tell you,* he began, in that odd far- 
away voice of his that went down my spine like a km'fe. 
'I'm in different space, for one thing, and you'd find me in 
any room you went into; for according to your way of 
measuring, I'm aU over the house. Space is a bodily con- 
ditioOy but I am out of the body, and am not affected bgr 
space. It^ my condition that keeps me here. I want some* 
fbaag to change my condition for me, for then I could get 
away. WTiat I Tvant is s^Tnpathy. Or, really, WSm tma 
sympathy; I want affection — I want love/' 

"While he was speaking I gathered myself slowly upon 
my feet I wanted to scream and cry and laugh all at 
once, but I only succeeded in sighing, for my emoticm was 
cifaausted and a numbness was oondng over me. I Idt 
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for the tnatclies ia ngr podcet and made a movonait to> 
wards the gas jet. 

** 1 should be much happier if you didn't light the gas,* 
he said at once, 'for the vibrations of your light hurt me 
a good deaL You need not be afoud that I shall injure 
you. I cant toodi your body to bcgm with, for tbete's a 
great gulf fixed, yoa bum; ind really tills half-U^t suita 
me best Now, let me continue what I ms tiying to say 
before. You know, so many people have come to tMs house 
to see me, and most of them have seen me, and one and all 
have been terrified. If only, oh, if only some one would be 
not terri^ed, but kind and loving to me I Then, you see, I 
m^it be able to dbange my oonditioii and get anay.' 

*lSs voice was so sad that I fdt tears start aooewliere 
at the back of my eyes; but fear kept all else in check, and 
I stood shaking and cold as I listened to him. 

** *Who are you then? Of course Carey didn't send you, 
I know now,' I managed to utter. My thoughts scattered 
dreadfully and I could think of nothing to say. I was 
afraid of a stroke. 

^^I know nothing about Carey, or ^liio be is,* continued 
the man quietly, 'and the name my body had I have for- 
gotten, thank God; but I am the man who was frightened 
to death in this house ten years ago, and I have been fright- 
ened ever since, and am frightened still ; for the succession 
of cruel and curious people who come to this house to see 
the ghost, and thus keep alive its atmosphere of terror, only 
he^ to xender my condition wone. Ji only some one 
would be kind to mt—iauih, ^teak gentty and rationally 
with me, ay if they like, pity, comfort, soothe me— any- 
thing but come here in curiosity and tremble as you are now 
doing in that comer. Now, madam, won't you take pity 
on me?' His voice rose to a dreadful cry. 'Won't you step 
out into the middle of the room and try to love me a little?' 

"A horrible laughter came gurgling up in my throat as I 
heard Mm, but &t sense of pity was strange than the 
laughter, and I fomid myself actually leaving fhe support 
of the wall and approaching the center of the floor. 

'By God!' he cried, at once straightening up against 
the window, 'you have done a kind act That's the first 
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attempt at sympathy that has been shown me since I died, 
and I feel better already. In life, you know, I was a mis- 
anthrope. Everything went wrong with me, and I came to 
hate my fellow men so much that I couldn't bear to see them 
even. Of course, like begets like, Bsd this hate was retmned. 
Finally I suffered from honible delusions, and my room 
became haunted with demons that laughed and grimaced, 
aod one m'ght I ran into a whole duster of them near the 
bed — and the fright stopped my heart and killed me. It's 
hate and remorse, as much as terror, that clogs me so thick- 
ly and keeps me here. If only some one could feel pity, and 
sympathy, and perhaps a little love for me, I ooidd get away 
aiad be happy. Whea you came this amnoon to see over 
the house I watched you, and a little bope came to me lor 
the first time. I saw you had courage, originality, resotiroe 
^-love. If only I could touch your heart, without fright- 
ening you, I knew I could perhaps tap that love you have 
stor^ up in your being there, and thus borrow the wings 
for my escapel' 

''Now I must confess my lieart began to ache a Httk^ 
as fear left me and the man's words saidi their sad meaning 
into me. Still, the whole affair was so incredible, and 80 
touched with unholy quality, and the ziory of a woman's 
murder I had come to investigate had so obviously nothing 
to do with this thing, that I felt tnyself in a kind of wild 
dream that seemed likely to stop at any moment and leave 
me somewhere in bed after a nifl^tmare. 

"Moreover, his words p oMcased me to sodi an ertenttliat 
I fomid it impossible to reflect npon anytbing dse at all, 
or to consider adequately any ways or means of action or 
escape. 

"I moved a little nearer to him in the gloom, horribly 
frightened, of course, but with the beginnings of a strange 
determination in my heart. 

" 'Yon women,' be oontinned, bb voice plabily tbillling 
at nor approadi, 'yoo wonderful women, to whom life often 
brings no opportum'ty of spending your great love, oh, if 
you only could know how many of us simply yearn for it I 
It would save our souls, if but you knew. Few might find 
the chance that you now have« but if you only spent your 
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love freely, without definite object, just letting it flow open- 
ly for all who need, you would reach hundreds and thou- 
sands of soids like me, and rdease ust Oh, madan^ I ask 
you again to led with me^ to be kind and gent]e--eiid if 
you can to love me a little!' 

"My heari did leap within me and this time the tears 
did come, for I could not restrain them. I laughed too, for 
the way he called me *madam' sounded so odd, here in this 
empty room at midnight in a London street, but my laugh- 
ter stopped dead and merged in a flood of weeping when I 
saw how my change of feding affected him. He had left 
his place by the window and was kneeling on the floor at my 
feet, his hands stretched out towards me^ and the first signs 
of a kind of glory about his head. 

" 'Put your arms round me and kiss me, for the love of 
God! * he cried. 'Eliss me, oh, kiss me, and I shall be freed! 
You have done so much already — now do this!* 

''I stuck there, hesitating, shaking, my determination on 
the veige of action, yet not quite aUe to compass it* But 
the terror had almost gone* 

" 'Forget that I'm a man and you're a woman,' he con- 
tinued in the most beseeching voice I ever heard. 'Forget 
that I'm a ghost, and come out boldly and press me to you 
with a great kiss, and let your love flow into me. For- 
get yourself just for one minute and do a brave thingi Oh, 
love me^ love me, txm mbI and I shall be fieel' 

''The woids, or the deep force they somdiow xdeaaed hi 
the center of my being, stiired me profbmidly, and an emo- 
tion infinitely greater than fear surged up over me and car- 
ried me with it across the edge of action. Without hesita- 
tion I took two steps forward towards him where he knelt, 
and held out my arms. Pity and love were in my heart at 
that moment, genuine pity, I swear, and genuine love. I 
forgot myself imd my little tremblings in a great desbe to 
hdp another sooL 

"*I love you I poor, aching, tmhappy thing! I love 
you,' I cried through hot teats; 'and I am not tibe least bit 
afraid in the world.' 

**The man uttered a curious sound, like laughter, yet not 
laughter, and turned his face up to me. The light from the 
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street below fell on it, but there was anoOier light, toc^ 

shining all round it that seemed to come from the eyes ancl 
skin. He rose to his feet and met me, and in that second I 
folded him to my breast and kissed him full on the lips 
again and again." 

All our pipes had gone out, and not even a skirt rosded 
Id that daik studio as the stcny-tdler paused a momeut to 
steady her voioey and put a hand softly up to lier eyes be- 
iore going on a^in. 

"Now, what can I say, and how can I describe to you, 
all you skeptical men sitting there with pipes in your 
mouths, the amazing sensation I experienced of holding an 
intangible, impalpable thing so closely to my heart that it 
tondied my body with equal pressure all the way down, and 
then melted away aomewfaere into my veiy htSog? For it 
was like seizing a rush of cool wind and feeling a touch of 
binning fire the moment it had struck its swift blow and 
passed on. A series of shocks ran all over and all through 
me; a momentary ecstasy of flaming sweetness and wonder 
thrilled down into me; my heart gave another great leap 
—and then I was alone. 

'The room was empty. I turned on the gas and strudt 
a match to prove it All fear had left me, and something 
was singing round me in the air and in my heart like the 
Joy of a spring morning in youth. Not the devih or 
shadows or hauntings in the mxld could then have caused 
me a single tremor. 

"I imlocked the door and went all over the dark house, 
even into kitchen and cellar and up among the ghostly at- 
tics. But the bouse was empty. Something had left it 
I lingered a sbort hour, analyang, thinking, wondering— 
you can guess what and how, perhaps, but I won't detail, 
for I promised only essentials, rem ember — and then went 
out to sleep the remainder of the night in my own fiat, lock- 
ing the door behind me upon a house no longer haunt^. 

' But my uncle. Sir Heniy, the owner of the house, re- 
quited an account of my adventure^ and of course I was 
hi duty bound to give bbn some kind of a true story. Be> 
fore I ooQld bcfl^Hf bowcvcCi ha hdd up his hand to stop 

JD0is 
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**Tiist,' hd said, 1 wish to UO you a little deoeptioii I 
ventured to practioe on you. So many people have been 
to that house and seen the ghost that I came to think the 
story acted on their imaginations, and I wished to make a 
better test. So I invented for their benefit another story, 
with the idea that if you did see anything I could be sure it 
not due merely to an excited imagiiiation.' 
'Then what you told me about a woman haviitt been 
vnuidered. and au that, was not the true stoiy of the haimt- 
tog?' 

" *Tt Tras not. The true story is that a cousin of mine 
went mad in that house, and killed himself in a fit of mor- 
bid terror following upon years of miserable hypochondria- 
sis. It is his figure tiikt investigators see.' 

** TbBt eiplidns, then/ 1 gasped— 

«<E]^Iaiiiswhat?' 

^ tiiought of that poor struggling soul, koging all these 
years for escape, and detenained to ketp my atoqr for the 
piesent to mjrself. 

" 'Explains, I mean, why I did not see the jjiost of the 
murdered woman,' I concluded. 

" 'Precisely,' said Sir Henry, 'and why, if you had seen 
anythiQ^ It would have had value^ inasmudi as H could 
not have been caused by the imagination wotkmg upon a 
stwy you alieady knew.' '* 
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"May no ill dreams disturb my rest. 
Nor Powers of DarkneM flic mofest*" 

^-Bvenmg Hymn, 

ONE of the few advantages that India has over England 
is a certain great Knowability. After five years' ser- 
vice a man is directly or indirectly acquainted with the two 
or three hundred Ovflums In his Pravinoe, all the Messes 
of ten or twelve Regiments and Batteries, and some fifteen 
hundred other people of the non-official castes. In ten 
years his knowledge should be doubled, and at the end of 
twenty he knows, or knows something about, almost every 
Englishman in the Empire, and may travd anywhere and 
everywhere without paying hotel-bills. 

Globe-trotters who expect entertahunent as a ri^t, have, 
even witfahi my memory, Hunted this open-heartedness, but, 
none the less, to-day if you belong to the Inner Gide and 
are neither a bear nor a black sheep all houses are open to 
you and our small world is very kind and helpful. 

Rickett of Kamartha stayed with Polder of Kumaon, 
some fifteen years ago. He meant to stay two nights only, 
but was knocked down by rheumatic fever, and for six weeks 
disorganized Polder's establishment, stopped Polder's work, 
and nearly died in Polder's bed-room* Polder behaves as 
though he had been placed under eternal obligation fay 
Rickett, and yearly sends the little Ricketts a box of pres- 
ents and toys. It is the same everj'where. The men who 
do not take the trouble to conceal from you their opmion 
that you are an incompetent ass, and the women who black- 
en your duuractor and misunderstand your wife's amuse- 
ments, will work tfaemsdves to the bone in your bdnlf if 
you faD sick or into serious trouble. 

Il8 
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Heatheriegh, the Doctor, kept, in addition to his regular 
pmctioei a hospital 011 his private accoant— «b aiTangement 
of IfXMe-boitt for Incurables, his friends called it— but H 
nas really a sort of fitting-up shed for craft that had been 
damaged by stress of weather. The weather in India is 
often sultry, and since the tale of bricks is a fixed quantity, 
and the only liberty allowed is permission to work overtime 
and get no thanks, men occasionally break down and become 
as mixed as the metaphors in this sentence. 

Heatherlegji is the nicest doctor that ever was, and his 
invariable prescription to all his patients is "Uc low, 90 slow, 
and keep cod." He says that move men are killed by 
overwork than the importance of this world Justifies. He 
maintains that overwork slew Pansay who died under his 
hands about three years ago. He has, of course, the right 
to speak authoritatively, and he iaugiis at my theory that 
tfaeie was a crack hi Fansay^ head and a little Ut of the 
Paik Worid came through and pressed him to death. 
''Fusay went off the handle," says Heatheriegh, "after the 
stimulus of long leave at Home. He may or he may not 
have behaved like a blackguard to Mr^ Keith-Wessington. 
My notion is that the work of the Katabundi Settlement 
ran him off his legs, and that he took to brooding and mak- 
ing much of an ordinary P. & O. flirtation. He certainly 
was engaged to Mbs Mannering, and she certainly broke 
off the engagement. Then he took a feverish chill and all 
that nonsense about ghosts developed itself. Overwork 
started his illness, kept it alight, and killed him, poor devil. 
Write him off to the System — one man to do the work of 
two-and-a-half men." 

I do not believe this. I used to sit up with Pansay some- 
times lAiai Hc&theiiq^ was called out to visit patients 
and I happened to be within daim. The man would make 
me most imfaappy by describing in a low, even voice the 
procession of men, women, children, and devils that was 
always passing at the bottom of his bed. He had a sick 
man's command of language. When he recovered I sug- 
gested that he should write out the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end, knowing that ink might assist him to ease his 
mind. When little boys Save learned a new bad word thev 
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are never Iiappy till lliey have dialkcd it iip on a door. 

And this also is Literature. 

He was in a high fever while he was writing, and the 
blood-and-thunder Magazine style he adopted did not calm 
him. Two months afterwards he was reported fit for duty, 
but, in spite of the fact that he was urgently needed to help 
an undennaimod Commiasion stagger through a deficit, he 
preferred to die; vowing at the last that he was hag-ridden. 
I secured his manuscript before he died, and this Is his VCP- 
sion of the affair, dated 2885:— > 

My doctor tells me that I need rest and change of air. 
It is not improbable that I shall get both ere long — rest 
that neither the red-coated orderly nor the mid-day gun can 
break, ud chai^ of air far beyond that which ai^ home- 
ward-bound steamer can give me. In the meantime I am 
resolved to stay where I am; and, in flat defiance of my 
doctor's orders, to take all the world into my confidence. 
You shall learn for yourselves the precise nature of my 
malady; and shall, too, judge for yourselves whether any 
man born of woman on this weary earth was ever so tor- 
mented as I. 

Spealdng now as a condemned criminal might speak ere 
the drop-bolts are drawn, my story, wild and hideously im- 
probable as it may appear, demands at least attention. That 
it will ever receive credence I utterly disbelieve. Two 
months ago I should have scouted as mad or drunk the man 
who had dared tell me the like. Two months ago I was the 
happiest man in JndisL To-dmr, fnm Ffesfaawar to the sea, 
there is no one more wretdied. My doctor and I are the 
only two who know this. His explanation is that my brain, 
digestion and eyesight are all slightly affected; giving rise to 
my frequent and persistent "delusions." Delusions, indeed! 
I call him a fool ; but he attends me still with the same un- 
wearied smile, the same bland professional manner, the 
same neatly-trimmed red whiskers, till I begin to suspect 
lhat I am an ungrateful, eviktempered invidid. Bot yoa 
shall judge for yomsehres. 

Three years ago it was my fortune — ^my great misfor- 
tuie — ^to safl from Gravesend to Bombay, on retom from 
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kog leave, itHk one Agnes Kdth-Wttsington, wife of an 
officer on the Bombay side. It does not in the least oon* 

cem you to know what maimer of woman she was. Be con- 
tent with the knowledge that, ere the voyage had ended, both 
die and I were desperately and unreasoningly in love with 
one another. Heaven knows that I can make the admission 
now without one particle of vanity. In matters of this sort 
tbere is always one wbo gives and anotiSier wbo accepts. 
Erom the first day of our ill-omened attachment, I was con- 
scious that Agnes's passion was a stronger, a moie dominant, 
and— if I may use the expression — a purer sentiment than 
mine. Whether she recognized the fact then, I do not know. 
Afterwards it was bitterly plain to both of us. 

Arrived at Bombay in the spring of the year, we went our 
respective ways, to meet no more for the next three or four 
montbs, wben my leave and her love took ns both to Simla. 
There we ^ent the season together; and there my fire ^ 
straw burnt itsdf out to a pitiM end with the closing year. 
I attempt no ezcme. T make no apolog^^ Mrs. Wessington 
had given up much for my sake, and was prepared to give 
up all. From my own lips, in August, 1S82, she learnt that 
I was sick of her presence, tired of her company, and weary 
of the sonnd of hu voice. Ninety-nine women out of a hun- 
dred would have wearied of me as I wearied <tf them; sev- 
enty-five of that number would have promptly avenged 
themselves by active and obtrusive flirtation with other men. 
Mrs. Wessington was the hundredth. On her neither my 
openly-expressed aversion, nor the cutting brutalities with 
which I garnished our interviews had the least effect. 

"Jack, darling 1" was her one eternal cuckoo-cry, *'I'm 
sure it^ an a mistake— a hideous mistake; and well be 
good friends again some day. ^ease foigive m^ Jack, 
dear." 

I was the offender, and I knew it. That knowledge trans- 
formed my pity into passive endurance, and, eventually, 
into blind hate — the same instinct, I suppose, which 
prompts a man to savagely stamp on the spider he has but 
half killed. And with this hate hi my bosom the season of 
1882 came to an end. 

Neat year we, met again at Simla— she with her monoto- 
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nous face and timid attempts at reconciliation, and I with 
loathing of her in every fiber of my frame. Several times I 
could not avoid meeting her alone; and on each occasion her 
words were identically the same. Still the imreasoning wail 
tbat It was aU a ''mistake"; and still the hope of eventually 
'^vaiidng friends." I miglit have seen, had I cared to look, 
that that hope only was keeping her alive. She grew more 
wan and thin month by month. You will agree with me, at 
least, that such conduct would have driven any one to de- 
spair. It was uncalled for, childish, imwomanly. I main- 
tain that she was much to blame. And again, sometimes, in 
the black, fever-stricken night watches, I have begun to 
think that I mig^t have been a little kinder to her. But 
that really is a "delusion." I could not have continued 
pretending to love her when I didn't; could I? It would 
have been unfair to us both. 

Last year we met again — on the same terms as before. 
The same weary appeals, and the same curt answers from 
my Hps. At least I would make her see how wholly wrong 
and hopdess were her attempts at resuming the dd rela- 
tkmsh^ As the season wore on, we fdl apart—that Is to 
say, she found it difficult to meet me, for I had other and 
more absorbing interests to attend to. WTien I think it 
over quietly in my sick-room, the season of 1884 seems a 
confused nightmare wherein light and shade were fantasti- 
cally intermingled — my courtship of little Kitty Mannering; 
my hopes, doubts and fears; our long rides together; my 
trembling avowal of attachment; her reply; and now and 
again a vision of a white face flitting by In the 'rickshaw 
with the black and v,-hiie liveries I once watched for so 
earnestly; the wave of Mrs. Wessington's gloved hand; and, 
when she met me alone^ which was but seldom, the irksome 
monotony of her appeal. I loved Kitty Mannering, hon- 
estly, heartily loved her, and wuh my love for her grew my 
hatred for Agnes. In August Kitty and I were engaged. 
The next day I met those accursed "msLg^** jkampanies at 
the back of Jakko, and, moved by some paasng sentiment 
of pity, stopped to tell Mrs. Wessington everyUnng. She 
knew it already. 

"So I hear you're engaged. Jack dear." Then, without a 
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moment's pause: "I'm sure it's all a mistake — a hideous 
mistake. We shall be as good friends some day, Jack, as 
we ever were." 

My answer might have made even a man wince. It cut 
the dying woman befoie me like the blow of a whip. 
''Please forgive me, Jade; I didn't mean to make yon angKy; 
but it's true, it's true!" 

And Mrs. Wessington broke down completely. I turned 
away and left her to finish her journey In peace, feeling, but 
only for a moment or two, that I had been an unutterably 
mean hound. I looked back, and saw that she had turned 
her Mckshaw with the idea, I suppose, of overtaking me. 

The scene and its snmrandings wore photographed on wsy 
memory. The rain-swept sky (we were at the end of the 
wet weather), the sodden, dingy pines, the muddy road, and 
the black powder-riven cliffs formed a gloomy background 
against which the black and white liveries of the jhampames, 
the yellow-paneled 'rickshaw and Mrs. Wessington's down- 
bowed golden head stood out clearly. She was holding her 
handkerchief in her left hand and was leaning ba^ eshanst* 
ed against the 'rickshaw cushions. I turned my horse op a 
bypath near the Sanjowlie Reservoir and literally ran away. 
Chice I fancied I heard a faint call of "Jack!" This may 
have been imagination. I never stopped to verify it. Ten 
minutes later I came across Kitty on horseback; and, in the 
delight of a long ride with her, forgot all about the inter- 
view. 

A week later Mrs. Wessington died, and the ineq>res6ible 

burden of her existence was removed from my life. I went 

Plainsward perfectly happy. Before three months were over 
I had forgotten ail about her, except that at times the dis- 
covery of some of her old letters reminded me unpleasantly 
of our bygone relationship. By January I had disinterred 
what was left of our correspondence from among my scat^ 
tered belongings and had burnt it At the be^nning of 
April of tMs year, 1885, I was at Simla—semi-deserted 
Simla — once more, and was deep in lover's talks and walks 
with Kitty. It was decided that we should be married at 
the end of June. You will understand, therefore, that, 
loving Kitty as I did, I am not saying too much when I 
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proDouDce myself to have been, at the time, the happiest 

man in India. 

Fourteen delightful days passed almost before I noticed 
their flight. Then, aroused to the sense of what was proper 
among mortals circumstanced as we were, I pointed out to 
Kitty that an engagement-ring was the ontwazd and visible 
sign of her dignity as an ta^iigfid and that she mnst 
forthwith come to Hamilton's to be measured for one. Up 
to that moment, I give you my word, we had completely 
forgotten so trivial a matter. To Hamilton's we according- 
ly went on the isth of April, 1885. Remember that — ^what- 
ever my doctor may say to the contrary — ^I was then in per- 
fect health, enjoyine a wdl-balanced mind and an absolutely 
tnnquil spirit Kitty* and I entered Hamilton'Si shop to- 
gether, and there, regazxiless of the order of affsin^ I meas- 
ured Kitty's finger for the ring in the presence of the 
amu?ed assistant. The ring was a sapphire with two dia- 
monds. We then rode out down the slope that leads to the 
Combermere Bridge and Peliti's shop. 

While my Waler was cautiously feeling his way over the 
loose shale, and Kitty iros laughing and diattering at my 
side— wfaHe all Simla, that is to say as much of it as had 
then come from the Plains, was groiqped round the Reading- 
room and Peliti's veranda — I was aware that some one, ap- 
parently at a vast distance, was calling me by my Christian 
name. It struck me that I had heard the voice before, 
but when and where I could not at once determine. In 
the short space it toolL to cover the road between the path 
from Hamilton's shop and the first plank of the Combermere 
Bridge I had thought over half-a-<iozen people who might 
have committed such a solecism, and had eventually de- 
cided that it must have been some singing in my ears. Im- 
mediately opposite Peliti's shop my eye was arrested by the 
sight of four jhampanies in black and white livery, pulling 
a yellow-paneled, cheap, bazar 'rickshaw. In a moment 
my mind flew badt to tne previbas season and Ite Wes- 
sington with a sense of initation and disgust. Was it not 
enough that the woman was dead and done with, without 
her black and white servitors re-appearing to spoil the day's 
happiness? Whoever employed them now I thought I would 
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call upon, and ask as a personal favor to change her jham' 
pamef liveiy; I mnild hire the men myself, and, if neees- 
saiy, buy' tlMk coats from off their bic& It is Impoflslble 
to lasy here ^hat a flood of undesinble memories their 

presence e\'oked. 

"Kitty," I cried, "there are poor Mrs. Wessington's 
jhampames turned up againi I wonder who has them 
now?" 

Kitty had known Mrs. Wessington slightly last season, 
and iiad always been interested in the siddy woman. 

^^Wfaat? IVhcie?" she asked. **l cant see fhem anyw 
where." 

Even as she spoke, her horse, swerving from a laden 
mule, threw himself directly in front of the advancing 
'rickshaw. I had scarcely time to utter a word of warning 
when, to my unutterable horror, horse and rider passed 
tkroiigh men and carriage as if they liad beoi thin air. 

''What's ^ matter?" cried Kitty; <SAat made yoa call 
out 80 fooiiaUy, Jack? If I m engaged I dont want all 
creation to know about it. There was lots of space between 
the mule and the veranda; and, if yoa tlunk I cant ride— 
Therel" 

Whereupon willful Kitty set off, her dainty little head in 
the air, at a hand-gallop in the direction of the Band-stand; 
fuUy ezpectmg, as she herself afterwards told me, that I 
should follow her. What was the matter? Nothing^ in- 
deed. Either that I was mad or drunk, or that Simla was 
haunted with devils. I reined in my impatient cob, and 
turned round. The 'rickshaw had turned too, and now stood 
immediately facing me, near the left railing of the Comber- 
mere Bridge. 

"Jsckl Jack, darling." (There was no mistake about 
the words this time: they rang through my biab as if fhq^ 
had been shouted in my ear.) "It's some hideous mistake, 
I'm sure. Please foi|^ ma, Jack, and let's be frfends 

again." 

The 'rickshaw-hood had fallen back, and inside, as I 
hope and daily pray for the death T dread by night, sat Mrs. 
Keith- Wessington, handkerchief in hand, and golden head 
bowed on her breast. 
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Bow long I stand Biotionleas I da not know. VbaaSfy^l 
was aroused by my groom taking the Walet^ bridle aad 

asking whether I was ill. I tumbled off my horse and 
dashed, half fainting, into Peliti's for a glass of cherry- 
brandy. There two or three couples were gathered romid 
the coffee-tables discussing the gossip of the day. Their 
trivialities were more comforting to me just then than the 
consolations of religion could have been. I plunged into 
fbe midst of the otmversation at once; diatted, lauded and 
jested with a face (when I cau^t a glimpse of it in a mir- 
ror) as white and drawn as that of a corpse. Three or four 
men. noticed my condition; and, evidently setting it down 
to the results of over many pegs, charitably endeavored to 
draw me apart from the rest of the loungers. But I refused 
to be led away. I wanted the company of my kind — as a 
chOd rushes into the midst of the dinner-party after a fright 
& the dariL I must have talked lor about ten mimites or 
80, ^tumfjn it seemed an eternity to me^ when I heard Kitty's 
dear voice outside inquiring for me. In another minute she 
had entered the shop, prepared to roundly upbraid me for 
failing so signally in my duties. Something in my face 
stopped her. 

**Why, Jack," she cried, "what have you been doing? 
What has happened? Are you HI?" Thus driven Into a 
dkect He, I said that the sun had been a little too modi 

for me. It was close upon five o'clock of a cloudy April 
afternoon, and the sun had been hidden all day. I saw my 
mistake as soon as the words were out of my mouth: at- 
tempted to recover it; blundered hopelessly and followed 
Kitty, in a regal rage, out of doors, amid the smiles of my 
acquaintances. I made some excuse (I have forgotten what) 
on the score of my feelhig faint; and cantered away to my 
botd, leaving Kitty to finish the ride by herself. 

In my room I sat down and tried calmly to reason ont 
the matter. Here was I, Theobald Jack Pansay, a well- 
educated Bengal Civilian in the year of grace 1885, pre- 
sumably sane, certainly healthy, driven in terror from my 
sweetheart's side by the apparition of a woman who had 
been deeui and buried eight months ago. These were facts 
that I could not blink. Notldiig was further from nqr 
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thought than any memory of Mrs. Wessington irhea Kitty 
and I left Hamilton's ^op. Nothing was more utterly 
commonplace than the stretch of wall opposite Peliti's. It 
was broad daylight. The road was full of people; and yet 
here, look you, in defiance of every law of probability, in 
direct outrage of Nature's ordinance, there had appeared to 
me a face ftouk fhe grave. 

Kitty's Arab had gone through the 'rickshaw: so that my 
first hope that some woman marvdously like Mrs. Wessing- 
ton had hired the carriage and the coolies with their old liv- 
ery was lost. Again and again I went round this tread- 
mill of thought ; and again and again gave up baffled and in 
despair. The voice was as inexplicable as the apparition. I 
had originally some wild notion of confiding it all to Kit^; 
qI begging her to many me at oooe; and in heir arms dd^- 
ing the ghostly occupant of the 'rickshaw. "After all,** I 
aigned, ''the presence of the 'rickshaw is in itself enough to 
prove the existence of a spectral illusion. One may see 
ghosts of men and women, but surely never of coolies and 
carriages. The whole thing is absurd. Fancy the ghost of 
a hill-man I" 

Next morning I sent a penitent note to Kitty, imploring 
her to overlook my strange conduct of the previous aftei^ 
soon. My Divinity ivas still very wroth, and a personal 
apology was necessary. I explained, with a fluency bom 
of night-long pondering over a falsehood, that I had been 
attacked with a sudden p)alpitation of the heart — the result 
of indigestion. This eminently practical solution had its 
effect; and Kitty and I rode out that afternoon with the 
shadow of my &st lie dividing ns. 

Notfamg would please her save a canter round Jakko. 
With my nerves still unstrung from the previous night I 
feebly pretexted against the notion, suggesting Observatory 
Hill, Jutogh, the Boileaugunge road — anything rather than 
the Jakko round. Kitty was angry and a little hurt, so I 
yielded from fear of provoking further misunderstanding, 
and we set out together towards Giota Simla. We walked a 
greater port of the way, and, according to our custom, 
cantered from a mile or so below the Convent to the stretch 
of level road by the Sanjowlie Reservoir. The wretched 
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horses appeared to fly, and my heart beat quicker and 
quicker as we neared the crest of the ascent. My mind had 
been full of Mrs. Wessington all the afternoon; and every 
inch of the Jakko road bore ¥7itness to our old-time -walks 
and talks. The boulders were full of it; the pmes sang it 
aloud overhead; the lain-fed totraits giggled and drackled 
imaeen over the shameful stoiy; and the wind in my ean 
dianted the iniquity aloud. 

As a fitting climax, in the middle of the level men caU 
the Ladies' Mile, the Horror was awaiting me. No other 
'rickshaw was in sight — only the four black and white jham- 
panies, the yellow-paneled carriage, and the golden head of 
the woman within-^ apparently Jnst as I had left them 
ei^t months and one rortni^ ago! For an instant I 
fancied that Kitty must see what I saw^-we were so marvd- 
ously sympathetic in all things. Her next words undeceived 
me — ^**5lot a soul in sight I Come along. Jack, and I'll race 
you to the Reservoir buildings!" Her wiry little Arab was 
off like a bird, my Waler following dose bdiind, and in this 
order we dashed under the cliffs. Half a minute brought us 
within fifty yards of the "rickshaw. I puQed luy Water and 
fell back a little. The 'H^shaw was directly in the middle 
of the road: and once more the Arab passed through it, nQT 
horse following. "Jack, Jack, deari Please forgive me," 
rang with a wail in my ears, and, after an interval: "It's all 
a mistake, a hideous mistake I** 

I spurred my horse like a man possessed. Wlien I turned 
iny liead at tlie Reservoir woiks the bku:k and white liver- 
ies were still waiting— patiently waiting-Hmder the gray 
l^ide, and the wind brought me a mocking echo of the 
words I had just heard. Kitty bantered me a good deal on 
my silence throughout the remainder of the ride. I had been 
talking up till then wildly and at random. To save my life 
I could not speak afterwards naturally, and from San- 
jowlie to the Church wisely held my tongue. 

I was to dine with the Manneiings that nig^t and had 
barely time to canter home to dress. On the road to Ely- 
sium HiO I overheard two men talking together in the dusk 
— "It's a curious thing," said one, "how completely all trace 
of it disappeared. You know iz^ wife was insanely fond of 
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the woman (ne\'er cotild see anything in h?r myself) and 
wanted me to pick up her old 'rickshaw and coolies if they 
were to be got for love or money. Morbid sort of fancy I 
call it, but I've got to do what the Memsahib tells me. 
Would you believe that the man she hired it from tells me 
that idl lour of tbe meOy thgr mre brothers, died of cbdl* 
era, on the way to Hardwir, poor devils; and the 'rickshavr 
has been broken up by the man himself. Told me he never 
used a dead Memsahib' s *rickshaw. Spoilt his luck. Queer 
notion, wasn't it? Fancy poor little Mrs. Wessington spoil- 
ing any one's luck except her own! " I laughed aloud at this 
point; and my laugh jarred on me as I uttered it. So there 
were s^ts of Vc&liawB after ally and f^ostly employments 
In the otbei' -vnnldl How mudi did Mrs. Wessington give 
her men? Whzt were their hows? T\Tiere did they go? 

And for visible answer to my last question I saw the 
infernal thing blocking my path in the twilight. The dead 
travel fast and by short-cuts unknown to ordinary coolies. 
I laughed aloud a second time and checked my laughter 
suddenly, for I was afraid I was going mad. Mad to a 
certain extent I must have been, for I teooUect that I veined 
in my horse at the head of the 'rickshaw, and polite^ 
wished Mrs. Wessington "good evening." Her answer was 
one I knew only too well. I listened to the end; and re- 
plied that I had heard it all before, but should be delighted 
if she had an3^thing further to say. Some malir^ant devil 
stronger than I must have entered into me that evening, 
for I have a nooQectidn of talking the oonunoopilaoes 
of ibt day for five minutes to the thing in front of me. 

"Mad as a hatter, poor devH— or dronL Mai, tiy and 
get him to come home," 

Surely that was not Mrs. Wessington's voice! The two 
men had overheard me speaking to the empty air, and had 
returned to look after me. They were very kind and con- 
siderate, and from their words evidently gathered that I was 
cstremdy drunk. I thanked them confmedly and cantered 
away to my hotd, there changed, and arrived at the Manner- 
ings' ten minutes late. I pl^ed the darkness of the nig^t 
as an excuse; was rebuked 1^ Kitty for my unlovei^flce 
tardiness; and sat down. 
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prhe conversation had already become general; and, under 
cover of it, I was addressing some tender small talk to my 
sweetlieart when I was avrare that at the further end of the 
table a short red-whiskered man was describing with much 
broideiy his encounter with a mad unknown that evening. 
A few sentences oonvinced me that lie was repeating the 
iacidcBtof lialf aahour agow the middle of the stoiy lie 
fodked xonnd for applause, as profesdonal story-telleis do, 
caught my eye, and straightway collapsed. There was a 
moment's awkward silence, and ihe red-whiskered man mut- 
tered something to the effect that he had ''forgotten the 
rest"; thereby sacriScing a reputation as a good story-teller 
which he had built up for six seasons past. I blessed hhn 
irom the bottom of my heart and— went on with my fish. 
• Li the fulhiess of time that dinner came to an end; and 
with genume regret I tore myadf away from Kitty— as ceiw 
tain as I was of my own existence that It would be waiting 
for me outside the door. The red-whiskered man, who had 
been introduced to me as Br. Heatherlegh of Simla, volun- 
teered to bear me company as far as our roads lay together. 
I accepted his ofifer with gratitude; 

My instinct had not deceived me. It lay in xeadlness in 
the Mall, and, in what seemed devilish mockery of oorwaya^ 
with a lighted head-lamp. The red-whiskered man went to 
the point at once, in a manner that showed he had been ^ 
thinking over it all dinner time. 

"I say, Pansay, what the deuce was the matter with you 
this evening on tl4e Elysium road?" The suddenness of the 
question wrendied an answer from me before I was aware^ 

"Tliat ! said I, pomting to It 

"TheA may be either D, T. or eyes for aught I know. 

Now you don't liquor. I saw as much at dinner, so it can't 
be D, T» There's nothing whatever where you're p>ointing, 
though you're sweating and trembling with fright like a 
scared pony. Therefore, I conclude that it's eyes. And I 
ought to imderstand all about them. Come along home with 
me. I^n on the Blessington lower road.'' 

To my intense deU^^t the 'rickshaw instead of waiting 
for us kept about twenty yards ahead — and this, too, 
whether we walked, trotted, or cantered. In the course of 
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that long night ride I had told my companion almost as 
. much as I have told you here. 

"Well, you've spoilt one of the best tales IVe ever laid 
tongue to," said he, "but I'll forgive you for the sake of 
ifhat youVc ggne thrcragh. Now come home and do what I 
ten you; and when Fve cured yoo, young man, let this be a 
lesson to you to steer clear of women and Indigestible food 
till the day of your death." 

The 'rickshaw kept steadily in front; and my red-whis- 
kered friend seemed to derive great pleasure from my ac- 
count of its exact whereabouts. 

"Eyesy Pansay — all eyes, brain and stomach; and tho 
greatest of these three Is stomadi, Yon*ve too mnch con- 
ceited brain, too little stomadi, and thoroughly unhealthy 
eyes. Get your stomach straight and the rest follows. And 
ail that's French for a liver pfll. I'll take sole meifical 
charge of you from this hour; for you're too int^:estiqg a 
phenomenon to be passed over.*' 

By this time we were deep in the shadow of the Blessing- 
ton lower load and the Wohaw came to a dead st<»>nnder 
a pm-dad, overhangmg sinle cM. Tnsthictlvdy I halted 
too, giving my reason. Heatherleg^ tapped out an oath. <« 

**Now, if you think I'm going to spend a cold night oil 
the hillside for the sake of a stomach-crj/m-brain-cvnipq^ il* 
lusion . . . Lord ha* mercy I What's that?*' 

There was a muffled report, a blinding smother of dust 
just in front of us, a crad^ the noise of rent boughs, and 
about ten yards of the diffside— pines, imdeigrowth. and 
aU-^sIid down into the road below, oomplet^ blodung it 
up. The uprooted trees swayed and tottered for a moment 
l&e drunken giants in the gloom, and then fell prone among 
their fellows with a thunderous crash. Our two horses stood 
motionless and sweating with fear. As soon as the rattle of 
falling earth and stone had subsided, my companion mut- 
tered: ^'Mani if we'd gone forward we diould have been tea 
feet deep In our graves by nowl There are more Ihnigs in 
heaven and earth* . . . Come home^ Fansay, and thank 
God. I want a drink badly.** 

We retraced our way over the Church Ridge, and I ar- 
rived at Dr. Heatherlegh's house shortly after midnight. . 
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attempts towards my cure commenced almost im* 
tnediately, and for a week I never left his sight. Many a 
time in the course of that week did I bless the good fortune 
which had thrown me in contact with Simla's best and kind- 
est doctor. Day by day my spirits grew Hghter and more 
equable. Bay by day, too, I became more and more in* 
dined, to fall in with Heatberlegh's '^spectral illusion" the- 
ory, implicating eyes, brain, and stomach. I wrote to Kitty, 
telling her that a slight sprain caused by a fall from my 
horse kept me indoors for a few days; and that I should be 
recovered before she had time to regret my absence. 

Heafherlegh's treatment was simple to a degree. It con- 
sbted of liver-pills, cold-water baths and strong exerds^ 
tflJ&en in the dusk or at early dawn — for, as he sagely ob* 
served: "A man with a sprained ankle doesn't walk a dozen 
miles a day, and your young woman might be wondenng if 
she saw you." 

At the en3 of the week, after much examination of pupil 
and pube and strict injunctions as to diet and pedestrian- 
ism, Heatberlcgh dlsmfsaed me as brusquely as he bad takm 
cbarge of me. Here is bis parting benediction: "ISan^ I 
certify to your mental eare, and that's as mudi as to sa^ 
I've cured most of your bodily ailments. Now, get yx>ur 
traps out of this as soon as you can; and be ok to make 
love to Miss Kitty.*' 

I was endeavoring to express my thanks for his kind- 
ness. He cut me short: 

''Don't (Mnk I did ^ because I like you. I gatber 
itat yonVe bebaved like a Uadcguard all tbroogb. But, all 
tbe same you're a phenomenon, and as queer a phenomenon 
as you are a blackguard. Now, go out and see if you can 
^d the eyes-brain-and-stomach business again. Ill give 
you a lakh for each time you see it." 

Half an hour later I was in the Mannerings' drawing- 
room with Kitty— drunk with the intoiication of present 
happiness and the foreknowledge that I should never more 
be tnndded with It's hideous presence. Strong in the 
of my new-found security, I proposed a ride at once; and, 
by preference, a canter round Jakko. 

Never have I felt so well, so overladen with vitali^ and 
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mere animal spirits as T did on the afternoon of the 30th of 
April. Kitty was deliglited at the change in my appear- 
ance^ and Gomplimaited me 00 H in her delightfully tntiL 
and outspoken manner. We left the Mannerings' bouse tt>- 
gether, laughing and tafldng, and cantansd akmg die Chota 
Simla road as of old. 

I was in haste to reach the Sanjowlie Reservoir and there 
make my assurance doubly sure. The horses did their best, 
but seemed all too slow to my impatient mind. Kitty 
-was astonished at my bdsteroosaess. ''Why, Jack!" she 
died at last, ''yon are bciiaving like a dhild! Wkat are 
you doing?" 

We were just below the Convent, and from sheer wanton- 
ness I was making my Waler plunge and cm^et across the 
road as I tickled it with the loop of my riding-whip. 

"Doing," I answered, "nothing, dear, "niat's just it 
If you d been doing nothing for a week ezc^t lie up, you'd 
be aa xiotous as L 

'Singing and murmuring in your feastful mirth. 

Joying to fed yourself alive; 
Lord over nature, Lord of the visible Eftrtfl, 

Lord of the senses five.' " 

Lly quotation was hardly out of my lips before we had 
rounded the oomer above the Convent; and a few yards 
further on could see acroas to San jov^e. Id the center of 

the level road stood the black and white liveries, the ydlow- 
paneled Vickshaw and Mrs. Keith-Wessington. I pulled 
up, looked, rubbed my eyes, and, I believe, must have said 
something. The next thing I knew was that I was lying 
face downward on the road, with Kitty kneeling above me 
in tears. 

''Has it gone, chOd?" I gasped. Kitty cmly wept nu»e. 
bitfeiiy. 

"Htt what gone? Jack dear: what does it all mean? 
There must be a mistake somewhere, Jack. A hideous 
mistake." Her last words brought me to my feet — mad 
— raving for the time being. 

"Yes, there is a mistake somewhere." I repeated, "a 
hideous misti^ Come and look at Itl" 
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I have an indistinct idea that I dragged Kitty by tha 
wrist along the road up to where It stood, and implored her 
for pity's sake to speak to it; to tell It that we were be- 
trothed I that neither Death nor Hell could break the tie 
betvpeen us; and Kitty only knows how much mote to the 
same effect Now and again I appealed passionately to the 
Terror in the 'rickshaw to bear witness to all I had said, 
and to release me from a torture that was killing me. As I 
talked I suppose I must have told Kitty of my old relations 
with Mrs. Wessington, for I saw her listen intently with 
white face and blazing eyes. 

"Thank you, Mr. Ptosay/' she said, "that's quite enoufi^ 
Bring my hoises.'' 

The grooms^ hnpassive as Oileiitab always are, had come 
up with the recaptured horses; and as Kitty sprang into her 
saddle I caught hold of the bridle entreating her to hear me 
out and forgive. My answer was the cut of her riding-whip 
across my face from mouth to eye, and a word or two of 
farewell that even now I cannot write down. So I judged, 
and judged rightly, that Kitty knew all; and I staggoed 
back to the side of the 'rickshaw. My face was cut and 
bleeding, and the blow of the riding-whip had raised a livid 
blue weal on it. I had no self-respect. Just then. Heather- 
legh, who must have been following Kitty and me at a 
distance, cantered up. 

"Doctor," I said, pointing to my face, "here's Miss 
Mannerinjj^s signature to my order of dismissal aod • • • 
111 thank you for that lakh as soon as conveident'* 

Heatberlei^'s face, even in my ahject mlseiy, moved me 
to laugh. 

"in stake my professional reputation" — he began. "Don't 
be a fool," I v;hispered. "Ive lost my life's happiness and 
you'd better take me home." 

As I ^ke the 'rickshaw was gone. Then I lost all know- 
ledge of what 'was paasusg. The crest of Jahko seemed to 
heave and roll like the crest of a cloud and fall in upon me. 

Seven days later (on the 7th of May, that is to say) I ms 
aware that I was lying in Heatherlegh's room as weak as a 
little child. Heatherlegh was watdiing me intently from 
behind the papers on his writing table. His first words. 
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were not very encouraging; but X was too far spent to be 
much moved by them. 

"Here's Miss Kitty has sent back your letters. You cor- 
responded a good deal, you young people. Here's a packet 
looks li&e a rii^, and a diMrful sort of a note from 
Mannering Papa, which I've taken the liberty of reading and 
burning. The old gentleman's not pleased with yon.** 

"And Kitty?" I asked dully. 

"Rather more drawn than her father from what she says. 
By the same token you must have been letting out any 
number of queer reminiscences just before I met you. Says 
that a man irdio wocdd bave bdnved to a woman as yon 
to Mrs. Wessington oq^ to kiU lumsdf ont of sheer pity 
for his kind. She's a hot-headed little virago^ } our mash. 
Will have it too that you were suffering ihmi D. T. when 
that row on the Jakko road turned up. Says ahe^ die 
before she ever speaks to you again." 

I groaned and turned over on the other side. 

"Now you've got your choice, my friend. This engage- 
ment has to be broken off; and the Mannerings don't want 
to be too hard on you. Was it broken tfarougli D, T. or 
qiflqitic fits? Sorry I can't offer you a better exchange 
unless you'd prefer hereditary insanity. Say the word and 
111 tell 'em it's fits. All Simla knows about that scene on 
the Ladies' Mile. Cornel IH give you five minutes to 
think over it" 

During those five minutes I bdieve that I explored thor- 
oughly Sat lowest drdes of the Inferno which it is pendtled 
man to tread on earth. And at the same time I myself 
was watching myself faltering through the daric labryrinths 
of doubt, misery, and utter despair. I wondered, as Heather- 
legh in his chair might have wondered, which dreadful al- 
ternative I should adopt. Presently I heard myself answer- 
ing in a voice that I hardly recognized: 

'They're confoondedly particular abont morality in these 
parts. Give 'em fits, Heatherlcgh, and my love. Now let 
me sleep a bit longer." 

Then my two selves joined, and it was only I (half crazed, 
devil-driven I) that tossed in my bed, tracing step by 
stq> the history of the past month. 
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"But I am in Simla," I kept repeating to myself. *% 
Jack Pansay, am in Simla, and there are no ghosts here. 
It's unreasonable of that woman to pretend there are. Why 
couldn't Agnes have left me alone? I never did her any 
harm. It might just as Tvell have been me as Agnes. Only 
rd never liave come hsmk cm purpose to kill iter. Why 
cant I be left alone— left alone and happy?" 

It was high noon when I first awoke: and the sun was low 
in the sky before I slept — slept as the tortured crimuial 
sleeps on his rack, too worn to feel further pain. 

Next day I could not leave my bed. Heatherlegh told 
me in the morning that he had received an answer from 
Mr., ^lannering, and that, thanks to his (Heatherlegh's) 
friendly offices, the stoiy of my affiction liad traveled 
throu^ the length and breadth of Simlay lAmn I was on 
all sides much pitied. 

"And that's rather more than you deserve," he concluded 
pleasantly, "though the Lord knows j'ou've been going 
through a pretty severe mill. Never mind; well cure you 
yet, you perverse phenomenon." 

I dediaed finnly to be cmed. '^ouVe been much too 
good to me already, dd man^" said I; ^t I doni tbmk I 
need trouble you further.** 

In my heart I knew that nothing Heatherlegh could do 
•would lighten the burden that had been laid upon me. 

With that knowledge came also a sense of hopeless, im- 
potent rebellion against the unreasonableness of it all. There 
were scores of men no better than I whose punishments 
bad at least been reserved for another world and I f dt that 
it was bitterly, cruelly unfair that I alone should have been 
singled out for so hideous a late. This mood would in time 
give place to another where it seemed that the 'rickshaw 
and I were the only realities in a world of shadows; that 
Kitty was a ghost; that Mannering, Heatherlegh, and all 
the other men and women I knew were all ghosts and the 
great, gray bills tbemadves but vain shadows devised to 
torture me. From mood to mood I tossed backwards and 
forwards for seven weary days, my body growing daily 
stronger and stronger, until the bed-room looking-glass told 
me that I had returned to everyday life^ and was as other 
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men once more. Curiously enough, my face showed no 
signs of the struggle I had gone through. It was pale in- 
deed, but as expressionless and commonplace as ever. I 
had expected some permanent alteration — ^visible evidence 
of the disease that was eating me away. I found nothing. 

On fhe zsth of May I left Hcatberlegh's house at devctt 
o'clock In tiie morning; and the instinct of the bachelor 
drove me to the Gub. There I found that every man knew 
my story as told by Heatherlegh, and was, in clumsy fashion, 
abnormally kind and attentive. Nevertheless I recognized 
that for the rest of my natural life I should be among, but 
not of, my fellows; and I envied very bitterly indeed the 
laughing ooolfes on the MbH bdov. I lunched at the Gluh, 
and at four o'dodc 'mmdered afaideady down tibe Mali in 
the vague hope of meeting Kitty. Close to the Band-stand 
' the black and white liveries joined me; and I heard Mrs. 
Wessington's old appeal at my side. I had been expecting 
this ever since I came out; and was only surprised at her 
delay. The phantom 'rickshaw and I went side by side 
along the Chota Simla road in silence. Close to the bazaar, 
Kit^ and a man on hocac^nck ovotook and passed us. 
For any sign she gave I mig^ have been a dog in the road. 
She did not even pay me the compliment <tf quickening her 
pace; though the nuny afternoon had served for an ex- 
cuse. 

So Kitty and her companion, and I and my ghostly 
Light-o'-Love, crept roimd Jakko in couples. The road was 
streaming with water; the pines dripped like roof-pipes on 
the rocks bdow, and the air was full of fine, diivhig rahu 
Two or three times I found mysdf saying to myself almost 
aloud: "I'm Jack Pansay on leave at Simla — at Simla! 
Everyday, ordinary Simla. I mustn't forget that — ^I mustn't 
forget that." Then I would try to recollect some of the 
gossip I had heard at the Qub; the prices of So-and-So*s 
horses — anything, in fact, that related to the work-a-day 
Ai^o-lndian world I knew so wdl. I even repeated the 
multiplication-table rapidly to myself, to make quite sure 
« that I was not taking leave of my senses. It gave me modi 
comfort; and must have prevented my hearing Mrs. Wes- 
aington for a time. 
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Qnoe more I wearily climbed die Conveiit slope and en-' 
tered tlie levd road. Here Kitty and the man ataited off 

at a canter, and I was left alone with Mrs. Wessington. 
"Agnes," said I, "will you put back your hood and tell me 
what it all means?" The hood dropped noiselessly and I 
was face to face with my dead and buried mistress. She 
was wearing the dress in which I had last seen her alive: 
carried the same tiny handkerchief in her right h^d; and 
the same caid-case in her left (A woman dg^t months 
dead with a card-case! ) I had to pin myself down to the 
multiplication-table, and to set both hands on the stone 
parapet of the road to assure myself that that at least was 
real. 

"Agnes," I repeated, "for pity's sake tell me what it all 
means." Mrs. Wessicgton leant forward, with that odd, 
qa£ck turn of the head I used to know so well, and spoke. 

If my stoiy had not already so madly overleaped the 
lK>unds of all human belief I diould apologize to you now. 
j\s I know that no one — ^no, not even Kitty, for whom it is 
tmtten as some sort of Justification of my conduct — ^will 
believe me, I will go on. Mrs. Wessington spoke and I 
•«ralked with her from the Sanjowhe road to the turning 
helow the Commander-in-Chief's house as I might walk by 
the side of any living woman's 'rickshaw, deep hi oonvena* 
tion. The second and most tormentmg of my moods of 
sickness had suddenly laid hold upon me, and like the prince 
in Tennj'son's poem, "I seemed to move amid a world of 
ghosts." There had been a garden-party at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief*s, and we two joined the crowd of home- 
ward-bound folk. As I saw them then it seemed that they 
were the shadows^-lmpalpable fantastic shadows— that di- 
vided for Mrs. Wcssington's Vickshaw to pass throng 
What we said during the course of that weird interview I 
cannot — indeed, I dare not — tell. Heatherlegh's comment 
would have been a short laugh and a remark that I had 
been "mashing a brain-eye-and-stomach chimera." It was 
a ghastly and yet in some indefinable way a marvelously 
dear experience. Could it be possible, I wondered, that I 
was in this life to woo a second time the woman I bad 
killed by my own neglect and cnidty? 
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I met Kitty on the homeward road — a shadow among 

shadows. 

If I were to describe all the incidents of the next fort< . 
nigbt in tbdr oider, my story would never come to an end; 
and your patknoe would be exhausted. Mocning after 

meaning and evening after evening the ghostly 'rickshaw 
and I used to wander through Simla together. Wherever 
I went, there the four black and white liveries followed me 
and bore me company to and from my hotel. At the the- 
ater I found them amid the crowd of yelling jhampanies; 
outside the dub veranda, after a long evening of whist; 
It the birthday ball, waiting patiently for my reappear- 
ance; and in broad da}dight when I went calling. Save 
that it cast no ahadow, the Mckshaw was in every respect 
as real to look upon as one of wood and iron. More flian 
once, indeed, I have had to check myself from warning 
some hard-riding friend against cantering over it. More 
than once I have walked down the Mall deep in conversa- 
tkm with Mn. Wesaington to the unqwakaUe amaaement 
of the paaaera-by. 

Before I had been out and about a week I learnt that 
the "fit" theory had been discarded in favor of insanity. 
However, I made no change in my mode of life. I called, 
rode, and dined out as freely as ever. I had a passion for 
the society of my kind which I had never felt before; I 
hungered to be among the realities of life; and at the same 
time I fdt vaguely unhappy wiien I had been separated 
too long ftom my ghostly oompanion. It would be almost 
impossible to describe my vaiyhig moods from the 15th 
of May up to to-day. 

The presence of the 'rickshaw filled me by turns with 
horror, blind fear, a dim sort of pleasure, and utter despair. 
I dar^ not leave Simla; and I knew that my stay there 
was killing me. I knew, mofeover, that it was my destiny 
to die silowty and a little every day. My only anxiety was 
to get the penance over as quietly as might be. Altematdy 
I hungered for a sight of Kitty and watched her outrageous 
flirtations with my successor — to speak more accurately, my 
successors — ^with amused interest. She was as much out of 
my life as I was out of hers. By day I wandered with Mrs. 
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Wessmgton almost content. By night I implored Heaven 

to let me return to the world as I used to know it. Above 
all these varjn'ng moods lay the sensation of dull, numbing 
wonder that the seen and the unseen should mingle so 
Strangely on this earth to hound one poor soul to its grave. 

August Hcatlierles^ Bas been uidefatfgEble In his 
attendance on me; and only yesterday told me that I ou^t 
to send in an application for sick-leave. An application 
to escape the company of a phantom! A request that the 
Government would graciously permit me to get rid of five 
ghosts and an airy 'rickshaw by going to England! Heath- 
erlegh's proposition moved me to almost hysterical laugh- 
ter. I told him that I should await the aid quietly at 
Simla; and I am sure that the end is not far off. Believe 
me that I dtead Its advent more than any word can say; 
and I torture m>'self nightly with a thottinid speculations 
as to the manner of my death. 

Shall I die in my bed decently and as an English gen- 
tlemen should die; or, in one last walk on the Mall, will 
my soul be wrenched from me to take its place for ever 
aiiid ever by the side of that justly phantasm? ShaJI I 
return to my old lost allegiance in the next world, or shall 
I meet Agnes loathing her and bound to her side through 
all eternity? Shall we two hover over the scene of our 
lives till the end of time? As the day of my death draws 
nearer, the intense horror that all living flesh feels towards 
escaped spirits from beyond the grave grows more and more 
powerful. It Is an awful thing to go down quick amnqg 
the dead with scarcely one half of your life completed. It 
Is a thousand times more awfid to wait as I In your 
midst, for I know not what unimaginable terror. Pity me, 
at least on the score of my "delusion," for I know you 
will never believe what I have written here. Yet as surely 
as ever a man was done to death by the Powers of Dark- 
ness I am that man. 

In justice, too, pity her. For as surely as ever Ottoman 
was killed by man, I killed Mrs. Wessington. And the last 
portion of my punishment is even now vpoa me. 
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THE RIVAL GHOSTS 
By BsANBgR Hattbzwb 

THE good ship sped on her way across the calm At- 
lantic. It was an outward passage, according to the 
little charts which the company had charily distributed, but 
most of the passengers were homeward bound, after a sum- 
mer of rest and recreation, and tiiey ymxe ooonting the 
days before they might hope to see Fire Island Light. On 
the lee side of the boat, comfortably shdtered Irom the 
wind, and just by the door of the captain *s room (which 
was theirs during the day), sat a little group of returning 
Americans. The Duchess (she was down on the purser's 
list as Mrs. Martin, but her friends and familiars called 
her the DndMSS of Waabington Square) and Baby Van 
Rensselaer (she was quite old enough to vote, bad her 
sex been entitled to that duty, but as the younger of two 
sisters she was still the baby of the family) — the Duchess 
and Baby Van Rensselaer were discussing the pleasant 
English voice and the not unpleasant Engl^h accent of a 
manly young lordling who was going to /^erica for sport. 
Uncle Lany and Dear Jones were enticing each other into 
a bet on the ahip^ nm of the morrow. 

"in give yon two to one she don't make 420," said Dear 
Jones. 

"I'll take it," answered Uncle Larry. "We made 427 
the fifth day last year." It was Uncle Larry's seventeenth 
visit to Europe, and this was therefore his thirty-fourth 
voyage. 

"And when did you get in?" asked Baby Van Rouse- 
her. "I don*t care a bit about the run, so kng as we get 

In soon/* « 

'*We crossed the bar Sunday night, just seven days after 

242 
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we left Queenstown, and we dropped andior off QuaiBBtme 

at three o'clock nn ^Jnndriy morning." 

"I hope we shan't do that this time. X can't seem to 
sleep any when the boat stops." 

"I can; but I didn't," continued Uncle Larry; "because 
my state-room was the most for'tod In the boat, and the 
donkey-engiiie that let down the anchor was right over my 
head." 

"So you got up and saw the sunrise over the bay," said 
Dear Jones, "with the electric lights of the dty twiidding in 
the distance, and the first faint flush of the dawn in the 
east just over Fort Lafayette, and the rosy tinge which 
spread softly upward, and " 

"JM yoa both come back together?'' asked die Dodbess. 

"Becatise he has crossed thir^-fbor times yoo most not 
suppose that he has a monopoly in smuises,** retorted Dear 
Jones. "So, this was my own smuise; and a nudity pretty 
one it was, too." 

"I'm not matching sunrises with you," remarked Uncle 
Larry, calmly; "but I'm willing to back a merry jest called 
forth by my simrise against any two meny jests called 
forth by yours.'* 

"I confess reluctantly that my smirise evoked no meny 
Jest at all." Dear Jones was an honest man, and would 
scorn to invent a merry Jest on the spur of the moment. 

"That's where my sunrise has the call," said Uncle Lany, 
complacently. 

"What was the merry jest?" was Baby Van Rensselaer's 
inquiry, the natural result of a femmine curiosity thus 
artistically eicited. 

**Wdl, here it is* I was standing aft, near a patriotic 
American and a wandering Irishman, and the patriotic 
American rashly declared that you couldn't see a sunrise 
like that anywhere in Europe, and this gave the Irishman 
his chance, and he said, ^Sure ye don't have 'em here till 
we're through with 'em over there.' " 

m is true," said Dear Jones. thoughtfuUy, '^Oiat tfi^do 
have some things over there better than ym 60; kg Ib^ 
stance, umbrellas." 

"And gowns," added the Duchess* 
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<*Aiid utiquitiefl^'*— diis m Unde Laity's contributum. 

^And we do have some thmga so modi better in Amer- 
kal" protested Baby Van Rensselaer, as yet uncomipted 
by any worship of the effete monardiies of despotic Eu- 
rope. "We make lots of things a great deal nicer than 
you can get them in Europe — especially ice-cream." 

"And pretty girls/' added Dear Jones; but be did not 
look at her. 

<*And spoda," remarked Unde Lany casually. 

"Spooks?" queried the Duchess. 

"Spooks, I maintain the word. Ghosts, if you like that 
better, or specters. We turn out the best qodhty of 

spook " 

"You forget the lovely ghost stories about the Rhine, 
and the Black Forest/' interrupted Miss Van Rensselaer, 
with feminine inconsistency. 

"I remember the Rhine and the Blade Forest and aD the 
other haunts of elves and fairies and hobgoldms; but for 
good honest spooks there is no place like hoimb And what 
differentiates our spook — Spiritus Americanus — from the or- 
dinary ghost of literature is that it responds to the Ameri- 
can sense of humor. Take Irving's stories for example. 
The Headless Horseman, that s a comic ghost story. And 
R4> Van Winkle— consider what humor, and what good- 
humor, there Is hi the tdlmg of his meeting with the goUbi 
crew of Hendzik Hudson's men! A still better example 
of this American way of dealmg with legend and mysteiy is 
the mar\'elous tale of the rival ghosts." 

"The rival ghosts?" queried the Duchess and Baby Van 
Rensselaer together. "Who were they?" 

"Didn't I ever tell you about them?" answered Unde 
Larry^ a gleam of approadnng joy flashing from his tyt. 

"Since he is bound to tdl us sooner or later, we'd better 
be reigned and hear it now/' said Dear Jones. 

"If you are not more eager, I won't tell it at all." 

"Oh, do, Uncle Larry; you know I just dote on gbost 
stories," pleaded Baby Van Rensselaer. 

"Once upon a time/' began Unde Larry— "in fact, a 
very tew years ago — ^there Hved In the tlnivuig town of 
New Yoik a young American called Duncan— El^ihalet 
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Duncan. Like his name, he was half Yankee and half 
Scotch, and naturally he was a lawj^er, and had come to 
New York to make his way. His father was a Scotchman, 
who had come over and settled in Boston, and married a 
Sakm girl. When E14;iiialet Duncan was about twenty be 
lost both of his parents. His father left him with enough 
money to give him a start, and a strong feeling of pride in 
his Scotch birth; you see there was a title in the family in 
Scotland, and although Eliphalet's father was the younger 
son of a younger son, yet he always remembered, and always 
bade his only son to remember, Uiat bis ancestiy was noble. 
His mother left him her full share of Yankee grit, and a 
little bouse in Salem which has belonged to her family for 
more than two hundred years. She was a Hitchcock, and 
the Hitchcocks had been settled in Salem since the year i. 
It was a great-great-grandfather of Mr. Eliphalet Hitchcock 
who was foremost in the time of the Salem witchcraft craze. 
And this little <dd house whidi she left to my friend Eli* 
phalet Duncan was haunted. 

"By the ghost of one of the witches, of course^" inter- 
rupted Dear Jones. 

"Now how could it be the ghost of a witch, since the 
witches were all burned at the stake? You never heard 
of anybody who was burned having a ghost, did you?** 

^'That's an argument in favor of cremation, at any late^" 
replied Jones, evading the direct question. 

"It is, if you <|on't like g^iosts; I do/' said Baby Van 
Rensselaer. 

"And so do I," added Uncle Larry. "I love a ghost as 
dearly as an Englishman loves a lord." 

''G^ on with your stoiy," said the Duchess, majestically 
overruling all extraneous discussSon. 

"This little old house at Salem was haunted,'* resumed 
Uncle Larry. "And by a very distinguished ghos^HJT at 
least by a ghost with very remarkable attributes." 

"What was he like?" asked Baby Van Rensselaer, with 
a premonitoiy shiver of anticipatory delight 

''It had a lot of peculiarities. In the first plaoe^ it never 
appeared to Hsit master of the house. Mosdy it confined 
its visitations to unwdoome guests. In the course of the 
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last hundred years it had frightened away four successive 
mothers-in-]aW| white never intruding on the head of the 

household." 

''X guess that ghost had been one of the boys when he 
was urn and bi the flesh." lids was Dear Jones's con- 
tribution to the tellhig ci tiie tate; 

''In the second place/' continued Unde Larry, "it never 
frightened anybody the first time it appeared. Only on 
the second visit were the ghost-seers scared; but then they 
were scared enough for twice, and they rarely mustered up 
courage enough to risk a third interview. One of the most 
curious characteristics of tUs weU-meaning ^x>ok was diat 
it had no face— or at least that nobody ever saw its face." 

"Perhaps he iLept his coimtenance vefled?" queried the 
Duchess, who was beginning to remember that she never 
did liice ghost stories. 

**That was what I was never able to find out I have 
asked several people who saw the ghost, and none of them 
ooidd tell me anything about its lace, and yet wUle in its 
presence they never noticed its features, and never ie» 
marked on their absence or concealment. It was only after- 
ward when they tried to recall calmly all the circumstances 
of meeting with the mysterious stranger, that they became 
aware that they had not seen its face. And they could not 
say whether the features were covered, or whether they 
were wantmg, or what the trouble was. They knew only 
that the face was never seen. And no matter how (dtOk 
they mi^t see it, they never fathomed this mystery. To 
this day nobody knows whether the ghost which used to 
hatmt the little old house in Salem had a face, or what 
manner of face it had." 

"How awfully weird!" said Baby Van Rensselaer. *'And 
yfby did the ghost go away?" 

"I haven't said it went awii;> answered Unde laxiy, 
with much dignity. 

"But you said it used to haunt the little old liouae at 
Salem, so I supposed it had moved. Didn't it?" 

"You shall be told in due time. Eliphalet Duncan used 
to tpead most of summer vacations at Salem, and the 
ghost never boAered him at all, for be was the master of 
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(be house-^mucfa to Us disgust, too^ because he wanted to 

see for himself the mysterious tenant at will of his prop- 
erty. But he never saw it, never. He arranged with friends 
to call him whenever it might appear, and he slept in the 
next room with the door open; and yet when their fright- 
ened cries waked him the ghost was gone, and his only 
reward was to bear reproadifiil sighs as soon as be went 
\Mck to bed. You see, the ghost thought it was not fair of 
Eliphalet to seek an Introdiictioii which plainlgr vn- 
welcome." 

Dear Jones interrupted the story-teller by getting up and 
tucking a heavy rug snugly around Baby Van Rensselaer's 
feet, for the sky was now overcast and gray, and the air 
was damp and penetrating. 

''One fine spring monuog^** pursued Unde Larry, 'Tli* 
pbalet Duncan received great news. I told you that there 
was a title in the family in Scotland, and that Eliphalet's 
father was the younger son of a younger son. Well, it hap- 
pened that all Eliphalet's father's brothers and imcles had 
died off without male issue eiGei>t the eldest son of the 
ddest, and he, of course, boce unt titl^ and was Baroa 
Duncan of Duncan. Now the great news that Eliphalet 
Duncan received in New York one fine spring morning was 
that Baron Duncan and his only son had been yachting in 
the Hebrides, and they had been caught in a black squall, 
and they were both dead. So my friend Eliphalet Duncan 
inherited the tide and the estates." 

"How romaaticl'' said the Ducbeas. "So he naa a 
baron ! " 

'"^^^ell," answered Uncle Larry, "he was a banm if he 
chose. But he didn't choose." 

"More fool he," said Dear Jones sentcntiously. 

"Well," answered Uncle Larry, "I'm not so sure of that. 
Yon see, Elqihalet Duncan ivas half Sootdh and hall Yai^ 
kee^ and he had two eyes to the main chanoOi Ha hdd 
his tongue about bis windfall of lock until be could find 
out whether the Scotch estates were enough to keep up the 
Scotch title. He soon discovered that they were not, and 
that the late Lord Duncan, having married money, kept 
up such state as he could out of the revenues of the dowiy 
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of Lady Duncan. And Eliphalet, he decided that he would 
fBfber be a wdl-fed lawyer in Nevr York, living comfort- 
ab^ on his practice, than a atarving lord in Scotlandi livhig 

scantily on his title." 

"But be kept his title?" asked the Duchess. 

"Well," answered Uncle Larry, "he kept it quiet. I knew 
it, and a friend or two more. But Eliphalet was a sight 
too smart to put Baron Duncan of DnncaD, Attocnqr Sad 
Counselor at Law, on his iUn j^e." 

"What has all this got to do with your f^?" asked 
Dear Jones pertinently. 

"Nothing with that ghost, but a good deal with another 
ghost. Eliphalet was very learned in spirit lore — ^perhaps 
because he owned the haunted house at Salem, perhaps be- 
cause he was a Scotchman by descent At tSi events, he 
had made a special study of the wraiths and yrtdtt ladies 
and banshees and bogies of all kinds whose sayings and 
doings and warnings are recorded in the annals of the Scot- 
tish nobility. In fact, he was acquainted with the habits 
of every reputable spook in the Scotch peerage. And he 
knew that there was a Duncan ghost attached to the person 
of the lidder of the title of Baron Duncan of Duncan." 

"So, besides beiqg the owner of a haunted house in 
Salem, he was also a haunted man in Scotland?" asked 
Baby Van Rensselaer. 

"Just so. But the Scotch ghost was not unpleasant, 
like the Salem ghost, although it had one peculiarity in 
common with its trans-Atlantic fellow-spook. It never ap- 
peared to the holder of the title, just as tiie other never 
was visible to the owner of the house. In fact, ibit Duncan 
ghost was never seen at all. It was a guardian angd only. 
Its sole duty was to be in personal attendance on Baron 
Duncan of Duncan, and to warn him of impending evil. 
The traditions of the house told that the Barons of Duncan 
had again and again felt a premonition ill fortune. Some 
of than had yidded and withdrawn from the venture they 
had undertaken, and it had failed dismally. Some bad 
been obstinate, and had hardened their hearts, and had 
gone on reckless of defeat and to death. In no case had « 
Lord Duncan been exposed to peril without fair warning' 
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"Tlien how came it that the father and son were last in 
the yacht off the Hebrides?" asked Dear Jones. 

"Because they were too enlightened to yield to super- 
stition. There is extant now a letter of Lord Duncan, writ- 
ten to liis irife a few minutes before be and his son set sail, 
in wbidi be teDs ber how hard be bas bad to struggle with 
an almost overmastering desire to give up the trip. Had 
he obeyed the friendly warning of the family ghost, the lat- 
ter would have been spared a journey across the Atlantic." 

"Did the ghcst leave Scotland for America as soon as 
the old baron died?" asked Baby Van Rensselaer, with 
much interest 

*'How did be come over," queried Dear Jones— '''in the 
steerage, or as a cabin passenger?" 

"I don't know," answered Uncle Larry calmly, "and Eli- 
phalet, he didn't know. For as he was in no danger, and 
stood in no need of warning, he couldn't tell whether the 
ghost -was on duty or not. Of course be was on the watch 
for It an tlie time. But be never got any prooi of its pres> 
ence until he went down to the little old house of Salem, 
just before the Fourth of July. He took a friend down 
with him — a young fellow who had been in the regular 
army since the day Fort Sumter was fired on, and who 
thought that after four years of the little impleasantness 
down South, induding sa months in libl^, and after ten 
years of fighting the bad Indians on the plains, be wasn't 
likely to be much frightened 1^ a ghost. Wdl, Elipbalet 
and the officer sat out on the porch all the evening smoking 
and talking over points in military law. A little after 
twelve o'clock, just as they began to think it was about 
time to turn in, they heard the most ghastly noise in the 
bouse. It wasnt a diiiek, or a bowl, or a yell, or anything 
they could put a name to. It was an undeterminate, inex- 
plicable shiver and shudder of sound, which went wailing 
out of the window. The officer had been at Cold Harbor, 
but he felt himself getting colder this time. Eliphalet knew 
it was the ghost who haunted the house. As this weird 
sound died away, it was followed by another, sharp, short, 
Uood-cardliDg in its bitensity. Something in tliis cry 
seemed familiar to ESiphalet, and he fdt sure that it pro- 
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ceeded from the family ^bost, the vaniiqg maiUi of the 

Duncans." 

"Do I understand you to intimate that both ghosts .were 
there together?" inquired the Duchess anxiously. 

''Both of them there,'* answered Unde liny. *Too 
see, one of them belonged to the house, and had to be there 
all the time, and the other was attached to the person of 
Baron Duncan, and had to follow him there; wherever 
he was there was the ghost also. But Eliphalet, he had 
scarcely time to think this out when he heard both sounds 
again, not one after another but both together, and some- 
thing told him— some sort of an instinct he had— 4hat those 
two ghosts didn't agree, didn't get on together, didnt ex- 
actly hit it off; in fact, that they were quarreling." 

"Quarreling ghostsi Well, I neverl" was Baby Van 
Reisselaer's remark. 

''It is a blessed thing to see ghosts dwell together in 
miity," saM Dear Jones. 

And the Dudiess added, **lt would certainly be setting 
a better example." 

"You know," resumed Uncle Larr>', *'that two "^aves of 
light or of spund may interfere and produce darkness or 
silence. So it was with these rival spooks. They inter- 
fered, but they did not produce silence or darkness. On 
the oontraiy, as soon as £Iipha!et and die officer tvent into 
the house, there Began at once a seties of spiritualistic 
manifestations, a regular dark s^ce. A tam1x>arine was 
played upon, a bell was rung, and a flaming banjo went 
siz^ging around the room." 

''^^ere did they get the banjo?" asked Dear Jones skep" 
tically. 

'*I dont know. Materialised it, maybe, just as tficy did 
the tambourine. You don't suppose a quiet New York 
hiwyer k^t a stock of musical instruments large enough 
to fit out a strolling minstrel troupe just on the chance of 
a pair of ghosts coming to give him a surprise party, do 
you? Every spook has its own instrument of torture. 
Angels play on harps, I'm infotmed, and ^irits deli^^t in 
banjos and tambomines. These spooks of EUjphalet Dun- 
canY were fi^ts intk all the modem improvements, and 
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I guess they were capable of providing their own musicil 

weapons. At all events, they had them there in the little 
old house at Salem the night Eliphalet and his friend came 
down. And they played on them, and they rang the bell, 
and they rapped here^ Kbes^ and emywhere. And they 
kept it 1Q> all night" 

"All night?" asked the awe-stiictei Duchess. 

"All night long," said Uncle Larry solemnly; "and the 
next night, too. Eliphalet did not get a wink of sleep, 
neither did his friend. On the second night the house 
ghost was seen by the officer; on the third night it showed 
itself again; and the next morning the officer packed his 
grip-sa^ and took the first train to Boston. Hems a New 
Yotker, but he said he'd sooner go to Boston than see that 
ghost again. Eliphalet, he wasn't scared at all, partly be- 
cause he never saw either the domiciliary or the titular 
spook, and partly because he felt himself on friendly terms 
with the spirit world, and didn't scare easily. But after 
losing three nights^ sleep and the sode^ of hb Mend, he 
b^gan to be a little impatient, and to think ibat the tfafa^ 
had gone far enough. You see, while in a way he was 
fond of ghosts, yet he li*l:ed them best one at a time. Two 
ghosts were one too many. He wasn't bent on making a 
collection of spooks. He and one ghost were company, but 
he and two ghosts were a crowd.** 

''What did he do?" asked Bahy Van Renssdaer. 

'^dly he couldn't do anything. He waited awhB^ hop- 
ing they would get tired; but he got tired out first Yon 
see, it comes natural to a spook to sleep in the da3rtime^ 
but a man wants to sleep nights, and they wouldn't let 
him sleep nights. They kept on wrangling and quarreling 
incessantly; they manifested and they dark-seanced as reg- 
nlarly as the old dock on the sCaiis strock twdve; tbgr 
lapped and they rang bells and they banged the tamfaomine 
and they threw the flaming banjo about the hons^ sad 
worse than all, they swore." 

"I did not know that spirits were addicted to bad lan- 
guage," said the Duchess. 

"How did he know they were swearing?^ iCould he hea^. 
them?'* asked Bear Jones. 
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"That was just it," responded Uncle Larry; "he could 
not hear them — at least not distinctly. There were in- 
articulate murmurs and stifled rumblings. But the impres- 
tksk Biodiiced on liim was that they were swearing. If 
fbey had only- sworn n^t out, he would not have nunded 
It so much, because he wocdd have known the woist. But 
the feeling that the air was full of sur^ressed profanity 
was very wearing and after standing it for a week, he gave 
up in disgust and went to the T\Tiite Mountains." 

'Xeaving them to fight it out, I suppose/' interjected 
Bal^ Van Rensselaer. 

''Not at all," fiplained Uncle Lany. "They could not 
quarrel unless he was present. You see, he could not leave 
the titular ghost behind him, and the domidliary ghost 
could not leave the house. WTien he went away he took 
the family ghcst with him, leaving the house ghost behind. 
Now spooks can't quarrel when Uiey are a hundred milea 
apart assy more Uian men can.'' 

"And what happened afterward?" asked Baby Van Ren^ 
aelaer, with a pretty impatience. 

"A most marvelous thing happened. Eliphalet Duncan 
went to the White Mountains, and in the car of the rail- 
road that runs to the top of Mount Washington he met a 
classmate whom he had not seen for years, and this class- 
mate mtroduced Duncan to his sister, and this sister was 
a remarkably pretty girl, and Duncan fell in love with her 
at first sight, and by the time he got to the top of Mount 
Washington he was so deep in love that he began to con- 
sider his own imworthiness, and to wonder whether she 
might ever be induced to care for him a little — ever so 
Uttle." 

"I doot ddnk that b so marvdons a ftat^*' aaid Bear 
Jones glanchig at Baby Van Rensselaer, 
"Who was she?" asked the DudiesB, who had onoe lived 

In Philadelphia. 

"She was ^liss Kitty Sutton, of San Frandsco, and she 
was a daughter of old Judge Sutton, of the &rm of Fislfy 
and Sutton." 

"A veiy respectable family," assented the Duchess. 

^I hope she wasn't a dau^iter of that ioud and vulgw 
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old Mrs. Sutton whom I met at SaratOf^ one sanmitft 
four or five years ago?" said Dear Jones. 

"Probably she was." 

"She was a horhd old woman. The boys used to call 
lier Mother Gorgoo." 

"The pretty Eitly SvtUm with wham Eliphalet Dmicaa 
had faUea in love was the danc^ter of Mother GorgoiL 
But he never saw the mother, who was in 'Frisco, or Los 
Angeles, or Santa Fe, or somewhere out West, and he saw 
a great deal of the daughter, who was up in the White 
Mountains. She was traveling with her brother and his 
nife, and as they journeyed from botd to hotd, Dimcaii 
nent with them, and filled cmt the quartette. Before the 
end of the summer he began to think about proposing. Of 
course he had lots of chances, going on excursions as they 
were every day. He made up his mind to seize the first 
opportimity, and that very evening he took her out for 
a moonlight row on Lake Winnipiseogee. As he handed 
her into the boat be xcsolved to do it, and be bad a gUm- 
mer of a was^kaaa tihal she knevr be iras going to do it, 
too." 

"Girls," said Dear Jones, "never go out in a rowboat at 
night with a young man unless you mean to accept him." 

''Sometimes it's best to refuse him, and get it over once 
for all," said Baby Van Rensselaer. 

Eliphalet took the oats lie fdt a sodden chilL He 
tiled to s&ake it off, but in vain. He began to have a 
growing consciousness of impending evil. Before he had 
taken ten strokes — and he was a swift oarsman — ^he was 
aware of a mysterious presence between iiim and Miss Sut- 
ton." 

«Was it Ibe goaidiaarangel ghost iraznbig Um off the 
match?'^ interrupted l>ear Jones. 

"That's just what it was," said Uncle Larry. "And he 
yielded to it, and kept his peace, and rowed Miss Sutton 
back to the hotel with his proposal unspoken." 

*'More fool he," said Dear Jones. *'It will take more 
than one ghost to keep me from proposing when my mind 
is node np." And be lodced at Baby Van Renssdaer, 

"The next coming,'' continued Undo Larry, *'£liphalet 
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omakpt liimself , and wfaai lie went down to a late bieak* 

lut lie found that the Suttons had gcme to New Yoik by 
the morning train. He wanted to follow them at once, and 
again he felt the mysterious presence overpowering his will. 
He struggled two days, and at last he roused himself to 
do what he wanted in spite of the spook. When he ar- 
lived in New Yoik it ma late in the evening. He dreaaed 
liimself hastily and went to the hotel where tibe Suttons put 
up, in. the hope of seeing at least her brother. guar- 
dian angel fought every inch of the walk with him, until he 
began to wonder whether, if Miss Sutton were to tike 
him, the spook would forbid the banns. At the hotel he 
saw no one that night, and he went home determined to 
can as early as he could the next afternoon, and make 
an end of it ^en he left his o£5ce about two o'clock the 
next day to learn his fate, he had not walked five blocks 
before he discovered that the wraith of the Duncans had 
withdrawn his opposition to the suit. There was no feeling 
of impending evil, no resistance, no struggle, no conscious- 
ness of an opposing presence. EUphalet was greatly en- 
couraged. He walked briskly to the bold; be Arand Miss 
Sutton alones. He asked her the questkm, and got his an- 
swer." 

''She accepted bim^ of course," said Baby Van Rensse- 
laer. 

"Of course," said Uncle Larry. "And while they were 
hi the first &Bh of joy, swapping confidences and confcs- 
sioosy her brother came into the parlor with an expression 
of p^ on hb face and a telegram in his hand. The for- 
mer was caused by the latter, which was from 'Frisco, and 
which announced the sudden death of Mrs. Sutton, their 
mother." 

"And that was why the ghost no longer opposed the 
match?" questioned I>ear Jones. 

^'Esactly. You see, the family ^lost knew that Mother 
Gorgon was an awful obstacle to Duncan's happiness, so it 
warned him. But the moment the obstacle was removed, 
it gave its consent at once." 

The fog was lowering its thick damp curtain, and it was 
beginning to be difficult to see from one end of the boat 
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to fhit other. Dear Jones tightened the rug which en- 
wrapped Baby Van Rensselaer, and tbea ivithdiew again 
into bis own substantial coverings. 

Uncle Larry paused in his story long enougjh to Ught 
another of the tiny cigars he always smoked. 

''I infer that Lofd Dimcan"— the Dnchess iras acrnpiH 
lous in the bestowal of titles^saw no more of the fjhMta 
after he was married." 

"He never saw them at all, at any time, either before 
or since. But they came very near breaking off the match^ 
and thus breaking two young hearts." 

«Yoa don't mean to aay that th^r knar any juat cause 
or impedlmeiit nAy they aionld not loiew after holl their 
peace?" asked Dear Jones. 

"How could a ghost, or even two ghosts, keep a girl from 
marrying the man she loved?'' Xhi^ was Baby Van Rens* 
selaer's question. 

"It seems curious, doesn't it?" and Uncle Lany tried 
to warm himsdf by two or three sharp pulls at his toy 
little cigar. "And the circumstances are quite as cmioiia 
as the Isct itself. You see, Miss Sutton wouldn't be mar> 
n'ed for a year after her mother's death, so she and Dim- 
can had lots of time to tell each other all they knew. Eli- 
phalet, he got to know a good deal about the girls she went 
to school with, and Kitty, she learned all about his family. 
He didnt tell her about tlie title fo n long time, as he 
wasnt one to brag. But he desoibed to her the little old 
house at Salem. And one evening toward the end of the 
summer, the wedding-day having been appointed for early 
in September, she told him that she didn't want to bridal 
tour at all; she just wanted to go down to the little old 
house at Salem to spend her honeymoon in peace and quiet, 
with notUag to do and nobody to bother them. Wdl, 
Eliphalet jumped at the suggestion. It suited him down 
to the ground. All of a sudden he remembered the spooks, 
and it knocked him all of a heap. He had told her about 
the Duncan Banshee, and the idea of having an ancestral 
ghost in personal attendance on her husband tickled her im- 
mensdy. But he had never said anything about the ghost • 
Shich haunted the little old house at Salem. He Ineir 
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dia woold be frightened out of her irits if the liouse ghost 
xevealed itsdf to her, and he saw at once that it would 
be impossible to go to Salem on their wedding trip. So he 
told her all about it, and how whenever he went to Salem 
the two ghosts interfered, and gave dark seances and mani- 
fested and materiaHzed and nuide tbe place absolntdy Im- 
poaable. Kitty, she listened in silence, and Eliphalet) he 
thought she had changed her muML But she hadnl done 
anything of the kind." 

''Just like a man — ^to think she ^ros £(ung to/' remarked 
Baby Van Rensselaer. 

"She just told him she could not bear ghosts heisdf, 
but she would not many a man nho tvas aindd of then.'* 

**JvBt like a gjri— Id be ao Inconsistent,'' imaAtd Dear 
Jones. 

Uncle Larry's tiny cigar had long been extinct. He 
b'ghted a new one, and continued: "Eliphalet protested in 
vain« Kitty said her mind was made up. She was de- 
termined to pass her hcmejrmoon in the litfle M house at 
Salem, and she was eqoaUy determined not to go there as 
long as there were any ghosts there. Until he could assure 
her that the spectral tenants had received notice to quit, and 
that there was no danger of manifestations and material- 
iiing, she refused to be married at all. She did not intend 
to have her honeymoon interrupted by two wrangling 
ghosts, and the wedding could be pos^xmed nntfl he had 
made leady the house lor her." 

"She was an nnreasonaUe yooqg womsn," said the 
Duchess. 

"Well, that's what Eliphalet thought, much as he was in 
love with her. And he believed he could talk her out of 
her determination. But he couldn't She was set. And 
when a girl Is set, theie'^ nod^ to do hut yidd to the 
inevitable. And uiat% Just what Eliphalet did. He saw 
he would either have to give her up or to get the ghosts 
out; and as he loved her and did not care for the ghosts, 
he resolved to tackle the ghosts. He had clear grit, Elipha- 
let had — he was half Scotch and half Yankee, and nei±er 
breed turns tail in a hurry. So he made his plans and he 
went down to Salem. As he said xood-by to Kit^ he had 
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an impression that she was sorry she had made him go, 
but she kept \ip bravely, and put a bold face on it, and 
saw him off, and went home and cried for an hour, and 
ms perfectly miserable imtil be came back the next day." 

''Did 3ie soooeed In driving the g^ts away?" aaked 
Baby Van Rensselaer, with great interest. 

"That's just what I'm coming to," said Unde Lany, 
pausing at the critical moment, in the manner of the trained 
story teller. "You see, Eliphalet had got a rather tough 
job, and he would gladly have had an extension of time 
en the contract^ but he had to choose between the girl 
ilnd the g^ta^ and lie granted the girl. He tried to invent 
itf remember some short and easy way with ghosts, but he 
couldn't. He wished that somebody had invented a specific 
for spooks — something that would make the ghosts come 
out of the house and die in the yard. He wondered if he 
could not tempt the ghosts to run in debt, so that he might 
get ti>e sheriff to help him. He wondered also iriietlier the 
ghosts could not be overcome with strong drink— a disai* 
pated spook, a spodb with delirium tremens, might be com^ 
mitted to the inebriate aiylnm. But none ol these things 
seemed feasible." 

"What did he do?" interrupted Dear Jones. "The 
learned counsel will please speak to the point." 

'^ott iriU regret Uiis unseemly haste," said ITnde lany, 
gravely, "when you know ^riiat really happened." 

"mat was it, Uncle Lany?" asked Bal^ Van Rcuae> 
ifeier. "I'm all impatience." 

And Uncle Larry proceeded: 

"Eliphalet went down to the little old house at Salem, 
and as soon as the dock struck twelve the rival ghosts 
began wrangling as befoie. Raps here, there, and evoy^ 
where, ringing bells, hanging tambourines, strummuig 
banjos sailing about the room, and all the other manifesta- 
tions and materializations followed one another jxist as they 
had the summer before. The only difference Eliphalet 
could detect was a stronger flavcH* in the spectral profanity; 
and this, ci course, was only a vague impression, for he did 
not actnaUy bear a single word. He waited aivhlle in pa- 
tience^ listening and watching. Of course he never saw 
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dther of fbe gjiosts, because neither of diem cofidd appear 
to him. At last he got his dander up, and he thought it 
was about time to interfere, so he rapped on the table, and 
asked for silence. As soon as he felt that the spooks were 
listening to him he explained the situation to them. He 
told them he was in love, and that he could not marry 
unless they vacated the house. He appealed to them as 
old fxlm&, and he laid claim to their gratitude. Hie 
titular ghost had been sheltered by the Duncan family for 
hundreds of years, and the domiciliary ghost had had free 
lodging in the little old house at Salem for nearly two 
centuries. He implored them to settle their differences, and 
to get him out of his dii^culty at once. He suggested they'd 
beUer fight it out then and thera^ and see ivbo was mas- 
ter. He had brought down with him all needful weapons. 
And he puBed out his valise, and spread on the table a 
pair of navy revolvers, a pair of shot-guns, a pair of duel- 
ing swords, and a couple of bowie-knives. He offered to 
serve as second for both parties, and to give the word 
when to begin. He also took out of his valise a pack of 
cards and a bottle of poison, telling tbem that if tbQr 
wished to avoid carnage they might cot the cuds to see 
which one should take the poison. Then he waited anx- 
iously for their reply. For a little space there was silence. 
Then he became conscious of a tremulous shivering in one 
comer of the room, and he remembered that he had heard 
from that direction what sounded like a frightened si^ 
"wbm he made the first suggestion of the duel. Sometfali^ 
tcdd him that this was the domidHaiy ghost, and that it 
was badly scared. Then he was impressed by a certain 
movement in the opposite comer of the room, as though 
the titular ghost were drawing himself up with offended 
dignity. Eliphalet couldn't exactly see these things, be- 
cause he never saw the ghosts, but he felt them. After a 
sSlenoe of nearly a minute a voice came from tiie comer 
where the family ghost stood — a voice strong and full, but 
trembling slightly with suppressed passion. And this voice 
told Eliphalet it was plain enough that he had not long 
been the head of the Duncans, and that he had never prc^ 
erly considered the characteristics of his race if now be 
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supposed that one of his blood could draw his sword against 
a woman. Eliphalet said he had never suggested that the 
Duncan ghost should raise his hand against a woman and 
all he wanted was that the Duncan, ghost should fight the 
otiier s^ost. And fhen tbe voice told Elipbalet that tbe 
other ghost was a woman." 

"W^at?" said Dear Jones, sitting up suddenly. ''You 
don't mean to tell me that the ghost which haunted the 
house was a woman?" 

"Those were the very words Eliphalet Duncan used," 
said Unde Larry; "but he did not need to wait for the an- 
swer* All at once he recalled the traditions about die 
domiciliary ghost, and he knew that what the titular ghost 
said was the fact. He had never thought of the sex of a 
spook, but there was no doubt whatever that the house 
ghost was a woman. No sooner was this firmly fixed in 
Eliphalet's mind than he saw his way out of the difficulty. 
The ghosts must be maiiiedl — ^for then there would be no 
more interfereDce, no more quarrding, no more manifesta- 
tions and materializations, no more dark stances, with their 
raps and bells and tambourines and banjos. At first the 
ghosts would not hear of it. The voice in the comer de- 
dared that the Duncan wraith had never thought of matri- 
mony. But Eliphalet argued with them, and pleaded and 
pexsuaded and coaxed, and dwelt on the advantages of 
matrimony. He had to confess, ol coarse, that he did not 
know how to get a clergyman to marry them; but the voice 
from the comef gravely told him that there need be no 
difficulty in regard to that, as there was no lack of spiritual 
chaplains. Then, for the first time, the house ghost spoke, 
in a low, dear, gentle voice, and with a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned New England accent, which contrasted sharply witii 
the broad Scotch speech of the family 0iOBt She said that 
£lq)halet Duncan seemed to have forgotten that she was 
married. But this did not upset Eliphalet at all; he re- 
membered the whole case clearly, and he told her she was 
not a married ghost, but a widow, since her husband had 
been hung for murdering her. Then the Duncan ghost 
drew attention to the great disparity ol their ages, saying 
that he was nearly four hundred and fifty years old, while 
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she was barely two hundred. But Eliphalet had not talked 
to juries for nothing; he just buckled to, and coaxed those 
ghosts into matrimony. Afterward he came to the conclu- 
sion that they were willing to be coaxed, but at the time 
he tbouglit he had pretty hard wock to ocmviiioe them of 
the advantages of the plan." 

''Did he succeed?" asked Baby Van Rensselaer, with a 
jTOung lady's interest in matrimony. 

"He did," said Uncle Larry. "He talked the wraith of 
the Duncans and the specter of the little old house at 
Salem into a matrimonial engagement. And from the time 
they were engaged he had no more trouble with them. 
They were rival ghosts no longer. They were married by 
their spiritual chaplain the very same day that Eliphalet 
Duncan met Kitty Sutton in front of the railing of Grace 
Church. The ghostly bride and bridegroom went away 
at once on their bridal tour, and Lord and Lady Duncan 
vent doim to ibt little old house at Salem to pass their 
honeymoon.'' 

Uncle Larry stopped. His tiny cigar was out again. 

The tale of the rival ghosts was told. A solemn silence fell 
on the little pany on the deck of the ocean steamer, broken 
harshly by the hoarse roar of the fog-horn. 
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THE DAMNED THING 

Bv Ambrose Bierce 
I 

ONE DOES NOT ALWAYS £AI WHAT IS ON THB TABLE 

BY the hgjtit of a tallow candle which had been placed 
on one end of a rough table a man was teading some- 
thuqg written in a hook. It was an old account book, 

greatly woni; and the writing was not, apparently, very 
legible, for the man sometimes held the page dose to the 
flame of the candle to get a stronger light on it. The 
shadow of the book would then throw into obscurity a hall 
of tbe room, dsAmfng a nnmber ol hca and $gincs; for 
besMes the leader, df^t otiber ncn weio prnent. Seven 
of them sat against the rou^ log walls, silent, motionless^ 
and the room being small, not very far from the table. By 
extending an arm any one of them could have touched 
the eighth man, who lay on the table, face upward, partly 
covert by a sheet, his arms at his sides. He was dead. 

The man with die book was not reading aloud, and no 
one spoke; all seemed to be waiting for something to occur; 
the dead man only wss without expectation. From the 
blank darkness outside came in, through the aperture that 
served for a window, all the ever unfamiliar noises of night 
in the wilderness — the long nameless note of a distant 
coyote; the stilly pulsing thrill of tireless insects in trees; 
Strange cries of night birds, so different from those of the 
birds of day; the drone of great blundering beetles, and 
all that mysterious chorus of small sounds that seem always 
to have been but half heard when the}'^ have suddenly 
ceased, as if conscious of an indiscretion. But nothing of 
all this was noted in that company; its members were not 
overmuch addicted to idle interest in matters of no practical 

l6o 
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fmportance; that was obvknis in every line of tbeir rqgged 
faces—- obvknis even In tlie dim li^t of the single candle. 
They were evulently men of tlie vicinity— ianncfs and 

. woodsmen. 

The person reading was a trifle different; one would 
have said of him that he was of the world, worldly, albeit 
tbere was that in his attire which attested a certain fellow- 
8hq> with the organisms of his environment His coat 
would hardly have passed muster in San Francisco; his 
foot-gear was not of urban origin, and the hat that lay by 
him on the floor (he was the only one uncovered) was 
such that if one had considered it as an article of mere 
personal adornment he would have missed its meaning. In 
countenance the man was rather prepossessing, with just 
a hint of stemness; though that he may have assumed or 
cultivated, as appropriate to one in authority. For he was 
a coroner. Tt was by virtue of his office that he had pos- 
session of the book in which he was reading; it had been 
found among the dead man's effects — ^in his cabin, where 
the inquest was now taking place. 

When the coroner had mdsbed reading he put the hook 
into his breast poduL At that moment the door was 
pushed open and a young man entered. He, clearly, was 
not of mountain birth and breeding: he was dad as those 
who dwell in cities. His clothing was dusty, however, as 
from travel. He had, in fact, been riding hard to attend 
the inquest 

The coroner nodded; no one else greeted him. 

have waited for you,'' said the oonmer. 'It Is 
necessary to have done with this business to-night'' 

The young man smiled. "I am sorry to have kept you," 
he said. "I went away, not to evade your summons, but 
to post to my newspaper an account of what I suppose I am 
called back to relate.'' 

The coroner smiled. 

"The account that you posted to your newspaper," he 
said, ' differs, probably, fom that which you w^ give here 

under oath." 

"That," replied the other, rather hotly and with a visible 
flush, "is as you please. I used manifold paper and have 
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a copy of what I sent. It was not written as news, for 
it is incredible, but Action. It may go as a part of my 
't Mfii nwn y under oatiL" 
'^ut you say it is incredible." 

''That is nothing to you, sir, if I also sirear that it is 

true." 

The coroner was silent for a time, his eyes upon the 
floor. The men about the sides of the cabin talked in 
whispers, but seldom withdrew their gaze from the face 
of tiie corpse. Ftesently the coroner lifted iiis eyes and 
said : ''We will resume the mquest." 

The men removed their hats. The witness was swoin. 

"What is your name?" the coroner asked. 

"William Barker." 

"Age?" 

"Twenty-seven." 

"You knew the deceased, Hu|^ Morgan?" 

**Yes ** 

"You were with him when he died?" 

"Near him." 

"How did that happen — ^your presence, I mean?" 

"I was visiting him at this place to shoot and fish. A 
part of my purpose, however, was to study him and his 
odd, solitary way of life. He seemed a good model for a 
character in fictton. I sometimes write stories." 

"I sometimes read them." 

"Thank you." 

"Stories in general—not yours." 

Some of the jurors laughed. Against £ ssfsber back- 
ground humor ibows high lights. Soldiefs in the inter- 
vals of battle lau^ easily, and a jest in the death cfasmber 

conquers by surprise. 

"Relate the circumstances of this man's death," said the 
coroner. "You may use any notes or memoranda that 
you please." 

The witness understood. Pulling a manuscript from his 
breast pocket he hdd it near the candle and turning flie 
leaves until he found the passage that he wanted Ugsn to 
read. 
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WBAT MAY HAPPSN IN A FIELD OF WU} 0AX8 

^. . . Tbe sun had hardly risen when left the house. 
We were hxiktikg for quail, each with a shotgun, but we 
had only one dog. Morgan said that our best ground Has 

beyond a certain ridge that he pointed out, and we crossed 
it by a trail through the chaparral. On the other side was 
comparatively level ground, thickly covered with wfld oats. 
As we emerged from the chaparral Morgan was but a few 
yards in advance. Suddenly we heard, at a Utde diitance 
to our right and partly in front, a noise as d some annual 
thrashing about in the bushes, wluxh ive could see were 
violently agitated. 

« <we've started a deer/ I said. 'I wish we had brou^^t 
a rifle.* 

"Morgan, who had stepped and was intently watching 
the a^tated chaparral, said nothing, but had oodced both 

barrels of his gun and was holding it in readiness to aim. 
I thought him a trifle excited, which surprised me, for he 
had a reputation for exceptional coolness, even in moments 
of sudden and imminent peril. 

" *0, come,' I said. 'You are not going to fill up a deer 
with (piail-sbot, are you?' 

"Stdl he did not reply; but catdiing a sigjit of hb face 
as he turned it slightly toward me I was struck by the 
intensity of his look. Then I understood that we had 
serious business in hand and my first conjecture was that 
we had 'jumped' a grizzly. I advanced to Morgan's sid^ 
cocking my piece as I moved. 

'^e bushes were now quiet and the sounds had ceaaedt 
but Morgan was as attentive to tbe place as before. 

" mat is it? mat the devil is it?' I asked. 

"'That Damned Thing!' he replied, without turning his 
head. His voice was husky and unnaturaL He trembled 
visibly. 

«I was about to speak further, when I observed the wild 
oats near tbe place of the disturbance inoying in die most 
iiiesplicable way. I can hardly describe it It seemed as 
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if stirred by a streak of wind, which not only bent it, but 
pressed it down — crushed it so that it did not rise; and this 
IDOvaiWDt was slowly prolonging itself dincdy toward vs. 

"Notbing that I had ever seen had affected me so strange- 
ly as thte unfamiliar and unaccountable phenomenoD, yet 
I am unable to recall any sense of fear. I remember — ^and 
tell it here because, singularly enough, I recollected it then 
— that once in looking carelessly out of an open window 
I momentarily mistook a small tree close at hand for one 
of a group of larger trees at a little distance away. It 
looked the same size as the otheis, but being more dis- 
tinctly and sharply defined in mass and detail seemed out 
of harmony with them. It was a mere falsification of the 
law of aerial perspective, but it startled, almost terrified 
me. We so rely upon the orderly operation of familiar 
natural laws that any seeming suspension of them is noted 
as a menace to our safety, a warning of unthhikahle calam- 
ity. So now the apparently causeless movement of the 
herbage and the slow, undeviating approach of the line of 
disturbances were distinctly disquieting. My companion 
appeared actually frightened, and I could hardly credit my 
senses when I saw him suddenly throw his gun to his 
slKnilder and fire both barrds at the agitated grain! Be- 
im ibt smoke of the dischaige had dmed away I heard 
a loud savage cry— a scream like that of a wild animals 
and flinging his gun upon the ground Morgan sprang away 
and ran swiftly from the spot. At the same instant I was 
thrown violently to the ground by the impact of something 
unseen in the smoke — some soft, heavy substance that 
seem e d thrown against me with great force; 

^Before I coohi get upon my feet and recover my gun, 
which seemed to have been struck from my hands, I heard 
Morgan crying out as if in mortal agony, and mingling 
with his cries were such hoarse, savage sounds as one hears 
from fighting dogs. Inexpressibly terrified, I struggled to 
n^ feet and looked in the direction of Morgan's retreat; 
and may Heaven hi mercy span me from another stfit . 
like that! At a distance ol less than thirty yards was my 
friend, down upon one knee, his head thrown back at a 
frftfitfol au^ hatlesa^ his long iiair in disorder and 
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whole body in violent movement from side to side, back- 
ward and forward. His right arm was lifted and seemed 
to lack the hand — at least, I could see none. The other 
arm was invisible. At times, as my memory now reports 
this atnofdlnaiy scene, I could disom fyut a part of Us 
body; it was as If lie had been partly blotted out-— I can" 
not otherwise express it>-tben a shiftiiig of his podtioil 
. would bring it all into view again. 

"All this must have occurred within a few seconds, yet 
in that time Morgan assumed all the postures of a deter- 
mined wrestler vanquished by superior weight and strength. 
I saw nothing but him, and mm not always distindl^. 
During the entire Incident his shoots and curses were heaid, 
as if through an enveloping uproar of such sounds of rage 
and fury as I had never heard from the throat of man or 
brute I 

'Tor a moment only I stood irresolute, then throwing 
down my gun I ran forward to my friend's assistance; I 
had a vague bdlel that be was snifiering fkuin a fit, or 
some form of convulsion. Before I could Kadi his side 
he was down and quiet. All sounds had ceased, but with 
a feeling of such terror as even these awful events had not 
inspired I now saw again the m)rsterious movement of the 
wild oats, prolonging itself from the trampled area about 
the prostrate man toward the edge of a wood. It was only 
iriien It had reached the wood that I was able to withdnw 
my eyes and look at my oonqtanloii. He was dead." 



m 

A MAN TBODOH NAKED ICAT BB IN SACB 

The coroner rose from his seat and stood beside the 
dead man. Lifting an edge of the sheet he pulled it away, 
exposing the entire body, altogether naked and showing 
in the candle-light a claylike yellow. It had, however, 
broad maculations of bluish black, obviously caused by 
eztravasated blood from contusions^ The chest and s^ks 
loolml as if th^ had been beaten with a Uudgeoo.' There - 
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were dreadful lacerations; the skin was torn in stops and 
shreds. 

The coroner moved round to the end of the table and 
undid a sflk bandkerdilef which had been passed under 
the diin and knotted on the top of the head. When the 
handkerchief was drawn away it exposed ^^t had been 
the throat. Some of the jurors who had risai to get a 
better view repented their curiosity and turned away their 
faces. Witness Harker went to the open window and 
leaned out across the sill, faint and sick. Dropping the 
handketdiief upon the dead man's neck the coroner atqiped 
to an ang^e of tiie room and from a pile of clothing pro- 
duced one garment after another, each of which he held up 
a moment for inspection. All were torn, and stiff with 
blood. The jurors did not make a closer inspection. They 
seemed rather uninterested. They had, in truth, seen all 
this before; the only thing that was new to them being 
Hazkcr^ testnnoiiy. 

"GcoUemen," the coroner said, ''we have no more evi- 
dence, I think. Your duty has bepn already explained to 
you; if there is nothing you wish to ask you may go out-' 
.side and consider your verdict." 

The foreman rose — a, tall, bearded man of sixty, coarsely 
dad. 

"I should like to ask one questkm, Mr. Coroner,** ha 
said. "What aqrlum did thb yer last ndtness tBcapt 

from?" 

"Mr. Harker," said the coroner, gravely and tranquilly, 
"from what asylum did you last escape?" 

Harker Hushed crimson again, but said nothing, and 
the sevaDk jurors rose and solemiily filed out of the caUn. 

"If you have done insulting me, sir,'* said Barker, as 
soon as he and the officer were left alone with the dead 
man, "I suppose I am at liberty to go?" 

"Yes." 

Harker started to leave, but paused, with his hand on 
the door latch. The habit of his profession was strong in 
hiuH-stronger than his sense of personal dignity. He 
turned about and said: 

"The book that you have there— I recogoiie it as Mor- 
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gan's diary. You seemed greatly interested in it; you read 
in it while I was testifying. May I see it? The public 
irould like " 

**The book will cut no figure in this matter," replied the 
official, slipping it into bis coat pocket; **a31 the entries ill 
it were made before the writer's death.'* 

As Harker passed out of tlie house the Jury re&ateted 
and stood about the table, on which the now covered corpse 
showed under the sheet with sharp definition. The fore- 
man seated himself near the candle, produced from his 
breast pocket a pencil and scrap of paper and wrote rather 
li^cdously the foOowhig veimcty wUdi with vaiim 
grees of dBfort all signed: 

"We, the jury, do find lhat the remains come to thefa: 
death at the hands of a mountain lioii, but some of m 
fhinifft all the ftatni». thev liad fits." 



IV 

AM SXPLANAXION VBOM TBE lOID 

In the diary of the late Hugh Morgan arc certain in- 
teresting entries having, possibly, a scientific value as sug- 
gestions. At the inquest upon Ms body the book was not 
put bk evidence; possibly the coroner tiboi|[^t it not worth 
lAfle to confuse the jury. Hie date of the first of the 
entries mentioned cannot be ascertained; the upper part 
of the leaf is tam away; the part of the entry remaining 
follows: 

. . would run in a half-circle, keeping his head turned 
always toward the center, and again he would stand stilly 
iMurldng furiously. At last he ran away hito the brush as 
last as he could go. I thought at first that he had gone 

mad, but on returning to the house found no other altera- 
tion in his manner than what was obviously due to fear of 
punishment. 

**Can a dog see with his nose? Do odors impress some 
cerebial center with images of the Ihiog dut emitted 
tiicni? • • • 
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"Sept. 2. — ^Looking at the stars last night as they rose 
above the crest of the ridge east of the house, I observed 
them successively disappear — from left to right. Each was 
eclipsed but an instant, and only a few at the same time, 
but along the entire length of the ridge all Hut were withhi 
a degree or two of the crest were blotted cot It was as 
If something had passed along between me and them; but 
I could not see it, and the stars were not thick enough to 
define its outline. Ugh! I don't like this." . . . 

Several weeks' entries are missing, three leaves beixig 
torn from the book. 

*<Sept. 27.->It has been about here agab— I tfaid evi- 
dences of its presence eveiy day. I watched again all last 
night in the same cover, gun in hand, double-charged with 
buckshot. In the morning the fresh footprints were there, 
as before. Yet I would have sworn that I did not sleep — 
indeed, I hardly sleep at all. It is terrible, insupportablel 
If these amazing experiences are real I shall go mad; If 
they are fancifid I am mad already. 

"Oct. 3. — I shall not go— it shall not drive me away. 
No, this is my house, my land. God hates a coward. . . . 

"Oct. 5. — can stand it no longer; I have invited Harker 
to pass a few weeks with me — ^he has a level head. I can 
judge from his manner if he thinks me mad. 

*'Oct 7.— I liave the solution of the mystery; it came to 
me last night— suddenly, as by revdatiom H6w shnple — 
how terribly simple! 

"There are soimds that we cannot hear. At either end 
of the scale are notes that stir no chord of that imperfect 
instrument, the human ear. They are too high or too 
grave. I have observed a flock of blackbirds occupying 
an entire tree-top — the tops of several trees a nd all in full 
smig. Suddenly-- in a moment— at absolutdy the same in- 
stant — all spring into the air and fly away. How? They 
could not all sec one another — whole tree-tops inter\'ened. 
At no point could a leader have been visible to all. There 
must have been a signal of warning or command, high and 
shrill above the din, but by me unheard. I have observed, 
too, the same ^ultaneous flight idien all were dlent» 
among not only blackbhtb, but otiier birds— quail, fdr 
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example, widely Mpumtad by bnshcft— even on opposite 
sides of a hill. 

"It is known to seamen that a school of whales basking 
or sporting on the surface of the ocean, miles apart, with 
the convezity of the earth between, will sometiiiies dive 
at tlie same instant— all gone out of ti^ in a moment 
The signal has been sounded — too grave Ibr the ear of 
the sailor at the masthead and his comrades on the deck — 
who nevertheless feel its vibrations in the ship as the Stones 
of a cathedral are stirred by the bass of the organ. 

"As with sounds, so with colors. At each end of the 
solar spectnm the diemist csn detect the presence of niiat 
are known as *acthiic* nys^ They KfMiesent colors I nteg- 
lal colon in the compositioii of idiich we are unable 
to discern. The human eye is an imperfect instrument; 
its range is but a few octaves of the real 'chromatic scale.' 
I am not mad ; there are colors that we cannot see. 

"And, God help mel the Damned Thing is of such a 

cotorl" 
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THE INTERVAL * 
By Vincent O'Sdiotan 

From The Boston Evening Transcript 

MRS. WILTON passed through a little alley leading 
from ooe of the gates which are around Regent's 
Park, and came out on the wide and quiet street. She 
walked along slowly, peering anxiously from side to side 
so as not to overlook the number. She pulled her furs 
doser round her; after her years in India this London damp 
seemed veiy harsh. Still, it was not a fog to-day. A 
dense liaaey gray and tinged ruddy, lay between the booaea^ 
sometimes blowing with a little wet kiss against the face: 
Mrs. Wilton's hair and eyelashes and her furs ^vere pow» 
dered with tiny drops. But there was nothing in the 
weather to blur the sight; she could see the faces of peofde 
some distance off and read the signs on the shops. 

Before the door of a dealer in antiques and seoondjiaBd 
furniture she paused and looked through the shabbgr un- 
ci eaned window at an unassorted heap of things^ maiqr 
of them of great value. She read the Polish name fas- 
tened on the pane in white letters. 
"Yes; this is the place." 

She opened the door, which met her entrance with an 
iH-tempoed jan^e. From somewhere hi the black deptihs 
of the shop the dealer came forward. He had a dammy 
white face, with a sparse black beard, and wore a skuU 
cap and qiectades. Mrs. Wilton spoke to him in a low 
voice. 

A look of complicity, of cunning, perhaps of irony, passed 
through the dealer's cynical and sad eye& But he bowed 
gravdy and RspectfuUy. 

* Copyright, 1917. hj The Boston Tfaosoipt Co. CQpyrlght. 
1918k Of YmaetA aSullivaa. 
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she is here^ madam. Whetlier she wiO see yoa 

or not I do not know. She is not always well; she has 
jher moods. And then, we have to be so careful. The 
poUce — ^Not that they would touch a lady like you. But 
the poor alien has not much chance these days." 

Mis. Wilton followed him to the back of the shop, where 
there was a winding staircase. She knocked over a few 
tliingi io lier passage and stooped to pick them iq>, but 
the dealer kept muttering, "It does not matter— sindy it 
does not matter." He lit a candle. 

"You must go up these stairs. They are very dark; be 
careful. When you come to a door^ open it and go straight 
in." 

He stood at the foot of the staim holding ibe light high 
above his head and she ascended. 

The room was not vexy laige, and it seemed very ordi- 
nary. There were some flimsy, uncomfortable chairs in 
gilt and red. Two large palms were in comers. Under a 
glass cover on the table was a view of Rome. The room 
had not a business-like look, thought Mrs. Wilton; there 
was no suggestion of the ofBce or waiting-room where peo- 
ple came and went all day; yet you would not say that it 
was a private room whidi was lived in. There were no 
books or papers about; every chair was in the place it had 
been placed when the room was last swq>t; there was no 
fire and it was very cold. 

To the right of the window was a door covered with a 
plush curtain. Mrs. Wflton sat down near the table and 
watched this door. She thought it must be through it 
that the soothsayer would come forth. She laid her hands 
listlessly one on top of the other on the table. This must 
be the tenth seer she had consulted since Hugh had been 
killed. She thought them over. No, this must be the 
eleventh. She had forgotten that frightening man in Paris 
who said he had been a priest Yet of them all it was 
only he who had told her anjrthing definite. But even he 
could do no more than tell the past. He told of her 
marriage; he even had the duration of it right — twenty- 
one months. He told too of their time in India — at least, 
he knew that her husband had been a soldier, and said he 
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had been on service in the ''colonics." On the x.tole^ 
though, he had been as unsatisfactory as the others. None 
of them had given her the consolation she sought. She 
did not want to be told of the past. If Hugh was gone 
forever, then with him had gone all her love of hving, her 
courage, all her better self. She wanted to be lifted out 
of the despair, the dazed aimless drifting from day to 
day, longing at night for the morning, and in the morning 
for the fall of night, which had been her hfe since his death. 
If somebody could assure her that it was not all over, that 
he was somewhere, not too far away, unchanged from what 
he had been here, with his crisp hair and rather slow smile 
and lean biown face, that he saw her sometimes, that be 
had not foigotten ber. • • • 
"Oh, Hugh, darlmgl" 

W^cn she looked up again the woman was sitting there 
before her. Mrs. Wilton had not heard her come in. With 
her experience, wide enough now, of seers and fortune- 
tellers of all kinds, she saw at once that this woman was 
different from the otbeis. She ym used to the quick 
appraising look, the attempts, sometimes clumsy, but often 
cleverly dhgnised, to collect some fragments of infonub- 
tion whereupon to erect a plausible vision. But this mmaa 
looked as if she took it out of herself. 

Not that her appearance suggested intercourse with the 
^iritual world more than the others had done; it suggested 
that, in fact, ooosideiably less. Some of the otfaoB were 
frail, yearning, evaporated creatures, and the ex-priest in 
Paris had something terrible and condemned in his look. 
He might well sup with the devil, that man, and probacy 
did in some way or other. 

But this was a little fat, weary-faced woman about fifty, 
who only did not look like a cook because she looked 
more like a sempstress. Her black dress was aO covered 
with wMto threads. Mrs. WDton boked at her with some 
embarrassment. It seemed more reasonable to be asking 
a woman like this about altering a gown than about inter- 
course with the dead. That seemed even absurd in such 
a very commoiiplace presence. The woman seemed timid 
and oppressed: die bieatbd heavily and kept rubbing her 
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dingy hands, which looked moist, one over the other; she 
was always wetting her lips, and coughed with a little dry 
cough. But in her these signs of nervous exhaustion sug- 
gested overwork m a dose atinoeikbeie, bending too dose 
ovor the aewing-machibe. Her iminteresting bair, like a 
lafiB pdt, was eked out with a false addition of anotfaef 
color. Some threads had got into her hair too. 

Her harried, uneasy look caused Mrs. Wilton to ask com- 
passionately: "Are you much worried by the police?" 

"Oh, the police! Why don't they leave us alone? You 
never know who comes to see you. Why dont they leave 
me alone? Vm a good woman. I only think. What I 
do is no harm to any one." • • • 

She continued in an uneven querulous voice, always rub- 
bing her hands together ner\'ously. She seemed to the 
visitor to be talking at random, just gabbling, like chil> 
dren do s(Hnetimes before they fall asleep. 

''I wanted to explain—'' hesitated Mis. WQton. 

But the woman, with her head pressed dose against the 
back of the chair, was staring beyond her at the wall. Her 
face had lost whatever little expression it had ; it was blank 
and stupid. When she spoke it was veiy slowly and her 
voice was guttural. 

"Gukt yon see hhn? It seems strange to me that you 
cant see him. He is so near you. He is passing Us arm 
round your shoulders." 

This was a frequent gesture of Hugh's. And indeed at 
that moment she felt that somebody was very near her, 
bending over her. She was enveloped in tenderness. Only 
a very thin veil, she felt, prevented her from seeing. But 
the woman saw. She was describing Hugh minutely, even 
the little things like the bum on his right hand. 

"Is he happy? Oh, ask him does he love me?" 

The result was so far beyond anything she had hoped 
for that she was stunned. She could only stammer the 
first thing that came into her head. "Does he love me?** 

"He loves you. He won't answer, but he loves yon. 
He wants me to make yon see hhn; he is disappointed, I 
think, because I cant But I cant unless you do it your* 
sdf." 
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After a while she said: 

"I think you will see him again. You think of nothing 
else. He is very dose to us now." 

Then she collapsed, and fell into a heavy sleep and lay 
there motionless, hardly breathing. Mrs. Wilton put some 
notes on the table and stole out on tip-toe. 

She seemed to remember that downstairs in the dark 
shop the dealer wtOt the waxen face detained her to show 
some old sihwr and jewdry and such like. But die did not 
come to heradfy die bad no precise recollection of anything, 

till she found herself entering a cbvirch near Portland Place. 
It was an unlikely act in her normal moments. Why did 
she go in there? She acted like one walking in her sleep. 

The church was old and dim, with high black pews. 
Thefe was nobodiy there. Mrs. Wilton sat down hi one of 
the pews and bent forward with her face m her hands. 

After a few minutes she saw that a soldier had come hi 
noiselessly and placed himself about half-n-do^en rows 
ahead of her. He never turned round; but presently she 
was struck by something familiar in the figure. First she 
thought vaguely that the soldier looked like her Hugh. 
Then, when he put im his hand, she saw who it was. 

She hurried out of the pew and ran towards Mm. "Oh, 
Hugh, Hugh, have you come back?*' 

He looked round with a smile. He had not been killed. 
It was all a mistake. He was going to speak. . . . 

Footsteps sounded hollow in the empty church. She 
turned and glanced down the dim aisle. 

It was an old sexton or verger who approadied, "I 
thought I heard you call/* he said. 

'1 was speaking to my husband." But Hqgh was 
where to be seen. 

"He was here a moment ago." She looked about in 
anguish. "He must have gone to the door." 

"There's nobody here," said the old man gently. "Only 
you and me. Ladies are often taken funny since the war. 
There was one in here yesterday afternoon said she was 
married in this church and her husband had promised to 
meet her here. Perhaps you were married here?*' 
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"No." said Mn. Wflton. desolately. "I m married In 
India.'' 

It might have been two or three days after that, when 
she went into a small Italian restaurant m the Bayswater 
district. She often went out for her meals now: she had 
developed an eibausting cough, and she found that it some- 
how became less troublesome when die was in a public 
place looking at strange faces. In her flat there were all 
the things that Hugh had used; the trunks and bags still 
had his name on them with the labels of places where they 
had been together. They were like stabs. In the res- 
taurant, people came and went, many soldiers too aiQong 
them, just glandng at her in her omer. 

TMa day, as it chanced, she was rather late and there 
was nobody there. She was very tired. She nibblai 
at the food they brought her. She could almost have 
cried from tiredness and loneliness and the ache in her 
heart. 

Then suddenly he was before her, sitting there opposite 
at the table. It was as it was in the days of their engage 
ment, when thqr used sometimes to Inndi at restanrants. 

He was not in uniform. He smiled at her and m:ged her 

to eat, just as he used in tbose da}^. . . . 

I met her that afternoon as she was crossing Ken^ngton 
Gardens, and she told me about it. 

"I have been with Hug^." She seemed most happy. 

"Did he say anything?" 

''N-no. Yes. I thfiik he did, but I ooidd not quite 
hear. My head was so very tired. The next time—" 

I did not see her for some time after that. She found, 
I think, that by going to places where she had once seen 
him — ^the old diurch, the little restaurant — she was more 
certain to see him again. She never saw him at home. 
But in the street or the park he would often walk along 
beside her. Once he saved her from being run over. She 
said she actually felt his hand grabbing her arm, snddenlyi 
when the car was nearly upon her. 

She had given me the address of the clairvoyant; and 
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it is through that strange womin that I know— or seem 

to know — ^what followed. 

Mrs, Wilton was not exactly ill last winter, not so ill, 
at least, as to keep to her bedroom. But she was veiy 
thin, and her greet handsome cgres always seemed to be 
staitog at some point hqrand, seaijAiqS. There was a look 
in them that seamen's eyes sometimes have when they are 
drawing on a coast of which they are not very certain. 
She lived almost in solitude: she hardly ever saw anybody 
except when they sought her out. To those who were anx- 
ious about her she laughed and said she was very welL 

One sunny morning she was lying awake, wtAmg Ibr the 
maid to bring her tea. The shy London smilight peeped 
through the blinds. The room had a fresh and happy look. 

"^Tien she heard the door open she thought that the maid 
had come in. Then she saw that Hugh was standing at the 
foot of the bed. He was in uniform this time, and looked 
as he had looked the day he went away. 

"Oh, Hugh, speak to mel WSi yon not say just eoe 
word?" 

He smiled and threw back his head, just as he used to 
in the old days at her mother's house when he wanted to 
call her out of the room without attracting the attention 
of the others. He moved towards the door, still signing 
to her to follow him. He picked up her slippers on his 
way and held diem out to her as if he wanted her to put 
than on. She slipped out of bed hastily. . . . 

It is strange that when they came to look through her 
thlQgs after her death the slippers could never be found. 
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•T)EY AlWT NO GHOSTS'* ♦ 
By Ellis Pabksr Butlks 

ONCE *pon a time dey was a liT black boy whut he 
name was Mose. An' whin be come erlong to be 1)0111 
knee-high to a mewd, he 'gm to git powerfid *frM db 
C^iosts, 'ca'se dat am sure a mighty ghostly location wfant 
he lib' in, 'ca'se de\ 's a grabeyard in de hollow, an' a bury- 
in'-ground on de hill, an' a cemuntary in betwirt an' be- 
tween, an' dey ain't nuffin' but trees nowhar excipt in de 
deahn' by de shanty an* down de hollow whar de pumpkin* 
patch am. 

An' itbm de night come* etkog, dey ahi*t no aomids of 
all whut Un be heard in dat locality but de nihi-doiveSy 

whut mourn out, "Oo-(W-o-o-o!" jes dat trembulous flfi' 
scary, an' de owls, whut mourn out, "Whut-:rA(7o-o-o-ol'* 
more trembulous an' scary dan dat, an' de wind, whut 
mourn out, "You-^'iw-o-o-ol" mos* scandalous' trembulous 
an' acuy ob aD. Dat a powerful omdeasant locality for a 
HI' black boy whut he name was Mose. 

'Ca'se dat lil' black boy he so specially black he can't, 
be seen in de dark at all 'cept by de whites ob he eyes. 
So whin he go' outen de house at night, he ain't dast ^ut 
he eyes, 'ca'se den ain't nobody can see him in de least. He 
jest as invidsible as nuffin'. An' who know' but whut a 
great, big ghost bump right Into Mm 'ca^M it cant see 
him? An* dat shore w'u'd scare dat lil* black boy power- 
ful' bad, 'ca'se yever*bodisr knows whnt a cold, damp pas* 
sooality a ^ost is. 

So whin dat lil' black Mose go' outen de shanty at night, 
he keep' he eyes wide open, you may be shore. By day he 
nyti 'bout de size ob butter-pats, an' come suiMOini he 
'bout de sise ob satioas; but wUn be go' outen de 

* G>pyright, 1913, by The Gentuy Cbmpuqr. 
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shanty at nig^t, he eyes am de size ob de white chiny pble 
whut set on de mantel ; an' it powerful' hard to keep Qfcs 
whut am de size ob dat from a-winkin' an' a-blinkin*. 

So whin Hallowe'en come erlong, dat HI' black Mose 
be jes mek' up he mind he ain't gwine outen he ^ck at 
all. He cogitate' he gwine stay ri^t snug in de shack wid 
be pa an' he ma, 'cate de ndn-doves tak notice dat de 
ghosts are philanderin' roun' de country, 'ca'se dey mourn 
out, "Oo-o<7-o-o-o! " an' de owls dey mourn out, "WTiut- 
whoo-o-o-ol" and de wind mourn out, "You-yoM-o-o-o!" 
De eyes ob dat liT black Mose dey as big as de white chiny 
plate whut set on de mantel by side de clock, an' de sun 
Jes a-settin'. 

So dat an rig^t. Ltl' bladL Mose he scrooge' bade in 
de comer by de fireplace, an' he *low' he gwine stay dere 
till he gvnne to bed. But byme-by Sally Ann, whut live* 
up de road, draps in, an' Mistah Sally Ann, whut is her 
husban', he draps in, an' Zack Badget an' de school-teacher 
whut board' at Unc' Silas Diggs's house drap in, an' a 
powful lot ob folks diBp in. An' WV black Mose he seen 
dat gwine be one s'^nise^Murty, an' be right down cbcafol 
'bout dat. 

So all dem folks shake dere hands an' 'low "Howdy," an' 
some ob dem say: "Why, dere 's li'l Mose! Howdy, HI' 
Mose?" An' he so please' he jes grin' an' grin', 'ca'se he 
aint reckon whut gwine happen. So byme-by Sally Ann, 
iriiut live up de road, she say', *'Aint no sort o' Hallowe'en 
lest we got a jack-o'-Iantem." An' de school-teacher, whut 
board at Unc' Silas Diggs's boose, she low', "Hallowe'en 
Jes no Hallowe'en at all 'thout we got a jack-o'-lantern." 
An' lil' black Mose he stop' a-grinnin', an' he scrooge' so 
far back in de comer he 'mos' scrooge frough de wall. But 
dat ain't no use, 'ca'se he ma say', "Mose, go on down 
to de pumpkin-patcb an' lotdi a pmnpkin." 

"I ain't want to go," say' lil' black Mose. 

"Go on erlong wid yo'," say' he ma, rig^t command'* 

"I ain't want to go," say' Mose ag'in: 

"Why ain't yo' want to go?" he ma ask'. 

** 'Q^e I 's afraid ob de ghosts," say' liT black Mose, 
an' dat de particolar truth an' no mist^. 
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"Dqr ain't no ghosts," aay* de adiool-teadier, ^rinit boaid 
at Unc' Silas Diggs's house, right peart. 

"*Co'se dey ain*t no ghosts," say' Zack Badget, whut 
dat 'fear'd ob ghosts he ain't dar' come to liT black Mose's 
liouse ef de school-teacher ain't ercompany him. 

"Go 'long wid your ghostsl" say' lil' black Mose's ma. 

'*Wliat' yo' pick tip dat nomaeiiae?" ay* he pa. "Dqr 
ain't no ghosts." 

An' dat whut all dat s'prise-party low: dey ain't no 
ghosts. An' dey 'low dey mus' hab a jack-o'-lantem or de 
fim all sp'iled. So dat li'I' black boy whut he name is Mose 
he done got to fotch a pimipkin from de pumpkin-patch 
down de b(^ow. So he step' outen de shanty an' he stan' 
CO de door-step twdl he get' he eyes pried open as Ug as 
de bottom ob he ma's wash-tub, mostly, an' he say*, "Dey 
ain't no ghosts." An' he put' one foot on de gromd, an' 
dat was de fust step. 

An' de rain-dove say', "Oo-oo-o-o-of 

An' lil' black Mose he tuck anudder step. 

An' de owl naoum' oat, *'Whnt-wil00-o-o-ol'* 

An' lil' black Mose he tnck anudder step. 

An' de wind sob' out, "You-3'011-0-0-0! " 

An' lil' black Mose he tuck one look ober he shoulder, 
an' he shut he eyes so tight dey hurt round de aidges, an' 
he pick' up he foots an' run. Yas, sah, he run' right peart 
fasL An' he say': "Dey ain't no ghosts. Dey ain't no 
ghosts." An' he nm' eriong de paff iRbiit lead' de buj^- 
in'-ground on de hill^ 'caw dey atnt no fince ennmd dikt 
buryin'-ground at all. 

No fince; jes de big trees whut de owls an' de rain-doves 
sot in an' mourn an' sob, an' whut de wind sigh an' cry 
frough. An' byme-by somefin' jes brush' li'i' Mose on de 
arm, which mek' him run jes a bit more faster. An' byme- 
>by somefin' jes hrusff lil' Mose on de chedt, wluch m^' 
1^ run erbout as fast as he can. An' byme-by somefin' 
grab* li'I' Mose by de aidge of he coat, an' he fight' an' 
struggle' an' cry' out: "Dey ain't no ghosts. Dey ain't 
no ghosts." An' dat ain't nufifin' but de wild brier whut 

Kb' him, an' dat ain't uufnn' but de leaf ob a tree whut 
ish' he die^ an' dat aint nnffin' but de brandi ob a 
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hasd-bmh fphut bruah lie sniL Sot he doiwnzi^it flcsved 
Jei de same, an' he ain't lose no time, 'ca'se de wiiid an* de 

OHls an* de rain-doves dey signerfy whut ain't no good. 
So he scoot* past dat buryin'-ground whut on de iiiil, an* 
dat cemuntary whut betwixt an' between, an' dat grabe- 
yard in de hollow, twell he come' to de pumpkin-patch, an* 
he lotdi' down an' Uk' ahold ob de bestest pumpkin lAmt 
in de patch. An' he rig^t smart scared. He Jes de mostest 
seated lil' black boy whut yever was. He aint gwine 
open he eyes fo' nufiin', 'ca'se de wind go, "You-yov-o-o-o! " 
an' de owls go, "Whut-wft^o-o-o-pr' an' de rainHloves go, 
"Oo-oo-o-o-ol" 

He jes speculate', "Dey ain't no ghosts," an' wish' he 
hair don't stand on hid dat way. An' he Jes cogitate*, "Dey 
ain't no s^ts," an' wish' he goose-pinples don*t rise up 
dat way. An' he jes low', "Dey ain't no ghosts," an' wish' 
he backbone ain't all trembulous wid chills dat way. So he 
rotch' down, an' he rotch' down, twell he git' a good hold 
on dat pricklesome stem of dat bestest pumpkin whut in 
de patch, an* he jes yank* dat stem wid all he might. 

"La loosen my kiadV* say' a big vfAot all on a soddent 

Dat lil' black boy idiot he name is Mose he jump' 'most 
outen he skin. He open' he eyes, an' he 'gin* to shake 
like de aspen-tree, 'ca'se whut dat a-standin* right dar be- 
hint him but a 'mendjous big ghost! Yas, sah, dat de big- 
ges', whites' ghost whut yever was. An' it ain't got no 
head. Ahi't got no head ol aUI Lil' Uack Mose he Jes 
dzap' on he knees an' he beg' an' pray*: 

"Oh, *scuse mel 'Scuse me, Mistah GfaostI" he beg** 
"Ah ain't mean no harm at all." 

"Wliut for you try to take my head?" ask' de ghost in 
dat fearsome voice whut like de damp wind outen de cellar. 

"'Scuse mel Scuse mel" beg' liT Mose. "Ah ain't 
know dat was yo' head, an' I aiht know 3rou was dar ai alL 
^cuse me!" 

"Ah 'scuse you ef you do me dis favat/' say* de ffaosL 
"Ah got somefin' powerful f'mportant to say unto you, an* 
Ah can't say hit 'ca'se Ah ain't got no head; an' whin Ah 
ain't got no head, Ah ain't got no mouf, an* whin Ah ain*t 
got no mouf, Ah can't talk ai all.*' 
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An' dat right logical fo' shore. Can't nobody talk whin 
he ain't got no mouf, an' can't nobody have no mouf whin 
he ain't got no head, an' whin li'l' black Mose he look', 
he see' viat ghost ain't got no head at all. Naiy head. 

So de fjtiost say': 

"Ah come on down ym fo' to git a pumpkin fo' a head, 
an' Ah pick' dat ixact pumpkin whut yo' gwine tek, an* 
Ah don't like dat one bit. No, sah. Ah feel like Ah pick 
yo' up an' carry yo' away, an' nobody see you no more for 
yever. But Ah got somefin' powerful important to say unto 
yo', an' if yo' pick up dat pumpkin an' sot in on de place 
iHiar my liead oufl^t to be^ Ah let you off dis time, 'cate 
Ah ain't been aUe to talk fo' so long Ah li^ hongiy to 
Bay somefin'." 

So lil' black Mose he heft up dat pumpkin, an' de ghost 
he bend' down, an' liT black Mose he sot dat pumpkin on 
dat ghostses neck. An' right off dat pumpkin head 'gin' to 
wink an' blink like a jack-o'-lantem, an' right off dat 
pamfMa head 'gin' to glimmer an' glow ftough de mouf 
like a jack-o'-lantm, an' rig^ off dat ^lost start' to speak. 
Yas, sah, dass so. 

"What yo' mnt to say unto me?" Inquire' lil' Uach 
Mose. 

"Ah want to teU yo'," say' de ghost, "dat yo' ain't need 
yever be sheered of ghosts, 'ca'se dey ain't no ghosts." 

An' irbisk he say dat, de g^ost jes vanish' away like de 
smoke in July. He ain't even linger round dat locality like 
de smoke in Yoctober. He jes dissqmte' outen de an:, an' 
he gone f'ntirely. 

So li'l' Mose he grab' up de nex* bestest pumpkin an' he 
scoot'. An' whin he come' to be grabeyard in de hollow, 
he goin' eriong same as yever, on'y faster, whin he reckon' 
he H pick up a club m case he gwine have trouble. An' 
he rotch' down an', rotch' down an' tek' bold of a likely 
appearin' hunk o' wood whnt light dar. An' whin he grab' 
dat hunk of wood 

"Let loosen my leg!" say' a big voice all on a suddent. 

Dat li'l' black boy 'most jump' outen he skin, 'ca'se right 
dar hi de paff is sb ^nendjus big ghosles, an' de bigges' 
ain't got but one leg. So lil' bladL Mose Jes natcfaufl^ 
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handed dat hunk of wood to dat bigges' ghost, aa' he 

say*: 

" 'Scuse me, Mistah Ghost; Ah ain't know dis your leg." 
An' whut dem six g^iostes do but stand round an' cchh 
labulale? Yas» sah, dan ao. An' whin dqr do ao^ ooo 

say*: 

" Tears like dis a mighty likely liT black bey. Whnt 
we gwine do fo' to reward him fo' politeness?" 
An' anudder say*: 

"Tell him whut de truth is 'bout ghostes,*' 
So de bigges* ghost he aay*: 

"Ah gwme tell yo' somefin' important wtat yevefhody 
don't know: Dey ain't no ghosts.** 

An* whin he say* dat, de ghostes jes natchully vanish 
away, an' liT black Mose he proceed' up de paff. He so 
scared he hair jes yank' at de roots, an* whin de wind go*, 
"0x70-0-0-0!" an' de owl go', "Whut-«>^iH>-o-or' an' de 
ram-doves go, "You-yoif-o-o-ol" he jes tremble' an' ahake'. 
An* l^yme-by he come* to de cemuntary whut betwixt an* 
between, an* he shore is mighty skeered, 'ca'se dey is a 
whole comp'ny of ghostes lined up along de road, an' he 
low' he ain't gwine spind no more time palaverin' wid 
ghostes. So he step' offen de road fo' to go round erbout, 
an' he atep' on a TpSnt^tmp vrbat lay right dar. 

"GU offm my chestl** say' a big voice aU on a auddent, 
'ca'se dat stump am been selected by de captain ob de 
ghostes for to be he chest, 'ca'se he ain't got no chest be- 
twixt he shoulders an' he legs. An* lil' black Mose he hop* 
offen dat stump right peart Yes, sah; right peart. 

" 'Scuse mel 'Scuse mel** dat li'l' black Mose beg' an' 
plead, an' de i^iostea aint know ivfautiier to eat him idl up 
or not, 'ca'se he step* on de boss ghostes*s chest dat a-nay. 
But byme-by they low they let him go *ca*se dat was an 
accident, an' de captain ghost he say', "Mose, you Mose, 
Ah gwine let you off dis time, 'ca'se you ain't nuffin* but 
a misabul li'l' tremblin' nigger; but Ah want you should 
rmimimber one thing mos' particular'.*' 

"Ya-yas, sah,'* sa/ dat Ul' black boy; ''Ahll lenmn^ 
ber. Whotiadat Ahgottoremimber?" 

De captain j^ost he swell' vp. an' he swell' up, twdl 
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he as big as a bouse, an' be say' in « voice nbnt shake* de 

ground: 

"Dey ain't no ghosts." 

So li'r black Mose he bound to remimber dat, an' he rise* 
in> an' mdc* a bow, an' he proceed' toward home ris^t 
Iwely. He do, indeed. 

An' he gwine along jes as fast as he kin' whin he come' 
to de aidge ob de burj'in'-ground whut on de hill, an' right 
dar he bound to stop, 'ca'se de kentry round about am so 
populate' he ain't able to go frough. Yas, sah, seem' like 
all de diostes in de world habin' a confennce right dar. 
Seem' mte all de gluisteses wbnt yever was am bavin' a 
ooDvintion on dat Spot An' dat HI' black Mose so skeoed 
be jes fall' down on a' old log whut dar an' screech' an' 
moan'. An' all on a suddent de log up and spdkit to lil 
Mose: 

"Get off en me/ Get off en me!" yell' dat log. 

So 111' black Mose he dt' ofien dat log, an' no mistake. 

An' soon as be git' offen de log. de log uprise, an' HT 
black Mose he see* dat dat log am de king ob aU de l^tes. 
An' whin de king uprise, all de congregation crowd round 
lil' black Mose, an* dey am about leben millium an' a few 
lift over. Yes, sah; dat de reg'lar annyul Hallowe'en con- 
vintion whut ll'l' black Mose interrup'. Right dar am all 
de sperits in de world, an' all de ba'kits in de world, an' 
all de bobgobUns m de woild, an' aO de ^bouls in de world, 
an' all de spictenin de world, an' all de ghostes in de world. 
An' whin dey see lil' black Mose, dry all gnash dey teef 
an' grin' 'ca'se it gettin' erlong toward dey-all's lunch* 
time. So de king, whut he name old Skull-an'-Bones, be 
step' on top ob IIT Mose's head, an' he say': 

"Gml'min, de oonvintkm wOl come to order. De siae- 
. taiy please note who is priant De firs' business whut 
come' before de convintion am: whut we gwine do to a lil' 
black boy whut stip' on de king an' maul' all ober de kiqg 
an' treat' de king dat disrespictfuP." 

An' HI' black Mose jes moan' an' sob*: 
'Scuse me I 'Scuse me, Mistah KingI Ah ain't mean 
no mum all." 

But nobody aint pay no oftihtion to bbn at aU, 'ca'sa 
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yeveiy one lookin' at a monstrous big iia'nt vhut name 
bloody Bones, whut rose up an' spoke. 

"Yoxir Honor, Mistah King, an' ginTmin an' ladies," he 
say*, "dis am a right bad case ob loMy majesty, 'ca'se de 
kiog been 8t«|> on. Whin yivery HT bladt b(qr wfaut dioofieP 
gwine wander round at ni^t an' slip on de king ob ghostes, 
it ain't no time for to palaver, it ain't no time for to pre- 
varicate, it ain't no time for to cogitate, it ain't no time 
do nuffin' but tell de truth, an' de whole truth, an' nuffin' 
but de truth." 

An' aU dem ghostes akoiid de motioii, an* dey oonfabiH 
late out loud erbont dat, an' de noke soun' like de rain- 
doves goin', ''Oo-0<M>-o-ol" an' de owls goin', "Whut-wkoo* 
o-o-o!" an' de wind goin*, "You->'Ott-o-o-o!" So datliso* 
lution am passed unanermous, an' no mistake. 

So de king ob de ghostes, whut name old Skull-an'-Bones, 
he place' he hand on de head ob li'l' black Mose, an' he 
hand fed like a wet ng, an' say': 

"Dey ain't no ghosts." 

An' one ob de hairs whut on de head ob UT black Moee 

turn' white. 

An' de monstrous big ha'nt whut he name Bloody Bones 
he lay he hand on de head ob li'l' black Mose, an' he hand 
feel like a toadstool in de cool 6b de day, an' he say*: 

"jyey aint no ^usts." 

An' anudder ob de hairs what on de head ob Kl' Uack 

Mose turn' white. 

An' a heejus spent whut he name Moldy Pa'm place' he 
hand on de head ob li'l' black Mose, an' he hand ieel like 
de yunner side ob a lizard, an' he say': 

*'D^ am't no gbosts." 

An' anudder go de faks what on de head ob UT Uack 

Hose turn' white as snow. 

An' a perticklar bend-up hobgoblin he put' he hand on 
de head ob HI' black Mose, an' he mek' dat same remark, 
an' dat whole convintion ob ghostes an' spicters an' ha'nts 
an' yiver-thing, which am more n a millium, pass by so 
qnldL deyi^i hands fed lah de wind whut blow oaten 
6t odlar whin de day am hot, an' dejr-aU say. "Jhf ahit 
no gjbosts." Yaa. sah, dqr-all say dem wo'<u ao ftaf H 
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Bottim' like de wind whin it moan froug^ de tmkentine* 

trees whut behind de cider-priss. An' yivery hair whut on 
li'r black Mose's head turn* white. Dat whut happen' 
whin a lil* black boy gwine meet a ghost convintion dat-a- 
way. Dat 's so he ain' gwine forgit to remimber dey ain't 
no ghostes. 'Ca'se ef a liT black boy gwine imaginate dey 
is ^ostes, he gwine be skeered in de dai^ An' dat a foot 
2sh thing for to imaginate. 

So prisintly all de ghostes am whiff away, like de fog 
outoi de holler whm de wind blow' on it, an' liT black 
Mose he ain' see no ca'se for to remain in dat locality no 
longer. He rotch' down, an' he raise' up de pumpkin, an' 
he perambulate' right quick to he ma's shack, an' he lift' 
up de latch, an* he open' de do', an' he yenter* in. An' he 
say*: 

"Yere 's de punqddn." 

An* he ma an' he pa, an' Sally Ann, whut live up de road, 
an' Mistah Sally Ann, whut her husban', an' Zack Badget, 
an' de school-teacher whut board at Unc'-Silas Diggs's 
house, an' all de powerful lot of folks whut come to de 
doiniB, dey all scrooged back in de oornder ob de ihack, 
'ca'se Zack Badget he been done tell a ghost-tal^ an' de 
rain-doves gwine, "Oo-oo-o-o-ol " an' de owls am gwine, 
"Whut-trt^ioo-o-o-o!" and de wind it gwine, "You-you- 
0-0-0 1" an' yiver-body powerful skeered. 'Ca'se li'l' black 
Mose he come' a-fumblin' an' a-rattlin' at de do* jes whin 
dat ghost-tale mos' skeery, an' yiver*body gwine imaginate 
dat be a g^iost a-fumblin' an* a-rattlin' at de do\ Yas, sah. 
So lil' black Mose he turn' he white head, an' he look* 
nun' an' peer* roim', an' he say*: 

'*Whut you all skeered fo'?" 

'Ca'se ef anybody skeered, he want' to be skeered, too. 
Dat 's natural. But de school-teacher, whut live at Unc' 
Slas Diggs's house, she say': 

'To' de lan's sake, we fou^t yon was a g^tl" 

So lil' bladL Mose he aort ob sniff an' be sort ob soeer, 
an' he low': 

"Huh! dey am't no ghosts." 

Den he ma she powerful took back dat lil' black Mose 
he gwine be so uppetish an' conLrydict folks whut know 
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'rifmeticks an* algebricks an' gin'ral coimtin' widout fingers, 

like de school-teacher whut board at Unc' Silas Diggs's 

house knows, an' she say': 

"Huhl whut you know 'bout ghosts, anner ways?*' 
An' liT black Mose he jes kinder stan' on one foot, an' 

he jes kinder suck' he thumb, an' he jes kinder low': 
"I don' know nufifin' erbout ^losts^ 'ca'se ahi't no 

ghosts." 

So he pa gwme whop him fo' tellin' a fib 'bout dey ain* 
no ghosts whin yiver'body know' dey is ghosts; but de 
school-teacher, whut board at Unc* Silas Diggs's house, she 
tek' note de hair ob Ul' Uac^ Mose^ head am plumb white, 
an* she tek* note lil' black Mose's face am de color ob 
wood-ash, so she jes retch' one arm round dat UT bladL 
boy, an* she jes snuggle' him up, an' she say*: 

"Honey lamb, don't you be skeered; ain' nobody gwine 
hurt you. How you know dey ain't no ghosts?'* 

An* U'l* black ^lose he kinder lean' up 'g'inst de schod- 
teacber wbut board at Unc* Silas Diggs's houae^ an' he 
low': 

" 'Ca'se — 'ca'se — 'ca'se I met de cap'n ghost, an' I met 
de gin'ral ghost, an' I met de king gjiost, an* I met all de 
ghostes whut yiver was in de whole worl*, an' yivery ghost 
say' de same thing: 'Dey ain't no ghosts.' An' if de cap'n 
ghost an' de gin'ral ghost an' de king ghost an' all de 
piostes In de whcde woil' don' know it dar am ^lostes, 
idio does?" 

"Das right; das right, honey lamb," say' de school- 
teacher. And she say': "I been s'picious dey ain' no 
^ostes dis long whiles, an' now I know. £f all de ghostes 
say dey ain' no ghosts, dey am* no ghosts." 

So yiver'body 'tow' dat so 'oep' Zack Badget, Tdiut been 
tdlln' de ^iost-4ale, an' he ain' gwine say ^nfis" an' he ain' 
gwine say "No," 'ca'se he right sweet on de school-teacher; 
but he know right well he done seen plinty ghostes in he 
day. So he boun' to be sure fust. So he say' to liT bladL 
Mose: 

** 'Tain' likely you met up wid a monstrous big ha'nt 
whnt live' down de lane whut he name Btoody Bones?" 
"Yas," sa/ Ul' black Mos^ **I dm met np wid hhn.* 
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"An' did old Bloody Bones done tol' you dcy ain' no 

ghosts?" say Zack Badget. 

"Yas," say* lil black Mose. "he done tell me perzackly 
dat." 

"WeU, if ke toV you dey ain*t no ghosts " say' Zack 
Badget, ''I got to low dey aint no |^08ts» xa'se he ain* 
gwine tell no lie eibout it I know dat Blooc^ Bones 
g^ost sence I was a piccaninny, an' I done met up wif him 
a powerful lot o* times, an' he ain' gwine tell no lie erbout 
it £f dat perticklar ghost say' dey ain't no ghosts, dey 
am*t no ghosts.*' 

So yiver-body say': 

'*Das right; dey aint no ghosts." 

An' dat mdL' lil* black Mose feel mighty good, 'ca'ae lie 
ain' lak ghostes. He reckon' he gwine be a heap mo' com- 
fortable in he mind sence he know' dey ain' no ghosts, an' 
he reckon* he ain' gwine be skeered of nuf&n' never no 
more. He ain' gwine min' de dark, an' he ain' gwine min' 
de rain-doves whut go', "Oo-oo-o-o-ol" an' he ain' gwine 
ndh' de owls what go', '*¥^bo-wlwo-o-o-ol" an' he ahi' 
gwhie min' de wind whut 90', ''Yott-3PMHH»-or' nor nuffin', 
nohow. He gwine be brave as a lion, sence he know* io' 
sure dey ain' no ghosts. So prisintly he ma say': 

"WeU, time fo' a li'l' black boy whut he name is Mose 
to be gwine up de ladder to de loft to bed.'* 

An' li'l* black Mose he low* he gwine wait a bit. He 
low' he gwhie Jes wait alii' bit H«m low' he gwine be no 
tnmble at all ef he jes been let wait twell he ma she gwine 
up de ladder to de loft to bed, too. So he ma she say': 

"Git erlong wid yo*l Whut yo' skecved ob whki dey 
ain't no ghosts?" 

An' li'l' black Mose he scrooge', and he twist', an' he 
pucfcer* vp he moof, an' he tub' he eyes, an' prisintly lie 
say* right low: 

"I ain* skeered ob fl^iosts irimt am, 'ca'se dey ain' no 
ghosts." 

"Den whut am yo' skeered »b?" ask he ma. 
"Nuffin'," say' de HI' black boy whut he name is Mose; 
''but I jes feel kinder oneasy 'bout de ghosts whut ain't" 
Jes hk white fidksl Jes hdL white folksl 
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THE GIANT GHOST 

(Philadelphia Preu, Sept 13, 1896) 

A CASE in point is the Benton, Indiana, ghost, which is 
attracting much attention. It has been seen and in- 
vestigated by many people with reputations for intelligence 
and good sense, but so far no cqilaDation of the strange ap- 
pearance has been found. 

A farmer named JtAm W. French and his wife were the 
first to see this apparition. Tbqr live In coimtry near 
Benton, and were driving home one nig^t from a neigjibor^ 
The road passed an old church, moss-covered and surround- 
ed by a graveyard, overgrown with shrubbery and filled 
with the bones of hundreds who once tilled the soil in the 
locality. Ten years ago an aged man who lived alone not 
te from the old church and visited the graveyard almost 
daily to pray over the resting place of some relative was 
foully murdered for the store of gold he was supposed 
to have hidden about his hermit abode. The robbers and 
murderers escaped justice, and the luckless graybeard was 
buried in the graveyard where he spent so much time. Just 
as French and his wife drew within sight of the white 
headstones in the dnirchyard the horses reared ba^ on 
tiidr bannches and snorted in terror. Ftendi was alarmed, 
and suspecting highwaymen had been scented by the horses, 
he reached for a shotgun which lay in the bottom of the 
wagon for just such an emergency. But before his hand 
touched it he was startled by a scream from his wife. 
Clutching his arm she pointed straight ahead and gasped: 
<<Look, John, lookl" 

m 
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Far down the road, just beside the gLimmeiing monu- 
ments of the old gravej^, he saw an apparition. It i?as 
Uiat of a man Yrith a long white beard sweeping over his 
breast The figure appeaiid to be eight feet m height and 

in one hand it carried a club, such as the brains of the old 
man had been beaten out with ten years before. Slowly 
raising one arm the ghost with a majestic sweep beckoned 
French to come ahead. He was loo startled to do any- 
thing except tiy to lestnin the prancing horses, which 
were straining at the harness in attempts to break away 
and run. A cold sweat started out all over the body of 
the fanner as he realized that he was at last looking at a 
ghost, and then the sound of his wife's voice came to him 
begging him to return the way they had come and escape 
the doom which seemed impending. French was still too 
nracfa scared and enlted to control the horses, and as he 
gazed steadfostly at the fearful white object in the road h 
sdowly began to move toward the wagon. The dub was 
now raised to its shoulder, as a soldier carries a rifle, and 
it seemed to move forward without touching the ground, 
like a winged thing. 

Then the fanner recovered his Isciilties and, whirUng 
hB team around, he lashed iSbe horses into a run and be- 
gan the trip to the house of the friend he had just left. 
When they arrived there both the man and his wife were 
almost fainting from fright. 

The next man to see the ghost was Milton Moon. He 
had the reputation for being not only a man of intelligence 
but one without fear. His experience was much the same 
as that ol the Frenches and it brought about several in- 
vestigations by parties of citizens. In each case they saw 
and were convinced of the actual presence of tie ghost 
without being able to discover any satisfactoiy ex^sjoa^ 
tion. 
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SOME FAMOUS GHOSTS OF THE NATIONAL 

CAPITOL 

(Philadelphia Press, Oct. 2, 1898) 

The Capitol at Washington is probably the xxiost thor- 
oughly haunted building in the world. 

Not ten than filtecn wdJ^tfanCieated ghosts infest it, 
and some of them are of a more than ordinaifly •larmtng 
character. 

What particularly inspires this last remark is the fact 
that the Demon Cat is said to have made its appearance 
again, after many years of absence. This is a truly horrific 
apparition^ and no viewless specter such as the invisible 
grimalkin that even now trips people up on the stain ^ 
the old mansion which Pltesident Madison and his wife^ 
DoOy, occupied, at the comer of Eighteenth Street and 
New York Avenue, after the WTiite House was burned by 
the British. That, indeed, is altogether another story; but 
the feline spook of the Capitol possesses attributes much 
more remarkable, inasmuch as it has the a{H)earance of an 
ordinary pussy irfiaii first seen, and picsently swdb op In 
the siae of an dcphant before the eyes of m terrified ob« 
server. 

The Demon Cat, in whose regard testimony of the ut- 
most seeming authenticity was put on record thirty-five 
years ago, has been missing since 1862. One of the watch- 
men on duty in the building shot at it then, and it disap- 
peared. Since then, nntii now, nothing noore has been 
heard of it, though one or two of the older policemen of 
the Capitol force stiU speak of the spectral anhnal in awed 
whispers. 

Their work, when performed in the night, requires more 
than ordinary nerve, inasmuch as the interior of the great 
structure is literally alive with echoes and other sugges- 
tions of the supernatural In the dasrtime, when the phioe 
is full of people and the noises of busy life, the profes- 
sional guides make a point of showing persons how a whis- 
per uttered when standing on a certain marble block is dis- 
tinctly audible at another point quite a distance awayi 
thou^ unheard in the space between. 
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A good many phenomeiia of this kind are observable in 
various parts of the Capitol, and tiie extent to whidi ffaey 
liecome augmetited in strangenesft during the sOence of 
the nigjit may iveU be conceived. The silence of any oidi- 
nary house is oppressive snmetimes to the least supersti- 
tious individual. There are unaccountable noises, and a 
weird and eerie sort of feeling com^ over him, distract- 
ing him perhaps from the perusal of his book. He finds 
bimsdf indulging in a vague sense of alarm, tly>ugh be 
cannot imagine any cause for it. *^ 

Such suggestions of the supernatural are "yg^^ a 
thotisand fold in the Capitol, when the watchman pursues 
his lonely beat through the great corridors whose immense 
spaces impress him with a sense of solitariness, while the 
shadows thro?m by his lantern gather into strange and men- 
adng Ibnns. 

One ol fbe most curious and alarming of fbe audible 
pbenomena observable in the Capitol, so all the watchmen 
say, is a ghostly footstep that seems to follow anybody who 
crosses Statuary Hall at night. It was in this hall, then 
the chamber of the House of Representatives, that John 
Quincy Adams died — at a spot indicated now by a brass 
tablet set in a stone slab, wbere stood bis de^ Wbetber 
or not it is bis g^ost tliat pursues is a qoesdon open to 
dispute, though it is to be hoped that the venerable ex- 
President rests more quietly in his grave. At all events, 
the performance is unpleasant, and even gruesome for him 
who walks across that historic floor, while the white marble 
statues of dead statesmen placed around tbe walls seem to 
point at bim wifb outstretched aims deririvd^. like tbe 
man in Coleridge^ famous lines be 

— wallet in fear and dread. 
Because he knows a friglitfiil fiend dolb dose behind him 

tread." 

At an events be Is uncertain lest such may be tbe case. 
And, of course, tbe duties of the watchman oblige him, 
when so assigned, to patrol the basement of the building^ 

where all sorts of hobgoblins lie in wait. 
One of the C^>itol policemen was almost frightened out 
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of his wits oDe ni^t when a pair of flaming eyes looked 
out at him from the vaults under the chamber of the House 
of Representatives where the wood is stored for the fires. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the eyes in question 
were those of a fox, which, being chevied through the town, 
bad woffit refuge in the oellar of the edifice occupied Iqr 
fbe national Legislature. The animal was killed for the 
reason which obliges a white man to day any innn^f 
b^t that comes under his power. 

But, speaking of the steps which follow a person at night 
across the floor of Statuary Hall, a bold watdiman attempt- 
ed not long ago to investigate them on scientihc principles. 
Bf suspected a trick, and so bought a pair of rubber shoes, 
irith tne aid of which he proceeded to examine into the 
question. In the stillness of the nig^t he made a business 
of patrolling that portion of the principal Government edi- 
fice, and, sure enough, the footsteps followed along behind 
him. He cornered Uiem; it was surely some tricksterl 
There was no possibility for the joker to get away. But, 
a moment later, the steps were heard in another part of 
the hall; tfaqr had evaded hun successfully. Similar ex- 
periments were tried on other ni^tSi but thiqr all ended in 
the same way. 

Four years ago there died in Washington an old gen- 
tleman who had been employed for thirty-five years in 
tiie Library of Ccmgress. The quarters of that great book 
cdlection, while housed In the Capitol, were distressingly 
restricted, and much of die cataloguing was done by the 
veteran mentioned in a sort of vault in the sub-cellar. This 
vault was crammed with musty tomes from floor to ceiling, 
and practically no air was admitted. It was a wonder that 
he lived so long, but, when he came to die, he did it rather 
suddenly. Anyhow, he became paralyzed and unable to 
speak, fiiough up to fbe time of his actual demise he was 
able to indicate his wants by gestures. Among other things, 
he showed plainly by signs that he wished to be cassnyta 




to the old library-. 

This wish of his was not obeyed, for reasons which ' 
k#eemed sufficient to his family, and, fmaliy, he relinquished 
It by giving up the ghost. It was nftSTTvCir'J Iranc-iS *!at 
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lie bad liidden, almost undoubtedly, $6000 worth of reg- 
istered United States bonds among the books in his sub- 
cellar den — ^presumably, concealed between the leaves of 
some of the moth-eaten volumes of which he was the ap- 
pointed guardian. Certainly, there could be no better or 
less-suspected bidmg-place, but this ms just n^ere the 
tnnible came In lor the lidn^ in whose interest the books 
me vainly searched and shaken, when die tnmaler of the 
library from the old to its new quarters was accomplished. 
The heirs cannot secure a renewal of the bonds by the Gov- 
emment without furnishing proof of the loss of the orig* 
inals, which is larking, and, meanwhile, it is said that the 
^Mst of tlie old gentleman hamits Hie vault tn tlie sub-base- 
ment whidi he md to kihabity looking vainly for Uie miss- 
ing securities. 

The old gentleman referred to had some curious traits, 
though he was by no means a miser — such as the keeping 
of every burnt match that he came across. He would put 
them away in the drawer of his private desk^ together with 
expired street-car transfers— the latter done up in neat 
btmdles, with India-rubber bands. 

Quite an intimate fiiend he had, named Twine^ iHio lost 
his grip on the perch, so to speak, about six years back. 
Mr. Twine dwelt during the working hours of the day in a 
sort of cage of iron, like that of Dreyfus, in the basement 
of the Capitol. As a matter of fact, Dreyfus does not 
occupy a cage at all; the notion that be does so arises from 
a misunderstanding of the Frendi word "caaey" whidi ^ 
nifies a hut. 

However, Twine's cage was a real one of iron wire, and 
inside of it he made a business of stamping the books of 
the library with a mixture made of alcohol and lampblack. 
If the observation of casual employees about the Capitol is 
to be trusted, Mr. Twine's ghost is still engaged at mtervals 
in the business of stamping books at the old stand, though 
his industry must be very unprofitable "^ince the Govern- 
ment's literaiy coUection has been moved out of the Capi- 
tol. 

Ghosts are supposed to appertain most appropriatdy to 
the lower regyms, inasmudi as the ancients vdio described 
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them first consigned tbe Uessed as well as the damned to 

a nether world. Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
that phantoms of the Oipitol. are mostly relegat^ to tbe 

basement. 

Exceptions are made in the case of \ ice-President Wfl- 
8011, who, as win be remembered, died in bis room at the 
Senate end of the buildiiig, and also with re^wct to John 
Qnincy Adams, whose nocturnal perambulations are so an- 
noying to the watchmen. Mr. Wilson is only an occasional 
visitor on the premises, it is understood, finding his way 
thither, probably, when nothing else of importance is "up," 
so to speak, in the spiritual realm which now claims him 
for its own. It b rekted that on one oocasioa he neatly 
firightened to death a watchman who was guarding the coffin 
of a Tennessee Senator ^o was lying in state in the Senate 
Chamber. The startle was doubtless uncontemplated, in- 
asmuch as the Senator was too well bred a man to take 
anybody unpleasantly by surprise. 

There was a watchman, employed quite a while ago as 
a member of tiie Capitol police, who was disdiaiged finaQsr 
for drunkenness. No faidi, therefore, is to be placed in hb 
sworn statement, which was actually made, to the ^ect 
that on a certain occasion he passed through the old 
Hall of Representatives — now Statuary Hall — and saw in 
session the Congress of 1848, with John Quincy Adams and 
many other men whose names have long ago passed into 
history. It was, if the word of the witness b to be be- 
lieved, a phantom legislative crew, resembling in kind if 
not in character the goblins which Rip Van Winkle encouiw 
tered on his trip to the summits of the storied Catskills. 

But — to come down to things that are well authenti- 
cated and sure, comparatively speaking — the basement of 
the Capitol, as has been said, Is the part of the building 
chiefly haunted. Beneath the haU of the House of Repre- 
sentatives stroUs by night a melancholy specter, with erect 
figure, a great mustache, and his hands clasped behind him. 
Who he is nobody has ever surmised; he might be, judg- 
ing from his aspect, a foreigner in the diplomatic service, 
but that is merely guess. Watchmen at night have ap- 
proached him in the bdief that he was an intruder, bol 
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lie lus f aded iram 8^ iosfantiyy like a 

lantern slide. 

At precisely 12.30 of the clock every night, so it is said, 
the door of the rooin occupied by the Committee on Mili- 
tary and Militia of the Senate opens silently, and there 
Steps forth the figure of General Logan, recognizable by his 
long Uack liair, miUtaiy carriage, and tbe hat he ^res ab- 
customed to wear In life. 

Lo^an was the chairman of this committee, and, if 1^ 
port be credited, he is stiil supervising its duties, 

A GEIWINE GHOST 
(Fhiladdphia Press, March as, 1884) 

Dayion, C, Maich 25.— A thousand people suRDUiid 
the grave yard in Miamisburg, a tovm near here, cvcqt 
Si^t to witness the antics of what appears to be a genuine 
g^ost There is no doubt about the existence of the ap- 
parition, as Mayor Marshall, the revenue collector and 
hundreds of prominent citizens all testify to having seen 
It Last sig^ seveial hundred people, armed iHth dubs 
and guns, assaulted the specter, which appeared to be a 
iroman in white. Gubs, bullets and shot tore the air in 
l^ch the mystic figure floated without discQOcerting it in 
the least. A porticHi of the town turned out en masse to- 
day and began exhuming all the bodies in the cemetery. 

The remains of the Buss family, composed of three peo- 
ple, have already been ediumed. The town is visited ffidly 
by hundreds of strangers and none are disappointed, as 
the ^parition is always on duty promptly at 9 o'clock. 
The strange figure was at once recognized by the inhabi- 
tants of the town as a young lady supposed to have been 
murdered several years ago. Her attitude while drifting 
among the graves is one of deep thought, with the head in- 
dined forward and hands da^ed bddnd. 

THE BAGGAGEMAN^ GHOST 

''The corpses of the passengej^ killed in the disaster up 

at Spuyten IhQrvfl wis fetdied down Im and laid out in 
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Tbe room was darkmiri and I could just make out llie oat- 
that storage room/' said a Grand Central dqx>t baggage- 
man. "That's what give it the name of morgue. Some of 
the boys got scared of going in after that, 'specially in the 
dark; and a lot of stories was started about spooks. We 
had a helper (a drunken chap that didn't know whether 
be saw a tfaiog or dreamed it), and lie swore to die toug^ 
est d the yams. He says he went in to get a trunk. It 
was a whopper, and he braced himself for a big strain; but, 
when he gripped it, it come up just as if there wasn't noth- 
ing in it more'n air or gas. That unexpected kind of a lift 
is like kicking at nothing — it's hurtful, don't you know?" 
"I should think so." 

'^ell, Joe Idt as light-headed as the trunk, lie says^ but 
be brought it out When he was putting it down be ivas 
stunned to see a ghost sitting straddle of itJ* 

"What did the ghost look like?" 

"Joe was so scared that he can't tell, except that it had 
grave-clothes on. And it went out of sight as soon as he 
got out into Ibe daylight— floated off, and at tbe same in- 
stant tbe tnmk became as heavy as sucb a trunk generally 
is. Some of us believe Joe's story, and some don't, and he's 
one of them that does. He thiowed up bis job rather than 
go into the morgue again." 

DRUMMERS SEE A SPECTER 
(St Louis Globt'Democrat, Oct 6, 1BB7) 

[Tbe last man in the world to be accused of a belief in 
the supernatural would be your go-ahead, hard-headed 
American "drummer" or traveling-man. Yet here is a plain 
tale of how not one but two of the western fraternity saw 
a genuine ghost in broad daylight a few years ago. — £d.] 

Jackson, Mo., October 6. At a place on the Turnpike 
road, between Cape Girardeau and Jackson, is what is fa- 
miliarly known as Spooks' Hollow. The place is situated 
fours miles from the Cape and is awfully dismal lookiqg 
where the road curves gracefully around a high bluff. 

Two drummers, representing a single leading wholesale 
boose of St Louis, were recently mi^ng the drive from 
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Jacksoa to the Cape, when their at ten Lion was suddenly at- 
tracted at the Spodks' Hoflow by a white and airy object 
which arose in its peculiar foim so as to be plainly visible 
and then maneuv^ed in every imaginable manner, finally 
taking a zigzag wayward journey through the low dismal- 
looking surroundings, disappearing suddenly into the niys- 
terious region from whence it came. 

More than one incident of dreadful experience has been 
related of this ^oon^ abode, and the place is looked upon 
by the midnight tourist and the lonesome citizen on his 
nocturnal travels as an unpleasant spot, isolated from the 
beautiful countiy which surrounds it 

DR. FUNK SEES THE SPIRIT OF BEECHER 
(New York Htrold, April A, 1903) 

While he will not admit that he b a believer in spirit- 
ualism, the Rev, Dr. Isaac Funk, head of the publish- 
ing house of Funk & Wagnalls, is so impressed with mani- 
festations he has received from the spirit of Henry Ward 
Beecher that he has laid the entire matter before the Bos- 
ton Society for Psychical Research, and is anxiously await- 
ing a solution or esphmation of what appears to hhn, alter 
twenty-five years* study of the subject the most remark- 
able test of the merit of the claims of spu^tOB^ists that has 
ever come within his observation. 

Although he has resorted to every means within his 
power to discover any fraud that may have been practiced 
upon him, he has been unable to esplain away not only 
messages to him from the great minister, but the adtual 
appearance to him of Mr. Beecher in the flesh. 

Dr. Funk and Mr. Beecher were intimate friends, and 
it would be difficult to practice deception as to Mr. Beech- 
er's appearance. When the apparition appeared to Dr. 
Funk at a s^ce a short time ago Dr. Funk was less than 
three feet distant from it, and had plenty of opportunity 
to detect a fraud if it was being perpetrated, he believes. 

"Even,^ feature stood out distinctly," Dr. Funk said yes- 
terday, in describing his experience, "even to the hair and 
eyes, the color of the skin and the expression of the mouth. 
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lines of tlie body, but it was stni Ug^t enongli to make the 

face plainly visible. I had a short conversation with the 
embodied spirit, and then it aiipeated to sink to the floor 
and fade away." 

MYSTERY OF THE COINS 

Br. F^ink was especially anxious to have an opportunity 
to see and talk with Mr. Beecher, in the hope that ligli 
would be thrown on the mystery which surrounds a pre> 
vious manifestation. Through the spirit of one "jidk." 
Rakes traw, who says he used to lead the choir in one of 
Mr. Beecher's churches, but frankly admits that he cannot 
reneniber ciactly iRmre fhe dnirdi was looted gvfp 
spirits have a way of forgetting things, spirituaUsts declare 
—Dr. Funk was informed that Mr. Beecher was troubled 
because the publisher had failed to return a coin, known 
as the "widow's mite," which he had borrowed some years 
ago, from the late Professor Qiarles E. West, a well known 
numismatist, to make a cut to illustrate a dictionaiy. Dr. 
F^ink supposed the com had been retained a long time ago, 
but upon lodkiug the matter up found it in a drawer of a 
safe, among some old papen» eiactly as Mr. RakestERW 
maintained. 

When Mr. Beecher appeared to him in person, so far as 
he could determine. Dr. Funk asked him several direct 
questions, to which the replies, he adnuts, were somewhat 
suUIm Altlioufl^ Dr. Fddt has found the loQg-lostooiiH- 
wiiich, by the way, is said to be worth $2,500 — ^he is not 
certain to whom it should be returned, now that Professor 
West is dead and his collection of coins sold. Should the 
"widow's mite" go to Professor West's heirs or to the pur- 
chaser of the collection? is a question which has as yet 
remained unanswered. 

"That is a matter I am leaving to be determined by tbe 
Society for Psychical Research and Mrs. Piper, who oofl^ 
to be able to learn from the spirit world what disposition 
Professor West wishes to have made of the coin," said Dr. 
Funk. It is at any rate a matter that does not appear to 
concern the spirit of Mr. Beecher. 
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lOL BEECHER APPEASED 

''When -what seemed to be Mr. Beecher's embodied spirit 
appeared to me," Dr. Funk said, "I asked that very ques- 
tion. He smiled and replied that it was not a matter that 
concerned him especially, and that the whole thing was in 
die Batme of a test, to prove to me that there actually aie 
spirits^ and that it is possible to have communication irith 
them when all the conditions are favorable. He remarked 
that he was glad the old coin had been found, but seemed 
to consider the disposition of it a matter of minor im- 
portance. He told me he was glad I was taking interest in 
the subject, as he believed it would result in good for the 
world, and tbeOi ezcostng himself os the ground that he 
had an eng^igement which it was necessaiy for him to keep, 
the apparition disappeared.'' 

Dr. Funk borrowed the coin from Professor West's col- 
lection, as a lighter colored one he already had was of doubt- 
ful authenticity. Both coins were sent to the government 
expat in Philadelphia and the lighter one was declared to 
be the genuine one. By the spirits it is now declared, how- 
ever, that a mistake was made and that the darker one 
longing to Professor West has the greater value. 

"I found both the light and the dark one in the drawer," 
said Dr. Funk, "and remembered distinctly that it was the 
darker of the two which I had borrowed from Professor 
West I went to the next seance, and when Rafcestiaw^ 
spirit arrived I asked him to find out whidi one was to 
be returned. After a brief interval his voice came to me. 

" 'Return the dark one, of course,' he said. 'That is the 
genuine coin and is the one you borrowed from Dr. Beech- 
er's friend.' 

"While I do not wish to be classed as a believer in 
Spiritualism, I certainly am open to conviction after wlttt 
has come under nay personal observation," Dr. Funk oon- 

duded. "I am confident that no fraud was practiced on 

me at the seance at which I was told about the old coin. 
The medium is an elderly woman living in Brooklyn, who 
never appears in public, and the only persons present were 
membera of her family and known to me. But none of 
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them knew anv moce about fhe ooin bdng in my safe thaii 
I did." 

MARYLAND GHOSTS- 

{Baltimore American, May, 1886) 

For forty years the Rev. Dr. B. has been the rector of 
a prominent parish on the Eastern Shore. He had, when 
the scenes recorded below happened twenty-two years ago, 
a mission charge sixteen miles distant from the town in 
which he resided, and he was therefoze constantly travel- 
ing between tbese two places. About six mfles drant was 
the country residence of Judge S., a well-known and ven- 
erable parishioner of the worthy doctor. The sod had been 
turned above this gentleman's grave only about six weeks, 
when Dr. B. chanced to be returning from his mission 
charge in company with a friend. It was broad daylight, 
just about sunset, and not far from Judge S.'s gate, whai a 
carriage, drawn a white horse, passed them raf^y from 
behind and was soon out of sight. 

"That fellow must be in a huny to reach C, zemarhed 
the doctor. 

"Did you notice anything peculiar about that vehicle?" 
inquired his companion. 

"Only that it moves vefy tvakidy, I heard no sound as 
it went by.** 

«Nor did I » said his friend. "Neither rattKng <tf 
oor noise of hoofs. It is -♦•n.««- » 



The matter, however, was soon forgotten in other con- 
versation, and they had travded perhaps a mQe, when sod* 

denly, the same horse and carriage passed them as before. 
Nothing was discernible of the driver eaoept his feet, the 
carriage curtains hiding his body. There was no cross road 
by which a vehicle in front could possibly have got behind 
without making a circuit of many miles and consuming 
several hours. Yet there was not the shadow of a doubt, 
as to the identity of the vehicle, and tihe two gentlemen 
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0und at cadi otber in blank amaaoncnt, and with a oov 
tain defined aense cl awe wbidi pieduded any discuaaioii 

of the matter, part&mlarly as the horse was to all appear- 
ances the well-known white habitually driven by the de- 
ceased Judge. A half mile brought them in sight of Judge 
S.'s gate, when for the third time the ghostly team dashed 
by in the same dreadful mysterious. silence. This time it 
toned In full view into the gate. Witiiout a word of oom« 
ment the doctor quickened his horse's speed, and reached 
the gate only a few yards behind the silent driver. Both 
gentlemen peered eagerly up the long, open lane leading 
to the house; but neither carriage nor wheel-track was 
visible, though it was still clear daylight, and there was 
no outlet from the lane, nor could any vehicle in the time 
occupied aroomplish half the distance. The peculiar fea- 
tux-^es of this strange incident are that it was equally and 
simultaneously evident to two witnesses, both entirely un- 
prepared for any such manifestation, and differing widely 
in temperament, habits of life, mental o^dty and educa- 
tional attainments, and by mere accident making this jour- 
ney together, and that to this day both of them^^tuesses, 
be It noted, of nnlnip(ncfaable credibility— attest It, and 
fiiDy corroborate each other, but without belmg able to wag^ 
gest the fti^ht—i^ ftipl anatifl i ii 

SHB 0B06T QOr VBO JiUJBt*B VCtDHt 

Peg Alle/s Boint Is a long and narrow strip of wooded 
land, situated between ^e main stream of Miles river and 
one of the navigable cre^ which flow into it This little 

peninsula is about two miles long, from fifty to three hun- 
dred yards in width and is bounded by deep water and is 
overgrown with pine and thick underbrush. There is ex- 
tant a tradition to the effect that many years ago a party 
of Balthnore oystermen encamped on the pomt, among 
whom was a man named Alley, who had abandoned his 
wife. The deserted woman followed up her husband, and 
found him at the camp. After some conversation had 
passed between them, the man induced her, upon scnne 
unknown pretext, to accompany him into a thicket. The 
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poorirife never came out alive. Her husband crudlsr mini* 
dered her with a- club. The pohit of land has ever since 
been known by Peg Alley's name, and her perturbed spirit 
has been supposed to haunt the scene of her untimely tak- 
ing off. About twelve years ago a gano; of rail-splitters 
were at work on the point, and one day the foreman flatly 
xe^ised to gc» back, declaring that queer things hafipcned 
down there, and that he had seen a ghost Mr. Kennedy, 
his employer, laughed at him and dismissed the matter 
from his mind. Some time after this Mr. Kennedy had 
occasion to ride through the woods to look after some sheep, 
there being but one road and the water on either side. As 
he approached the point his horse started violently and 
refused to go on, regardless of whip or spur, dancing 
about for the cause of this unnatiual fright, be saw a 
woman rise up from a log, a few yards in advance, and 
stand by the roadside, lookmg at him. She was very poorly 
clad in a faded calico dress, and wore a limp sun-bonnet, 
from beneath which her thin, jet-black hair straggled down 
on her shoulders; her face was thin and sallow and her 
eyes black and pierdng. Knowii» that she had no busi- 
ness thoe, and occupied in controuing his horse, be called 
to ber somewhat angrily to get out of the way, as his ani« 
mal was afraid of her. Slowly she turned and walked into 
the thicket, uttering not a sj'llable and looking reproach- 
fully at him as she went. With much dif&culty he forced 
his horse to the spot, hoping to find out who the strange 
intruder vdffxt be, but tiie most careful search failed to 
reveal the trace of any one^ although there was no place 
of cnnccslment and no possible way of escape^ for wfaidly 
indeed, there was not su£&cient time. 



AN APPAXmON AND HEATH 

Tbe old f^unOy seat of the T.'s, one of the most proinl« 
nent names in tiie community, is not far from tbe scenes 
of the above-mentioned adventure. In all this region of 
lovely situations and charming water views, its site is one 
of the most beautiful. The brick mansion, with all the 
Strangely mixed comforts and discomforts of ancient archi- 
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tecture, rean fti not up from an dmted lawn, uliile the 
wB^my tbread of a land-locked stream winds naariy around 
the imole. Over the further bank dance fhe sparkling 

waters of a broad estuary, flashing in the glance of the sun- 
shine or tossing its white-capped billows in angry mimicry 
of the sea. The gleam of white sails is never lacking to 
add variety and piccuresqueness to the scene. In the dead, 
hushed calm of a summer eveidng, when fhe lifted oar rests 
on the gunwale, unwilling to disturb with its dip the glassy 
surface, one has a strange, dreamy sense of being suspended 
in space, the sky, in all its changing beauties, being accu- 
rately reflected in illimitable depth by the still water, until 
the charm is broken by the splash and ripple of a school 
of nomadic alewives or the gli(&ng, sinuous hn of a piratical 
shailL. In this lovely home it was wont for the lunily to 
assemble on the occasion of certain domestic cddimtions^ 
and it was at one of these that the following incident oc- 
curred: All were present except one member, who was 
detained by sickness at her residence, fifteen miles away. 
It was in early afternoon that one of the ladies standing at 
an open window, suddenly ezdaimed: "Why, there's Aunt 
Milly crossing the flower gardenl" The party approedied 
the window, and beheld, in great suipiise, Ihe lady, in her 
ordinary costume, slowly strolling among the flowers. She 
paused and looked earnestly at the group, her features 
plainly visible; then turned and disappeared amidst the 
shrubbery. No trace of her presence being discoverable, 
it was natural that a gloom fell upon the company. A few 
houis later a messenger anivcd with the intdUgenoe of her 
death. The time of her iqipiritioii and th^ time off her 
death coincided. 

AN IDIOT GBOfft WITH BRASS BXHTONS 

(Philadelphia Press, June 16, 18^) 

In a pretty but ddrfashioned house in Stuyvesant square 

— ghosts like squares, I think — is another ghost. This 
house stood empty for several years, and about six yeats 
ago a gentleman, his wife and little daughter moved in 
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llien^ and wM» fitting up alloned the child to play about 
the empty attic, which had apparently been arrai^Bd Ibr 
a children's playroom long ago. There ivas a fireplace and 

a large fireboard in front of it 

When the house was about finished down stairs the 
mother begem to pay more attention to the little girl and 
tried to keep her down there witfa her, but die diild always 
stole away and went back up stairs again and again, until 
finally the mother asked why she liked to go up there so 
much. She replied that she liked to play with the funny 
little boy. Investigation showed that it was utterly im- 
possible for any person, man or child, to get in that place 
or be concealed there, but the little girl insisted and told 
ber parents that be "irent bi there/' pdntfaig to the fire> 
board* 

The parents were seriously concerned, believing that their 
daughter was telling them an untruth, and threatened to 
punish her for it, but she insisted so strongly that she saw 
and played with a "funny little boy, with lots of brass 
buttons on bis jadLet," that tb^ finally gave up threatening 
and renived to investigate. 

The father, who is an old sea captain, found out that 
this house had been occupied by an Englishman named 
Cowdery who had had three children — two boys and a girl. 
One of the boys was ^n idiot. This idiot was supposed to 
have fallen inlo the East River, as his cap was found there, 
and be bad always sbown a liking for tbe river when bis 
nurse took bim out. Soon after this Mr. Gvwdery moved 
West. 

This was enough for my friend's friend, who had the 
fireboard taken down, and short work in the wall by the 
side of the chimney brought the body of the unfortunate 
idiot boy. The back of his skull was crushed in. He still 
bad tbe dark blue jacket on, witb four rows of buttons oo 
Ibe front. The poor little bones were buried and tbe aflEair 
kept quiet, but tbe captain left tbe bouse. 
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A MODEL CTOST STORY 

(Boston Courier, Aug. xo) 

I. 

A very singular story ^idi fonns one of the sensational 
sodal topics of the (ky is the authenticated of the 

many stories of the supernatural that have been Jately told. 

Only a short time ago a young and well-known artist, Mr. 
A., was invited to pay a visit to his distinguished friend, 
Mr. Izzard. The house was filled with guests, but a large 
and handsome room was placed at his disposal, apparently 
one of the best In tibe hotse. For three days he had a de» 
Hgihtful visit; delightful in all particulars save ooe^ he had 
each night a horrible dream. He dieamed he was — or was 
really — suddenly awakened by some person entering his 
room, and in looking around saw the room brilliantly 
lighted, while at the window stood a lady elegantly at- 
tiied, in the act of throwing something out. This accom^ 
ptiished, she turned her face toward the only spectattir show- 
ing a countenance so distorted by evil passions that he was 
thrilled with horror. Soon the light and the figure with 
the dreadful face disappeared, leaving the artist suffering 
from a frightful nightmare. On returning to his city home 
he was so haunted by the fearful countenance which had 
for three consecutive nights troubled him, that he made 
a aketdli of it, and so rnl that the evfl expression seemed 
to bonify eveiy one yiho saw it Not a great while after, 
the artist went to make an evening visit on Mr. Izzard; 
that gentleman invited him to his picture gallery, as he 
wished to show him some remarkable, old family portraits. ' 
What was Mr. A.'s surprise to recognize among them, in 
the likraess of a stately, well-dressed lady, the one who had 
SO troubled his shimbm on his previous visit, lacking, how- 
ever, the revolting, wicked expression. Soon as he saw it 
he involuntarily exclaimed, **Why, I have seen that lady 1 " 
"Indeed!" said Mr. I., smiling, "that is hardly possible, 
as she died more than a hundred years ago. She was the 
second wife of my great-grandfather, and reflected anything 
but credit on the family. She was strongly siispected of 
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having murdered her husband's son by a former marriage, 
in order to make her own child heir to the property. Tlie 
unfortunate boy broke his neck in a fall from a window, 
and there ivas emy reason to bdieve that be was precipi- 
tated from the window by bis stepmother." The artist tbien 
told bis host the circumstances of his thrice-repeated expe- 
rience, or dream, and sent for his sketch, which, so far as 
the features were concerned, was identical with the portrait 
in Mr. Izzard's gallery. The sketch has since been photo- 
graphed, but from its hideous expression is not very pleas- 
ant 10 look iipoD. 

A GHOST THAT WILL NOT DOWN 
(Ondanati Bttqminr, SepL $0, 1884) 

Gbantsville, W. Va., September 30. — ^The ghost of 
Betts' farm iviU not lay. Something over a year ago the 
Bnqmrer contained an account or an occult influence or 
manifestation at the farm house of Mr. Collins Betts, about 
three miles below this town, in which story were delineated 
a number of weird, strange instances of ghostly manifes- 
tations, all of which were verified by the testimony of hon- 
est, brave and reliable dtizens, the names of many of 
wbom were mentioned. Tbat story went the rounds of 
newspapers all over the countiy and resulted in the pro- 
prietor of the place reodving bundreds of letters from all 
over the count^^. 

Since then the old house has been torn down, the fam- 
ily of Mr. Betts rebuilding a home place on a different 
portion of the farm. This act, it was believed, would lay 
or forever quiet tbe ransbUngs and queer doings ol tba in- 
ezplicable mystery. But such has not been the case. Since 
the building has been razed the m3^teriotis manifestation 
has made itself visible at places sometimes quite a dia> 
tance from the scene of its former domicile. 

At a distance of several himdred yards from the old 
Betts place a neighboring farmer bad ereded a boise in 
wUch he intended to resra^ and in fact did reside a dwit 
time, bat tbe ''Gale Betts gbost," as tbe manifestation is 
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mmntiiaay ctSM loT a distance of many mflcs, was no 

respecter of persons and oblivious of distance, and it so 
annoyed and frightened the farmer and his family at un- 
toward times that he has removed his house to the oppo- 
site end of the farm, leaving his garden^ orchard and all 
the Inmrovements usually made about a farm-house to take 
cave Oi thffnwflves. 

This in itself was considered strange enough, but the 
ghostly visitant did not stop there. The high road, running 
some distance away, has been the theater of almost number- 
less scenes of frights and frightful appearances. Among 
those who have lately seen the ghost is a young man named 
Vandevener, irbose fiither had once been frightened nearly 
to death, as related In a former letter. Young Vandevener 
bad frecpiently made sport of tbe old nan's fright, but he 
does so no more — in fact, the young man is willing to make 
affidavit that the old man's story was mildly drawn. 

The yoimg man was driving along quietly one night 
about half a mile from the Betts place, when he saw a 
Strange being, which, in the pale lifi^ of the moon, he took 
to be a man walking at the head of his hofses. A few min- 
utes later the man, or whatever it was, glided, without 
making a particle of noise, around the horses' heads and 
got into the wagon and took a seat by his side. 

Young Vandevener says it rode along with him several 
hundred yards, and spoke to him. It first told him not to 
be aftaidy as it did not intend to injure hhn in the least 
What It said he ^ not tdl, except that it admcxiished him 
not to say anything about it untD a certain time. After it 
had spoken to him Vandevener says it got up and glided 
off into the woods and disappeared. He says the shape 
was that of a headless man, and that while it was with 
him he felt a cold chill run over him, although it was a 
warm evening, and this chiQjr feeling did not leave him 
mitil the disappearance of the shape. 

Since then Vandevener can not be induced to go over the 
ground after night. He still persists in the same story, and 
as he is a truthful young fellow, the people who know him 
are satisfied that he really saw what 'he claims to have 
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Only one day last week another young man, Henry 
Stephens I believe, on his way past the same place, saw a 
peculiar shape rise out of the brush by the side of the road 
and glide along by the side of the wagon. Stephens got 
out of bis wagon and gatberad together a handfol of rodb, 
which he threw at the object. Some of the stones ap- 
peared to go through it, but did not seem to affect it in the 
least. It still continued to float along at a short distance 
away until Stephens became frightened and whipped up his 
horses until they flew at a two-minute gait down the road, 
the object following at some distance until quite away 
from the scene of its first appearance, when it disappeand 
like a cloud of vapor. There are dozens of authentic stories 
of the ghostly peculiarities of the Betts ghost which are 
new and peculiar. 

It appears, since the destruction of the Betts home- 
stead, to have taken up its quarters near the highway, and 
here it appears to people who have generally scoffcKl and 
laughed at the fonner stories. That it is bullet-proof does 
not need testimony, located, as it is, in a section of country 
which has for years been noted for its fearless men — such 
as the Duskys, Downs and others of national fame as sharp- 
shooters, scouts, etc., during the late war. None of these 
men have succeeded in "laying" or putting a quietus to it. 
There is a story that a couple of men bad been murderad 
or disappeared hi this vidnity, and that the gml is the 
uneasy spirit of one of these men, but there is no real evi^ 
dence that anybody was ever killed there. 

There is no doubt that Calhoun County has a mystery 
which neither time, bullets, courage nor philosophy can 
either drive away or explain. It has come to stay. If you 
meet a Cafliouner Just mention it, and he will tcU you that 
the **Betts ghost" is a county poaseadon irtddi it wfll iJad^ 
dispose of at any price. 

TOM CYPHER'S PHANTOM ENGINE 

(Seattle Pnst-Timw, Jan. lo^ x8^) 

Locomotive enghieers are as a daas said to be super- . 
stitibas, but J. M. Pinckney, an engbieer known to ahnoot 
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every Biotlieiiiood maih b an enntioii U> the nde. He 
lias never been aUe to believe fhe differeiit stories told of 
apparitions suddenly appearing on the track, but be bad aa 
experience last Sunday night on the Northern Pacific east- 
bound overland that made bis hair stand on end. 

By the courtesy of the engineer, also a Brotherhood 
man, Mr. FInckney was riding on the engine. They were 
leonmtuig experiences, and t& firanan, who was a green 
hand, was getting very nervous as he listened to the tales 
of wrecks and disasters, the horrors of which weie graphic- 
ally described by the veteran engineers. 

The night was clear and the rays from the headlight 
flashed along Lhe track, and, although they were interested 
in ^tinning yams, a sharp lookout was kept, for they were 
rapidly nearin^ Ea^e gorge, in the Cascades, the scene 
of so many disasters and the place which is said to be 
the most dangerous on the 2,500 miles of road. The engi- 
neer was relating a story and was just coming to the climax 
when he suddenly grasped the throttle, and in a moment 
had "thrown her over," that is, reversed the engine. The 
ahr brakes were anpUed and the train bronght to a atuid- 
. still within a few feet of the place where Engineer Cy^btet 
met his death two years ago. By this time the passengers 
had become curious as to what was the matter, and all 
sorts of questions were asked the trainmen. The engi- 
neer made an excuse that some of the machinery was loose, 
and in a few moments the train was speeding on to her 
destinatfon. 

"What made yon stop back there?'' asked Knc&ney. 

"I heard your excuse, but I have run too long on the zoad 
not to know that your excuse is not the truth." 

His question was answered by the engineer pointing 
ahead and saying excitedly: 

"Therel Look flierel Don't 3rou see it?" 

"Taking ont of the cab window/' said. Mr. PincknQr, 
saw about 300 yards ahead of us the headligbt of a loco* 
motive." 

"Stop the train, man," I cried, reaching for the lever. 
"Oh, it's nothing. It's what I saw back at the gorge. , 
It's Tom Cypher's engine. No. 33. There's no danger of 
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a collision. The man who is running that ahead of us can 
run it faster backward than I can this one forward. Have 
I seen it before? Yes, twenty times. Every engineer on 
the road knows that engine, and he's always watching for 
it when he gets to the gorge.'' 

■^The engine ahead of as was nmning idlently, but anoke 
ma puffing from the stack and the headlight threw out 
fays of red, green, and white light. It kept a short dis- 
tance ahead of us for several miles, and then for a mo- 
ment we saw a figure on the pilot. Then the engine round- 
ed a curve and we did not see it again. We ran by a little 
station^ and at the next, when the operator warned w to 
keq> weU back fiom a wild en^ne that was ahead, fbt 
engineer said nothing. He was not afraid of a collision. 
Just to satisfy my own mind on the matter I sent a tele- 
gram to the engine wiper at Sprague, asking him if No. 
33 was in. I received a reply stating that No. 33 had just 
come in, and that her coal was exhausted and boxes bumed 
out I suppose youH be incUned to Ura^ at the story, but 
just ask any of the boys, although many of them wont 
talk about it I would not mysell if I were running on the 
road. It's unlucky to do so.'* 

With this comment upon the tale Mr. Pinckney boarded 
a passing caboose and was soon on his way to Tacoma. It 
IS believed by Northern Pacific engineers that Thomas 
Cypher's spirit still bovers near Eagle gorge. 

GHOSTS IN CONNECTICUT 
(N. Y. Sun, Scipt I, 1885) 

<<There is as much superstition hi New^Eng^and to-day 

as there was in those old times when tiiey slashed Omdnm 
and built bonfires for witches.'' It was a New York man 
who gave expression to this rather startling statement. He 
has been summering in Connecticut, and he avers that his 
talk about native superstition is founded on close observa- 
tion. Perhaps it is; anyhow he regaled the Times' s corre- 
flpondent with some entertaining incidents ^Aidi be dalms 
establisb die truth of bis somewhat astonishiiig theories. 
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Old Stratford, the whitewashed town between this place 
and Bridgeport, made famous by mysterious "rappings" 
many years ago, and more recently celebrated as the scene 
of poor Rose Clark Ambler's strange murder, is much con- 
cerned over a house lAdck the afanost tmiver^ verdict pro- 
noonces "haunted." The famfly of EHhu Oshom lives hi 
this house, and ghosts have been clambering through it 
lately in a wonderfully promiscuous fashion. Two or three 
families were compelled to vacate the premises before the 
Osboms, proud and skeptical, took possession of them. 
Now the Osboms are hunting for a new home. ChOdren 
ol the iaadSy have been amkaied at midnight by visitors 
which persisted in shaking tliem out of bed; liis. Osbom 
has been confronted with Mostly spectades, and through 
the halls and vacant rooms strange footsteps are frequently 
heard when all the family are trying to sleep; sounds loud 
enough to arouse every member of the household. Then 
the manifestations sometimes change to moanings and 
groanings suflfidently vdiemeiit and pitiful to distract all 
who bear them. Once upon a time, perhaps a dozen years 
BigPf Jonathan Riggs lived in this house, and as the local 
gossips assert, Riggs caused the death of his wife by his 
brutal conduct and then swallowed poison to end his own 
life. The anniversary of the murderous month in the Riggs 
family has arrived and the manifestations are so frequent 
and 80 lively that ''the like has never been seen before^** 
as is affirmed by a veteran Stratford citizen. There is no 
shadow of doubt in Stratford that the spirits of the Riggsea 
are spryly cavorting around their former abode. 

Over at the Thimble Islands, off Stony Creek, is an acre 
or two of soil piled high on a lot of rocks. The natives 
call it Frisbie Island. Not more than a hundred yards off 
shore it contains a big bleak looking house which was bniH 
about twenty years ago to serve as a Summer hotel when 
Connecticut capitalists were deep in schemes to tempt New ' 
Yorkers to this part of the Sound shore to spend their 
Summers. New Yorkers declined to be tempted, and the 
old house is rapidly approaching decay. It has recently 
assumed a peculiar hiterest for the residents of Stoiqr 
QedL Midnt^t lifi^ts have suddenly appeared In alllta 
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windows at frequent inten als, fitfully flashing up and down 
like the blaze in the Long Island lighthouses. Ghosts! 
This is the universal verdict. Nobody disputes it Once 
or twice a hardy crew of local sailors have volunteered to 
go out and investigate tbe mysteiyy but when the time lor 
the test has arrived, there somehow have always been les- 
sons for postponing the excursion. Cynical people pro- 
fess to believe that practical jokers are at the root of the 
manifestations, but such a profane view is not widely en- 
tertained among the good people who have their homes at 
Stony Creek. 

Over near Middletown is a farmer named Edgar G. 
Stokes, a gentleman who is said to have graduated with 
honor in a New England college more than a quarter of 
a century ago. He enjoys, perhaps, the most notable bit 
of superstition to be found anywhere in this country, in or 
out of Connecticut He owns the farm on which he lives, 
and it is valuable; not quite so valuable thou^ as it once 
was, for Mr. Stokes's eccentric di^Ksition has somevAat 
changed the iisoal tactics Hmt formen pursue when thQr 
own fertile acres. The average man clears his soil of stones; 
Mr. Stokes has been piling rocks all over his land. Little 
by little the weakness — or philosophy — has grown upon 
him; and not only from every part of Middlesex County, 
but from every part of this State he has been accumulating 
wagonloads of pebbles and rocks. He seeks for no pe- 
culiar stone either in shape, color, or quality. If they are 
stones that is sufficient. And his theory is that stones have 
souls — souls, too, that are not so sordid and earthly as the 
souls that animate humanity. They are souls purified and 
exalted. In the rocks are the spirits of the greatest men 
who have lived in past ages, devdmed by some divinity 
until they have become worthy of their nevr abode. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte's soul inhabits a stone, so does HannI* 
bal's, so does Caesar's, but poor plebeian John Smith and 
William Jenkins, they never attained such immortality. 

Farmer Stokes has dumped his rocks with more or less 
reverence all along his fields, and this by one name and 
that by another he knows and hails tiiem alL A choice 
galaxy of the distinguished li^ts of the old days are in his 
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po5se?sion, and just between the burly bits of granite at 
the very threshold of his home is a smooth-faced crystal 
from the Rocky Mountains. This stone has no soul yet. 
The rough, jagged rock ou its left is George Washington. 
Hie granite spar on the rig^t is dorified wMi fbe spfrit of 
good Queen' Bess. The smooth-faced crystal one oi diese 
days is to know the bliss of swallowing vp the spirit of good 
Farmer Edgar Garton Stokes. It was not until recently 
that mj'stified neighbors obtained the secret of the vast 
accumulation of rough stones on the Stokes farm. Mr. 
Stokes has a family. They all seem to be intelligent, 
picdcal Inis&iess people. There may be a iviD omtated 
in Middletown one of these days. 

THE SPOOK OF DIAMOND ISLAND 
(St Louis Ghbt-Dewtoerai, StpL ifi^ 1888) 

Hasdbn, hi., Sept t8.-— For -aome time past ruDOia liivt 

been circulated in Hardin to the effect that Diamond la* 
land, in the river about two miles from this place, was the 
home of a ghost. The stories concerning the movements 
of the alleged spook were, of course, not given any cre- 
dence at first, but later, when several reputable citizens of 
Hardin annomioed tliat they had positivdy seen an uncanny 
lodkiog object moving about 00 the island at ni^t, the 
rumors were more s^oudy considered. Now, liter in* 
vestigation, the mysterious something is no. longer con* 
sidered a myth. 

Along toward midnight a peculiar light is seen at the 
foot of the island. It has the appearance of a huge ball 
of fiie^ and b about the siae and shape of an ordinaiy 
barrel. 

A few nights ago a party of young men from this place 
determined to visit the island and fathom the mystery if 
possible. Equipped with revolvers, knives, shotguns, and 
clubs J the party secured a boat and were soon cutting 
through the water at a good speed for a point 00 the is- 
land near nibm the specter usually made its appearance; . 
Arriving at the landing ptace, the skiff was hauled up on 
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Hie fllKwe and the young men took up a podtion in a dump 

of trees dose at band to watch and wait. 

Suddenly the whole point of the island was illumined 
as a bright red object rose apparently from the water and 
glided up into the air. Ascending probably to a height 
of forty yards, the watchers saw the lurid ball fade away. 

The investigating party bad seen all tbey ivanted.. Th^ 
made a mad rush for the boat, hut, Just as they reached 
the place where it had been left, they were horrified to see 
the little craft moving out on the water from the island. 
At first its only occupant seemed to be the red ball of fire, 
but the next moment the watchers saw the crimson object 
gradually take the fonn of a man, and they saw him, too, 
dip the oars at regolar intervals and pull a long, stea^r 
stroke. The man's features were fully eoocealed by a wide- 
rimmed slouch hat, which was drawn over his face. A 
peculiar light illumined the boat and the waters around it, 
making the craft and its mysterious occupant perfectly 
discernible to the party on the shore, who stood paralyzed 
ydOk itar, unable to tpak or move, their eyes nveted 1^ 
some mysterious influence th^ could not resist on the spec- 
tral object before them. 

The boat was now about in midstream, and suddenly the 
group of watchers saw the skiff's occupant change again 
into the crimson ball. Then it slowly began to move up- 
ward, and when it was about parallel with the tops of the 
trees on the island it disappeared. Next instant the watdt* 
ers lookhag across the river saw nothing but the ffickecing 
lights in Hardin. 

The cries of the crowd on the island awakened a sleep- 
ing fisherman on the opposite side of the river, and he 
kindly pulled across and rescued the ghost-seeking youths. 

The fiery spook, it is said, still makes its nightly trips 
to Diamond Island, but no more investigating parties have 
ventured across to solve Hie mystery. 

It is said that some years ago a foul murder was com- 
mitted on this island, and by the superstitious the crimson 
object is believed to be the restless spirit of the slain man. 
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*tB& OHOST^ FDLL ROUSE 

(N. Y. Sun, April lo, 1891) 

The Bleccker street ghost drew as large a **hoiise" laat 
night as Bamum's Circus or any of the theaters. There 
was a bigger crowd about "Cohnfeld's Folly" than there 
was three weeks ago when the flames gutted the build- 
ings from Mercer to Greene streets and did damage away 
up in the mflUons. The maith was not due tfll midnight, 
but the street was packed with watchers as early as 9 
o'clock. The crowd was so dense that pedestrians with 
difficulty forced their way through it and twice a squad 
of blue-coats descended on the mob and routed it. Five 
minutes after the police had retired the street was as im- 
passable as before^ 

In the midst of the rains of the 14g firft a singlle wall 
towers away above the surrounding bride partitions. It 
looks feeble and almost tattering and the shop-keepers In 
the vicinity say that when there is a high wind it sways to 
and fro and threatens to come down in a heap. After 
dark the outlines of the summit of this wall are very in« 
distinct The detail of the wreck ootdd not be made out 
even iii last oi^t^ bri^t starlight There is a sheet of 
ttn^ however, on the top of the wall, v^ch was probably a 
OMnice before the fire. Only one side of it is attached 
to the brickwork, and when there is any wind it trembles 
in the breeze and rattles with an uncertain sound. It may 
have been that the sheen of the tin in the starlight or a 
windy night first suggested the idea of a fjboBt to some 
weird ImagiiMtion. 

There is an old Frenchman living in the vidnity, bow- 
ever, who avers that three nights ago he saw with his own 
ey^ a lady in white standing out against the darkened sky 
on the very summit of the tottering wall. Her long, flow- 
ing robes fluttered in the breeze, and even while he watched 
thete came a low, waiUng soimdy and flie wtahh dissolved 
into air. He kept his eye filed on the spot for a: full min- 
ute, but the vision did not reappter, and as he turned to • 
walk away he thought he heard groaniqg as of a lost spiiit. 
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The sound, be says, made his blood nm cold and hept him 
shivering the ^hole m^t through. 

The alleged appearance of the ghost has set the whole 
neighborhood a talking, and some of the "old residenters" 
have recalled a murder which took place in the vicinity 
many years ago, when A. T. Stewart lived there and the 
street was one d fbe fashionable {daces of residenoe of 
the town. There was a wealthy old gentleiiian of foreign 
birth who lived in the street and was quite a recluse. He 
would pass the time of day with his neighbors when he 
met them in the street, but he was never known to enter into 
conversation with any one. The blinds were always drawn 
m his front windows, and at night there was not a ray 
of Ue^t to be seen about tiie house; His only servants wne 
a couple somewhat advanced in years, who were as foreign 
and imcommunicative as himself. The master of the house 
would be away for months at a time and the neighbors 
had all sorts of theories as to his disappearances. Some 
thought he was engaged in unlawful business, others sug- 
gested that his absence might be attributed to die super- 
natural, but those who were less flighty oonduded that he 
simply went off on periodical visits to his native land. 

On his return frwn one of these visits, however, the old 
gentleman brought with him a beautiful young girl. She 
was little more than a child in appearance, and had the 
soft eyes, olive complexion and lithe, graceful hgure of a 
Spaniard. She ms never seen alive after she passed the 
shadow of the dd man's doorway. A few weda later the 
old gentleman disappeared as m3rsteriously as if he had 
been snatched up into the clouds. The old couple who 
kept his home walked away one day and never returned. 
There was an iRvestigation, and in a hole dug in the cellar 
was found the body of the beautiful young girl. There 
were no marks on her body, and it was supposed she had 
been smothered. The enct date of this trsgedy is not 
fixed. Inspector Byrnes says that if it ever ooanred it 
was before his time. 

The ghost, if ghost there is, is undoubtedly the spirit 
of this unfortunate and nameless young woman. A World 
reporter watched the Bleecker street ruins with the crowd 
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last night and was there at die midni^t lunir, Imt never 

a sign of a ghost did he see. There were those in the 
crowd, nevertheless, who thought or pretended to think 
that they did. Once there was a rattling sound in the 
ruins, which caused a commotion among the lookers-on, 
but it was only because a small boy had shied a brick at 
the old wan. The Itving spirits boomed the liquor badness 
in the saloons of the vidhiity. A skull and crott-bones over 
one of these bars was surmounted with the someiHiat ap- 
propriate legend freshly painted: 
''In the midst of life we are in debt." 
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